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OW did our forefathers dress; what sort of tools or utensils 
' . , I did they use^ in what kinds of occupations, what did their 

j ' ' ' houses look like, inside and out; in a word, if we could sud- 

. J denly step into their world, what would we see? 

' - - " - I No amount of verbal description, however accurate or 
vivid, can make us visualize the life of the past as can pictures of that life. But 
the pictures must be authentic; they must be the delineation of that life as seen 
by those who lived within it, not the interpretation of those who lived long 
afterward and could only see the earlier life through the spectacles of their 
own times. 

The intent of the present work is to tell the history of America through 
pictures made at the time the history was being made. The test, in general, has 
been. Is the picture authentic; was it made during the period it represents; 
and does it illustrate some significant aspect of the life of the times^ 

In this work the pictures themselves are the history, and the text assumes 
the subordinate role which pictures have had in the past. The text seeks merely 
to identify the time, place and subject, together with the minimum requirement 
of explanatory narrative for the general setting, without intending to make it 
in any sense a complete, however brief, history of the nation. In this book we 
have a thread of text which explains the pictures, instead of scattered pictures 
which only scantily illustrate a text. 

To obtain the pictorial material used in the Album of American Jiistory, 
the editors have searched far and wide in the museums, libraries and private 
collections of the country, and have fortunately been able to bring together a 
greater body of material than in the beginning seemed possible. The source of 
each picture has, with very few exceptions, been indicated, a procedure which 
we trust may be of interest to those who turn the pages merely for entertain¬ 
ment, and which will assuredly be of value to the scholar. 

The selection and arrangement of subjects has been made with a view to 
presenting a panorama of the life of the times rather than with the thought of 
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showing every house, or implement or piece of furniture that is usually con¬ 
sidered historically important. The editors have aimed to include not only 
representative homes of the wealthy, but representative homes of the poor, 
they have aimed to show those objects so familiar to the life of the times that 
ordinarily no picture would be preserved, they have tried to re-create the 
humble occupation side by side with the more spectacular one; they have 
striven to reach into areas not ordinarily mentioned in our standard histories 


as well as into those which have, perhaps, had too much attention 

The outline followed in this volume has been that established in the found¬ 
ing of America. The book begins with the first vague notions of a new world; 
the discovery of America is made and settlements are attempted, then we see 
the various settlements which took permanent hold, one by one, and by the 
beginning of the Eighteenth Century, when the English colonies were blending 
into a unified group, the life up and down the coast is treated somewhat as a 
whole, broken, chronologically, into three chapters ending with the struggle 
which brought a new nation, the United States, into being 

While the present volume is a unit in itself and, from a point of view of 
interest and completeness, not dependent upon subsequent volumes, the intent 
is to continue the work, from period to period of our history, in three or four 
more volumes which, when complete, will provide a history of America 
through pictures. 


It will be obvious to those familiar with the Dictionary of American Biog¬ 
raphy, the Dictionary of American J^istory and the Atlas of American J^istory 
that the Album of American Tlistory is a natural part of that great body of 
national history begun in 1926 and carried forward year after year in these 
various works published by the House of Scribner. The Dictionary of Ameri¬ 
can Biography (in 21 volumes) records the lives of those men and women who 
took a significant part in our national development Next came the Dictionary 
of American Tiistory (in 6 volumes) which records, alphabetically, the thou¬ 
sands of separate events, trends or ideas which made up our history and fol¬ 
lowing this came the Atlas of American Tiistory, which through i series of 
maps especially drawn under the supervision of scholars familiar with each 
period and area, shows where our history was made. The Album of American 
Jiistory is designed to show what our history looked like. 

In all of these works of co-operative scholarship the publishers and editors 
ave been deeply indebted to the many scholars who have willingly contributed 

bv thos '’.“‘h extended to us 

P collections, the preparation of the present work would have been an 
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impossible task. Although many institutions and individuals are especially 
mentioned elsewhere, we wish here to express our great obligation not only 
to all those named but to many others. 

J^s Editor in Chief it is a great pleasure to express once more my apprecia¬ 
tion of the contribution of the Managing Editor, R. V. Coleman. We have 
now worked happily together for many years and, as was the case in our 
similar relationship in editing the Dictionary of American 'History and the 
Atlas of American History, I have found how invaluable has been not only 
his wide knowledge of all sections of our country but also his equally wide 
range of friendship among the scholars, librarians and curators throughout 
the land. 

The Associate Editor, W. J. Burke, has contributed much by his interest 
and enthusiasm, and his indefatigable energy in searching out and gathering 
the material for the pictures. In addition, he is mainly responsible for writing 
the text and running commentary. 

In such a work as this the assembling of the material for the printer pre¬ 
sents difficulties not encountered by the editors of printed books, even when 
illustrated. The technical, historical and artistic problems are all of a com¬ 
plexity not generally understood. For all these aspects of our task we are 
deeply indebted to the Art Director, Atkinson Dymock. 

Nor do works of this kind come into being without constant and careful 
checking of those thousand-and-one details which in the aggregate make the 
book what it is For this most essential work, I wish to express my thanks to 
Marion G. Barnes and to Louise Rubes. 

We complete the volume in the hope that it may prove useful to the 
scholar, as well as entertaining and stimulating to the general reader, young 
and old. 

James Triisi.ow Adams 


Oct. 18, 1943 
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Without the advice and assistance of the museums, libraries and individuals 
in whose possession were the originals of the pictures and objects reproduced 
in this work, its preparation and publication would have been impossible. 
Throughout we have aimed to give proper credit m each case and will not 
attempt to reprint the entire list here, but wish to make particular acknowledg¬ 
ment of the aid given us by the following. 


Albany Institute of History and Art, Albany, N. Y. 

American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. 

American Geographical Society, New York, N. Y. 

The Museum of the American Numismatic Society, New York, N. Y. 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, New York, N. Y. 
American Swedish Historical Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Ancient and Honourable Artillery Company, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Imogene Anderson, New York, N. Y. 

The Magazine J{ntic(ues, New York, N. Y. 

The Atwater Kent Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 

Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts, Brunswick, Me. 

Prof. Marion J, Bradshaw, Bangor, Me. 

The Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, Pa. 

Major Charles T. Cahill, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Louise W. Carmichael, Fredericksburg, Va. 

Carolina Art Association, Gibbes Memorial Art Gallery, Charleston, S. C. 
The Charleston Museum, Charleston, S. C. ^ 

The Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbia University in the City of New York, N. Y. 






Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art^ Museum for the Arts 
of Decoration, New York, N. Y. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 

Dr. Henry Chandlee Forman, Macon, Ga. 

Frick Art Reference Library, New York, N, Y. 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Hispanic Society of America, New York, N. Y. 

Historic American Buildings Survey, National Park Service, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C 
The John Carter Brown Library, Providence, R 1. 

Mr. J. Frederick Kelly, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Bella C Landauer, New York, N. Y. 

Landis Valley Museum, Lancaster, Pa. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D C. 

Litchfield Historical Society, Litchfield, Conn. 

Maine Historical Society, Portland, Me. 

Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr George Carrington Mason, Newport News, Va. 

Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 

William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
The Moravian Historical Society, Nazareth, Pa. 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

Museum of the City of New York, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

National Park Service, U. S Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
New Castle Historical Society, New Castle, Del. 

New Hampshire Antiquarian Society, Hopkinton, N. H. 

New Hampshire Historical Society, Concord, N. H. 

New Haven Colony Historical Society, New Haven, Conn. 

New York Academy of Medicine, New York, N. Y. 

The New-York Historical Society, New York, N. Y. 

The New York Public Library, New York, N. Y. 

New York State Library, The University of the State of New York 
Albany, N. Y. ' 

North Carolina Department of Conservation and Development 
Raleigh, N. C. ^ > 

The North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Archives of the University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame/ Ind. 
Old Quinabaug Village^ Sturbridge, Mass. 

Onondaga Historical Association/ Syracuse/ N. Y. 

Pennsylvania German Society/ Norristown/ Pa. 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia/ Pa. 

Pilgrim Society, Plymouth, Mass. 

Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, Baltimore, Md 

Pocumtuck Valley Memorial Association of Deerfield, Mass 
Rhode Island Historical Society, Providence, R. I. 

The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Harry Stone, New York, N. Y. 

The Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va. 

Vermont Historical Society, Montpelier, Vt. 

Mr Philip B. Wallace, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wells Historical Museum, Southbridge, Mass. 

Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Va. 

Wilmington Institute Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 

Miss Alice Winchester, New York, N. Y. 

Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn. 

The Historical Society of York County, York, Pa. 
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FROM COLUMBUS TO JAMESTOWN 

America Has Been a Land of Dreams 

from the beginning. Viking sea-rovers and nameless fishermen may have sighted its shores before 
the days of Christopher Columbus^ but fact and fiction are hopelessly confused As the Fifteenth 
Century neared its close the search for a direct route to rich Cathay occupied the minds of men, 
stimulating the imagination. Whether this route lay East or West was a matter of conjecture. 

Columbus Sailed West.. . 








iSfeli Of ■/'-p&i Cathay I.egend 
mwi 'a '> 0 ) '■cginn f 




And in 1492 Discovered America . . . 

but was deeply disappointed in not (inditig 
would have us believe that he 
full of cannibals and monsti'is, 




Woodcut I F'j A coiiiumpord’y Inurproi.ition oi v^luu 
C olumints found 
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Note the name “Americam.” Here is shown a fair understanding of the New "World, although 
Japan (Zipangri) and China (Cathay) are placed across a narrow sea from our west coast. 
The New World perils are shown—giants (Gigantum) and Cannibals (Canibali). 


And Glory... 



Amengo Vespucci Date depicted 
1497 Date issued ca 1585 

Couriesy, Stokes Collection The New York Public 
Library 

When rumors of gold unleashed the 
"Age of Discovery,” among the 
many voyages was the somewhat 
vague but well publicized ones by 
an Italian, Amengo Vespucci, whose 
name was attached to the New Con¬ 
tinent in 1507 by a German geog¬ 
rapher, Waldseemuller In the early 
days of our Republic there was 
much sentiment m favor of calling 
it Columbia in honor of Columbus 
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In the New World were found strange barbaric 
civilizations, rich in gold. The American dream 
became the quest for this gold—and a new spirit 
was born, a spirit of boundless free energy and 
of dawning science. From these came "America.” 


With Fife 
and Drum 







Spanish treasure chest 16th Century 
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^ ^ Ibkdthcr OmiJiiiin I’eiic Iiiriifirtc llHI 

I 0/ ^ W f 'Ihe Ilmwnit, Sot'iciy 

\ M \ 9 of Amerin, New York 

^ With Spear and 
Matchlock Musket 

the Spanish soldiers came and 
conquered With the Spanish sol¬ 
diers were brave Jesuit priests . .. 

Introducing Christianity 

following the example of Columbus. 

Columbus planting the Cross and giving 
trinkets to the savages 

Herrera JUstprla geherat di las Ondlas 1^, 
Courtesy, The Hlipanlc Society of America, New York. 
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Arnoldus Montanus De T^ieuwe en Onbekende 'Weereld 1671 


•>*, 

r.''_r.r^.’^,- 


Fleur de Lis 

The French, a year earlier, had built Fort Caroline at the mouth of the St. Johns River. 
Jacques Le Moyne, an artist with the expedition, has left us these pictures of the fort, with its 
moat and bastions cannon, and flag with its T/etir de £.is, the lilies of France. 


k»_ '< 4 . * 





Fort Caroline completed The beginnings of Fori Caroline in Florida 

Drawings by Jacques Le Moyne in De Bry Qrands Voyages 1592 
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In 1584 a new name appeared on the maps. It 
was Roanoke. Sir Walter Raleigh tried to found 
a colony on Albemarle Sound in what is now 
North Carolina. When his expedition brought 
reports of the new region Queen Elizabeth 
named it Virginia in honor of herself. 
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Note the dugout 

Water colors by John White ca )5B5 (niirlcty, 'the Williatn 1. 
Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Opposite is the Indian 
method of making a dug- 
out. The trees were felled 
with fire, the wood was 
burned out, and the dugout 
finished by scraping with 
shells and stones, 


As engraved by Theodore 0e Bry 1J90. 
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Homesick 

The Roanoke colonists were soon hungry and homesick. They lived in constant fear of being 
wiped out by the Spaniards In 1586 the discouraged settlers saw a fleet of twenty-three sail. 
Were the dreaded Spaniards approaching^ A joyous shout went up. It was Sir Francis Drake, 
fresh from the sacking of Spanish-held St. Domingo, Cartegena, and St. Augustine. 



Drake's fleet Detail of an engraving from ExpediUo 7raiici5ct Dr^ki nnrj/i tn Jiidids 0(.cidetit(ilis 1588 

Drake, who had visited California in 1579 and taken possession of it in the name of Queen 
Elizabeth, was now a greater hero than ever in the eyes of his countrymen at Roanoke Island 
Most of them accepted his offer to take them back to England. 


Diake in Califoinin .Mnti. the fntmni 
tiLl ol nniiexniion Diake luoidecl tliat 
'’e nailed a hias^ plate to a 'him posie ” 
He named California New .\lbion 
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The Lost Colony 

Scarcely had Drake departed when a relief 
expedition under Grenville arrived, and 
finding Roanoke deserted, left fifteen men 
to hold the place until more settlers could 
be brought These came in 1587 under 
John White, he who made the pictures we 
have just seen They did not find the fif¬ 
teen men, nor did White’s own colony, in¬ 
cluding his granddaughter, Virginia Dare, 
the first white child born m America, sur¬ 
vive except m a never-dying legend built 
around three letters CRO engraved on a 
tree and the woid CROATON engraved 
on a doorpost 



(iiiirlesv Ilcparimcnt of C oineriaiion and DcsilopiiRiil, Kaliifdi N C’ 

Roanoke Island as it appeals today What an unhappy site this was foi a colony' 
It had poetically no advantages to recommend it 


The Folly of It All 

To reach Roanoke all vessels had to risk the hazards of the treacherous reef off Hatteras^ which, 
as has already been pointed out, was a graveyard of ships. It was much more dangerous to sail 
from Boston to Charleston throughout the whole Colonial Era than to cross the Atlantic Ocean. 



Courtesy, Department of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N C. 

Shipwreck on Hatteras beach 
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Counesy Oepartment ot Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N C 


Seascape near Roanoke Island. Aerial view of Oregon Inlet 


The Vine That Forgot to Die 


LOwriejj, Department of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N C 

One of the anctat scuppefnong grapevines in the Mother Vineyard at Roanoke Island. It w: 
growing when the first white men landed at Roanoke. Surviving the storms and blights of moi 

than three centuries it antedates the beginning of our nation and ,s both a witness to our yout 
and a promise of our strength. 
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Coiirlesy, Dept of Conservation and Development, Ralcighi N C 

Oregon Inlet from the air, showing the shifting dunes near the site of Roanoke Ckilony 



Courtesy, Dept of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N C 

Sand dunes on the banks near Roanoke Island 
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JAMESTOWN 

The fate of the Roanoke settlement did not deter the English from colonizing America. In 1606 
James^ “by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, &c ” issued a charter under which a group of “Adventurers,” shortly to be known as the 
Virginia Company of London, were authorized to plant a colony in “that part of America, 
commonly called Virginia.” 

In 1607 the ships Susan Constant, under Captain Christopher Newport, the Qoodspeed, 
under Captain Bartholomew Gosnold, and the Discovery, under Captain John Ratcliffe, 
dropped anchor at the entrance of Chesapeake Bay Exploration disclosed a broad river which 
was named the James in honor of the King, and a site on its low shores was chosen for a settle¬ 
ment which was called Jamestown. 



Pieter Van der Aa Vayagien 1706-07 


The English in Virginia 
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Note the method of building a ship (caravel) 
Span ish hisses in t he West Indies 16th Century 

They may have been as crude 
J as these Spanish houses in 
' '' the West Indies^ or as large 
'a as these in Bermuda Note 
here the cannon, and the 


Kfcir "^1 


Fludd 7ractatus S(*(.untiM> 161H 


Cannon, called "greate gunns,” defended Jamestown 

.., and Drums 



Fludd JruclalHi Seeundw 1618 



John Smith Qcnerall 
Li. Tilstorle 1634, 


The rat-a-tat-tat or the roll of the drum was fre¬ 
quently heard and with many meanings; the arrival 
of a ship, the call to arms; the opening of the as¬ 
sembly, or—all too bften—a requiem for the dead. 
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Among the settlers at Jamestown was John Smith, whose importance to the colony has probably 
lost nothing from his own account of it That he was the prime explorer of Virginia there can 
be no doubt. He left us a map of Virginia so accurate that it is still referred to in boundary 
disputes. 


[JVI o 5',v /1 ,^^rs 




POMCTiATAN 
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John Smith ... 


From his Qenerall Jiistorie 1624 

John Smith’s Map of Virginia 
Smith was captured by the In- 1?^^ 
dians, and brought before their S 
chief, Powhatan (See his dwell- ■ 
mg in Smith's map above ) Pow- w 
hatan's comely daughter, legend f *' 
says, saved Smith from death f/ 
by pleading with her father to (: 
show clemency In 1614 she _ 
married John Rolfe, one of the ' 
English colonists at Jamestown, : 
who took her to England in : ' 
1616, where she was presented 
to the King and Queen, and had 
this portrait painted by Simon 
de Passe The following year as 
she was preparing to return to 
Virginia she died of smallpox. 


Portrait by Simon de Passe 

and Pocahontas 
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■jmr O'*, '■/ :, ' 

'■'f- A ’ r i 


./ /'^truift cut ufj ftiirtuill ■)>«>• .^ y>i |> ,^ll • • ■ jl 

Illustration from John Smith’s Qenerall Jlislorjc 1624 

In the lower right-hand corner we see Pocahontas saving John Smith’s life 


'T 

'll. . fi. 




lirpij^r T 
■* 






' • 05 




' Here we see John Smith 
^ visiting an Indian village. 


^ I',, 


He is being greeted by a 
friendly Indian. 


Pieter Van der Aa Voyaaien 
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The Jamestown colonists were sent over to develop trade, and were instructed to look for new 
agricultural and drug products, precious minerals, and furs. 

They found ginseng which had a ready market in Europe where it was used as a drug. 



Mark Catesby The iNiJlwrul Tlislory oj Curolmn 17‘’4 

Ginseng 


Potatoes 

They fovmd both the Spanish potato and the 
Virginia potato 


They found the sweet-smelling sassafras, 
also used widely as a drug 
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The persimmon tree was everywhere, its ripe fruit was eaten, and persimmon beer, recom¬ 
mended to the Jamestown colonists by the Indians was sometimes substituted for more palatable 
drinks if these were not obtainable. 



John Parkinson Paradist m Sole 1629 


Persimmon 

They Found No Gold 


Silk 

They found mulberry trees 
m abundance, the leaves 
of which were used as a 
food for silk worms They 
had high hopes of manu¬ 
facturing silk at James¬ 
town, but this dream was 
soon shattered 


The Mulberry 



Gold was not found, and a shipload of yellow soil, which seemed to contain gold dust, when 
tested in England, proved to be worthless. The mighty forests which surrounded them supplied 
thousands of staves, and these were cut and shipped to England. 

Water wheel 

Zeising Ihealrt Macbinarum 1607-10 


water wheel and sawmill 
were built 


bawmill 

Edward Villiams Tir^initi Jtnhty niiil Truly I'alutd 16111 
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The Venetian Art of Glassmaking 

Glassmakers were among those who settled at Jamestown in 1607. Fuel, potash, and glass sands 
were plentiful. The art of making glass was a secret confined to a small guild, and a few Vene¬ 
tian families were the greatest artisans. 





Glass blower 

Diderot and D’Alembert 
Encyclopedic 






% 


irnniila^ti k 


i 


KuncKel Ars Vllrarta L\perlmenliilis 16/9 

Glass blower 






y .1.1', 'iiiKiim 




T 


Diderot and D’Alembert Cncyclopedle Xecueil chs Planches 1762-72 

Glass furnace 
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Money 

Glass beads were made at Jamestown. They were used as a medium of exchange, the Indians 
placing a high value upon them. 






I 

o 


Wampum, made of shells, was the standard 
medium of exchange among the Indians. 








Courttsy, National Park Service 

Glass beads found at Jamestown 


Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian. Hcye Foundation, New York 

Wampum 


Double Crown 
James 1 Penod 


There were very few English corns at James¬ 
town. There was no need for them. Now 
and then a com has been found by the ex¬ 
cavators of Jamestown 


Until tobacco farms were planted 
the Jamestown colony languished. 
Its promoters were discouraged. 
They resorted to a publicity cam¬ 
paign in an attempt to glorify Vir¬ 
ginia, hoping to find gullible investors and settlers. The 
title-page of J^ova Britannia is an example of this adver¬ 
tising. Tobacco became the most important medium of 
exchange in Virginia. John Rolfe, the husband of Poca¬ 
hontas, discovered a new method of curing tobacco in 
1612 which immediately made it a profitable item of 
export. 

The picture of the ship is interesting for 
it gives us an idea of the kind of craft the 
Jamestown settlers had come over in two 
years earlier. 


Novi Britannia. 

OFFERING MOST 

Excellent friu'tcs by Planting in 
V I a n I N i A. 

Exciting all fudiasbc wcllaficacd 
tofuttlicrclidjmc. 



_ L 0 N B O N 

PtiiitcdfQr Samvel Mac 11 A M,aiKljfctob«rolJu 
Ins blioi) III lUnU Chtirdt-yatdjatdic 
Signe oi cIk Uul-licad. 
i i 0 
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Tobacco... 


Recent excavations at Jamestown have unearthed hundreds of clay pipes Apparently every 
man smoked. James I. protested against the obnoxious habit in vain. Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
was largely responsible for the founding of Roanoke and Jamestown, was an ardent champion 
of tobacco and is credited with introducing it to England. 


The medicinal value of tobacco rose in 
popular estimation, and its praises were 
sung in numci ous books Among them was 
Gilles Everard’s 'Pcimcea Here we sec 
Gilles enjoying a good smoke 



Gilles Everard Panacea 1659. 



Cowr'e9> National Paik Servut* 


Clay pipes found at Jamestown 

and Slaves 

The successful cultivation of tobacco opened up possi¬ 
bilities for mass production, lacking only one thing— 
cheap labor. Slavery was the ultimate answer As far 
back as 1562 John Hawkins had discovered that money 
was to be made by calling on the West Coast of Africa, 
picking up shiploads of Negroes and selling them in the 
slave marts of the West Indies Queen Elizabeth in 
fact granted Hawkins a coat-of-arms with a captive 
Negro as its crest The first cargo of Negroes arrived 
at Jajnestown in 1619, although there is some question 
as to whether these first arrivals were sold as slaves for 
life or only for a term of years as were the white in¬ 
dented servants 


HouffiS on the- CcHut of 
_ 
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Although tobacco was much the most important export from Virginia there were many other 
products as this price list for the year 1621 will show. Here also is a glowing account of Virginia. 


tills Countrey; I ili»U wntfi his psrdon beltere him ^ dillniftflilJ 
Gods proviithie j or if he b« fo vitioully dlfpoftJ it w iwpe ifw 
« Lino whtrehe miy enjoy all undiflurbtd plenty without the 
iwcat of his btowes i the Mipi iti. To extresinely delicie.it in the 
diftription of fueh > Cou urey , that I mud dertre him to looKc for 
I new Wofldind Km^Joinc, for fiichaneafie accoratroJation 
, If any make an Ohjeiftion why thit Countrey ifored With all 
thtfe Richta, fnrmnied with all thefc Staples , hath fo long held 
downt her head in thclownefTeof a derperate condition ? Why 
being capable to crowne her browes with Garlands ut Rofes and 
plenty , (lie fate detolatc atnoogd the Willowei of negleftand 
poverty? Ler them but reCill their Memory , howbytheprevu- 
iencyof the Co porjiion was dilTolved . their patent 

cancelled, to which it wee adJe the cooperation ot the Indian trea 
cheryinthetrfirfliiiarttcre, they will ceafethtir wonder ants Ian. 
gwifningcondition and tonvert letoafull admiration, howthit 
Colony could ever ralfeher endangered head out of thofc Gillfea of 
dlftfaaion, in which the Gold ot Spaine, thedinncotiragememof 
the Court, thedifcontentof the better fort ot Planteis, and tliede- 
fperate negligence of the more inconfidi-rjblehad in humane opi¬ 
nion irrecoverably involved her, 

But the incomparable Vngin hath rjifc,i her dejected head, clea 
red her encloudiia reputation, and nowlihcthe Heteft Daughter of 
Nature exprclTeth a priority in her Dowry , her browes encircled 
wuhopulencyiobcbtlitvtdbyno ot'iertnill but that of expe- 
periencc, her unwoundeJ wombe full cf all thofi Treafurics which 
iddeerc Provinces to refpefl of glory, and may with as great Juflice 
ajany Countrey che Sunne honours with his cye-beame$,entitle her 
felfe to an affinity with Eden, toanabfoluteperfeiSionaboveaU 
but Paradiz". 

And this thofe Gentlemen to whom fhe voiichfafesthe honoui 
of her Embraces, when by the Uefflngs ot God upon their labouu 
fited with thebeauty of their Cornefietd, they fhall retire into their 
Groves checkered with Vines', Olives, Mirtfes, from thence dfliee 
ahemfelreiintotheirWalkescoveredin ammner, paved withO- 
rengei and Lemmons, whence futfcited wich yanety , they incline 
to repofe in their Gardens upon nothin* lefle perfumM then Itofei 
Uhl GiUy*fl«w«ti. When they fhall fite the/r nomerom Heards 


wanton with the luxury of thehrPaflure, eonfelTe i nitTowineiri; m 
their Barnes to receive their Come , in bofomei to exprelTc fully 
their thanUfulncdc to the Almmhiy Authoor of ihcfc Uef- 
fings, Will ohrarefully coofclTc i Whllft the Incomparable Roi- 
noaklikea Que-eneot the Ocean, encircled within hundred alien 
dant Iflaodi,, and the mofl Mijeftick Cirolani Ihall ui fUch an ittl' 
pie and noble pitiiu.tc by her improvement repay her Advtntu. 
rers and Creditors with an Iniercn fo far trinlcending the Princi- 
pan. 

^ ‘fAluation of the Commodities 

and to be had in FirjfBM: valued in the ycar.i^ n. 

And fiQce thofc Times improved inallmoic ot 
lefre,in fome in others;, in many double, and in feme treble. 

1 Ron, ten pounds the Tun. 
i Silke Coddes, two (hillings fix pence the poun.f, 

Rtwfilk,! ]S4d.thepound, nuwac >11. and aS pound- 
Silkc graffe to be llfed for Cdrdage, (<d thi poll id i I'ut wt hope 
It Will ferve for many better ufes, andfovtthf afar greater ntc, 
wherof there can never be too much planted. Of this 
had I (like C^wne made. 

Hemp, from los. to a as. the hundred, 

Fla*, from aas, to Jus, the hundred. 

Cordage, from los. to s^s. the hundred. 

Cotton wooll, 8d. th* pound. 

Hard pitefv ys. the hundred. 

Tarre, ss. the hundred. 

Turpentine, ist. the hundred, 

Roien, js. the hundred. 

Maddet crop,41 s. the hundred, coutfe tiudder, iji.the hundwJ 
Woad,from i3a.toao the hundred, 

Annice feeds, 40s. the hiuidred. 

Powder Sugar,Psneli, Mufcividoei anJ whites, ijt. 40. an,I tf 
H I Sturgeon, 



poind 


T)ru(/fH I/3t 


Sumac 

Sumac was used 
tanning leather 


for 


wanton tK« hundred, 


Edward Williams Vtrgo 'TrHtn\()hans, 1650 


f4£!) 

Sturgco.),i.id Civear,’, is it it ingoodii.fl. 

Salt, 30s. tU weight, 

Milticl., 3S tilt pou.id. 

Salla Perilla wild, S I- the hiinJrtd, 

Silfa Fcrilla domtliitk, ml tin hundicd. 

Red earth Allcnigra, rs. llic Iiiindrid. 

Red Allum,cilled Canliigena A In u, los tht hundred 
Roach Allum,cjlkd Roinifli Allum, i rs the liundrcd, 
Berry grame, is. od the pound the powdei of graiiie, 
pounJ 1C i^row' th oiurcliUf HoUj berrus 
Malls fui 111 pping.trim l-s m 3I, a puti 
Foi-afl’.s, from 12? tht hiMlred, to 14, now40, and 
hundred 


9S. tiie 

Jjs tht 


Sopt aflrs Iro.n (s to Ss tlie I.undr.d 
edaphoord wat.r'd, ;ts the bundled 
Pipefl:avcr,4' thetlionfand, 
Rapc-feidoy't, lol. the tun, the tikt; of 
Winter 


ttrd Kmc fat in .. t 


Ojle of Walnuts, 12 I the tnn. 

I infeed oyle lol tht tun. 

Saffron, aos. the poiin ( 

Honey, is the gnlion 
Waxe, 4 I the bundled 

Shomacke, ys the hundred, whereof i>rcat plenry in Vtren 
andg^d quantity will be vented in England, 
tuftick yong, Ss the hundred. 

Fuftick old.os the hundred, according to tie fample 
Sweet Giuns, Roots, Woods, Berrits for Dn i and Drupr. fe 

iilallfortsasmuchasyoiKan, every fortby It ftlre, thA Ui 

'''T '’< 1 ,Which after proof m,< 
may be heere valued lotlicir worth. And particularly,we luxe an 

P™'''bett- r then Madder,® 
Sablfs.from thepayre,coa s apayrev 
Ottcrskinsjfrotn ja co yi apucc. 

1-Dicrnes*from 3s to lo ipiece# 

Mart™thebeft, 41 .,piece. 

Wild Cats,, gd a pucc, 

F«xskins,*d apiece. 


Musk* Rats skins, as. a doien • thetods of thtoivvill fotve fcr 
good perfumes 

Bever skins that arc full growne ,111 f ifoni lie worth 71 apiece. 
Btver skins, not m feafon, to allow two ckini for (.n;,anJ of the 
I'lfer, three fot one 

OldBcvci skins III Miiitles, gloves or cap*, the more vvotne, the 
UTOr.loihcybcfnlloffur. the jioiind weight li di. 

riie new DiversskiiisatenottobeehouKhthvihe pmnid, lie- 
caufe they are tliickc 111J heavy Leather, .and not fo gu-'d for n(- i« 
the old 

Pcailesofalirorfethatyccin/inJ Ainbetgrcet, iS rrn, hj(.., 
cingtt CrillillRocke frnd as inncliasyoiican, aiidany (ortoi 

Minetall flotics.oreirththat weighs very heavy 
preferve the Walnut trees to make oilr of, & cjrth'in r.tj. dowr 
foalfoptiferve yolu Mulberry and Chtllnut trr.s vriy cartlullj 
In the month ofjune. bore holes in divers forts of Tries, wherb, 
you foall f« what gums they \ icld, and let them bte well drid it 
the Snn every day, and fend them bom* m very dry cuke, 



Ponicl A Coiufilrtil fhitory of 

Uiusiei ms 
Woad 

A biue dye was made 
from woad 
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Even iron ore was found in ^ 

Virginia, not in mines but 
fished out of ponds and 
swamps. It was called bog 


■Mfi ^ 


Didtrot and D’Alembert Encyclopedte Xecueil des Planches 1761-71 

Bog iron 

Indian Massacre 

In 1622 occurred a setback of a sort which was to plague Americans on their frontiers for two 
hundred and fifty years—an Indian massacre, in this case planned by Powhatan s brother, 
which all but wiped out the English settlements, outside of fortified Jamestown. 

- ^ . 
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Bricks... 

Wooden huts at Jamestown 
were gradually replaced by 
brick houses. The bricks were 
made at Jamestown as exca¬ 
vations made on the site by 
the National Park Service 
conclusively prove 






>• ' ‘ -^ 4 . 

Ct'urtesy Nntioii'il Park Sen ut 

Old brickkiln excavated at lamestown Note the partially fiied 
bucks still in place 


The bricks were of different sizes. The 
average dimension would be about x 3 
X2^ inches In color they ranged from 
light orange, through salmon and I'ed, up 
to a dark brownish red. They weie com 
paratively soft. 


Bricklaying ns practiced in 
Lurope in 1007 is shown 
opposite 

/ciMRu r/»cnlri V.h liitiniiirii IbO? |(i 
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Hardly a trace of this first permanent English settlement in America remained among the ruins 
of Jamestown until the National Park Service began its excavations. That is why these old 
foundations and relics are so dramatic, so charged with historical significance. Jamestown comes 
to life under the spade of the archaeologist. Here we see the foundations of the "Country 
House,” built around 1640. Upon its foundations the remains of two other houses were found, 
the "William Sherwood House/’ built some forty years later, and the “Ambler House,” built 
between 1710 and 1721. 







Jiij n\\'* U I '/I: 


' i M * K J 
/' ' 

I , ' *1 




Couflwy, National Park Service 

Foundation of the "Country House” 

Above'^at rtghl 

Rums of the "Ambler House ” 

Courtesy, American Scenic and Hutoric Preservation 
Society 


Opposite 



Foundation of Ambler House , ,. 

Courtesy, National Park Service * * ^ *• 

sefffflujr®'’ fr X " 






Fortunately a few Seventeenth Century houses still stand m the 
neighborhood of Jamestown, among them being the Adam Thor- 
oughgood House, and Bacon's Castle. 







Courtesy, National Park Service 

Bacon's Castle Built ca. 1650 



Courtesy, National Park Service 


The Adam Thoroughgood House. Built ca. 1640 
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The first Virginia mansion of great size was Greensprmg, built three miles above Jamestown 
by Governor William Berkeley, around 1642. It stood until 1796 when William Ludwell Lee 
replaced it with a house designed by Benjamin Latrobe, who made this drawing, of the older 
house. 


^ JITf The House of God 


r-A ,.d - ■ 

rfBfl i hTi-Uh 




One of the first buildings erected at James¬ 
town was a church It was replaced by a fine 
brick edihce The ruined tower shown below 
was attached to the fifth Jamestown church, 
1639-44 


Coiirluy Nalional ISuk Strain 

Views of the old church at jamesu 


OU.K ^nuren, isie ot Wight c^ounty, Va 17th Interior of Old Brick Church, Isle of Wight County 
u ru Church, or New- showing methods of construction, This picture was 

t^ken shortly before the roof fell in during a storm 
in 1887 The church was restored in 1894. 
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Magic Casement 

Let us visit a Seventeenth Century Jamestown house and get acquainted with the life of the 
people. Through a leaded casement window the occupant of the house sees us approach. Bat¬ 
tered though it IS, one can almost hear, across the centuries, the faint squeak of the latch as an 
English hand reaches through a lace cuff to open the window and wave to us. 

f A graceful bronze key turns in the massive door 
a 1 gJ . C ^ and we step into the room 





Cowrfesy National Park Service 

Bronze key found at 
Jamestown. Its size is 
shown by comparing it 
with a pipe 


On the door we see hinges or other hardware such 
as this. 


A 

^ (.*■. 

ft-, 



Coiirleiy, National Park Servim 

Wrought-iron window case¬ 
ment found at Jamestown 


Couficiy, National Park Service 

We are greeted by a Virginia gentleman and his wife Hinges and other hardware found at Jamestown 

—and it may be thus that we see them — 

Cavalier 



, The gentleman may have looked like this 






\ Naturally he wore spurs Here 
% IS all that remains of one found 
W Jamestown 


hi 



Jaqueinin Icono^rapbit du Casivme 




If our host does not have on his jack- 
boots and spurs he may v/ear low shoes 
with buckles like these. 
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Shoe buckle found at Jamestown As our eyes survey the room familiar objects are 

noted. We see a candle snuffer. Rush-lights were com¬ 
monly used, but candles were not unknown as these 



On the shelves we see flasks, jugs, bottles, plates, and other beautiful objects The Jamestown men were 
heavy drinkers Beer mugs and wine bottles were conspicuous 




Note how the caps were held on the 
bottle top by wire. Screw tops were 
not used at Jamestown. 

Bottle tops found at Jamestown 


Bottles excavated at Jamestown 


AH pboiograpb* 

lh(« page, coariety, Na 

Hoiwl Park Service. 


Drinking 

Wine bottle found at Jamestown 
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A similar Seventeenth Century juff, 
called the “Bellarmine” jug, was found 
in New England. 


Bellaimine 


Coiirlesy, Old QiiiiirtNni/ T\U(\0£ 
Sturbndge, 


In the Sixteenth Century Cardinal Bellarmine was sent into the Low 

unpopular with the Protestants. Having a short stature and a large stomach like the Longbeard 
bottles, and, as was said, holding like them much vinous liquor, his name was given to the jugs 
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Eating 

The knives, forks, and spoons used at Jamestown were of lovely workmanship, offering a sur¬ 
prising contrast to the rough-and-tumble life of this outpost of civilization, a life beset with 
hardships of all kinds. 






in 1675 


Courtesy, National Park Service 

Spoons, knives and forks unearthed at Jamestown 

"Chuckatud” spoon made by Joseph Copeland 

"Chuckatuck” spoon 

Somewhere on the wall hung a strange mask Whose ^ m " The fireplace was ornamented 
face did it repiesent^ delflwate tiles like this one 

L, 4,. p::7 


Courtesy National Park Servittt 

Linen Chest still used in 
Lower Chapel, Middlesex 
County, Va 17th Century, 

Cowrlesy, Mr George C Mason, 
Newport News, Va 



Cojtrte^y, National Park ^Service 




■ 4 


In the corner was an adz, reminder that 
there was work to be done 



Counts;/, National Park Strvlce. 
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“Ye Englyshe Nation” 

The founders of little Jamestown lie buried, but their spirit lives. What they planted became 
not only the "Old Dominion” of history and legend, the Virginia of Washington, Jefferson 
and Lee, but the cradle of our nation. Had they like their predecessors failed in trying to realize 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s dream of an “Englyshe nation” in the New World, the Pilgrims and 
Puritans might never have come to the wilderness which had proved so baffling. Jamestown 
itself, the center of the young colony, was destroyed in Bacon’s Rebellion, 1675-76, but the 
seat of government was moved to Williamsburg, a better site, and the colonists marched on. 

The Dead 



Courtesy, National Park Service 


View of the Travis graveyard at Jamestown Island 

The Living 

At Williamsburg was founded the College of William and Mary in 1693; which still lives, 
a hallowed link with the past 



Courtesy, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc Photo by Richard Garrison. 


Wren Building. CoUege of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 1695 Designed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
the architect who built St. Pauhs Cathedral in London. 
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II 

FISHERMEN, PILGRIMS AND "DOWN-EASTERS" 

Fog 

In the fog-bound North Atlantic, fishermen from Western Europe, long before Columbus, 
discovered another part of America. That this land furnished a place on which to sort and dry 
their catch of fish was all that mattered to them. With the taciturnity of deep-sea fishermen, 
they probably did not talk about it. 



Courtesy, American Geographic Society, New York 


Cod 

Bretons, Basques, Span¬ 
iards, Portuguese, and Eng¬ 
lishmen, in boats such as 
these, fished for cod on the 
Grand Banks. The meth¬ 
ods have changed but little 
through the centuries. 

Fishing for cod on the Grand 
Banks 

Duhamel du Monceau 7 raiii 06nirale des 
pesches 1769-1777 


North Atlantic Seascape 
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On the submerged tablelands called banks the prolific codfish provided an inexhaustible supply 
of food for the European markets. The Catholic countries, with a church calendar containing 
many fast days, looked forward to the arrival of the fishing fleets. 


ni 








'>S, 


cod was dressed on the fishing vessels^ salted down in barrels and taken home for 
immediate consumption. 


JP' ! 






Packing "green" cod 


“Dried’^ cod was prepared on land at fishing 
stages. These stages were erected on the shores of 
those parts of North America now known as New¬ 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and Maine. 




Drying cod 


Illustrations from Duhamel du Monceau Jfdlld dfnirale des pesebes 
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Note the piles of salt, the fish being dressed 
and laid out on the stages to dry, and the 
stumps of the trees along the shore, where 
a partial clearing has been made. 

Here we see a close-up of the fishermen 



at their tasks. The boys at the salt pile are 
being directed to place it on the pile of fish 
at the left. 

Fishing stages 

The feel of the Maine coast is in these 
pictures, but it was still a convenient place 
to dry fish and not for permanent settle¬ 
ment. 

Illiutnitioni from Duhamcl du Monccan 7rai{i giniralt dtt j^esvbts 
1769-77. 
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Northwest Passage 

The lure of the East with its silks and spices was not wholly lacking even in these Northern 
waters. Between 1497 and 1542 attempts were made by the Cabots, acting under the King of 
England, and by Jacques Cartier, acting for th? King of France, to seek a Northwest Passage 
to Japan and India. When they failed to get through, interest lapsed, but the fishermen kept 
on fishing. 



Champlain "Voyages 1613 
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— ^poRT FrencL soon moved 

' 1^1 i'fi'i;/■■ ^ '* *' across the Bay of Fundy 

W' :■■' / ■■ ■' \ ‘ and started a new set- 

’ '> ^ dement at Port Royal, 

N“*= 'hat 

• tS-i' . ■' Q:-’- y i J'h"' "salvages- 

” ' ‘ 'i '■■V--' '■■ ■ --v moose. Note also the 

. V. church and the cannon. 


I V I 




Lescarbot IHlsIoIre de la ?}ouuelle yrdnce. 1609 

_ Port Royal 

Prayers 

Side by side with discovery and settlement went the conversion of the Indians by the Jesuit 
priests, and here we see Father Le Clercq attempting to teach the Indians a Christian prayer, 
and Father Jumeau conducting a mass for the Miramichi. Note the moose and the dance of 
the Miramichi. 



Courtesy, The Champlain Society, and the University of Toronto Press, Toronto, Canada 

Illustration inserted in a copy of Father Le Clercq's TJouvelte Retatton de h Qaspeste 


Dreams 

The urge to create settlements in this new land 
was not confined to the French. The merchants 
of Bristol, England, had long profited from 
fishenes in the North Atlantic. In Bristol lived 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges, an influential man of 
great wealth and vision. He dreamed of estab¬ 
lishing a feudal domain across the sea. 

The wharfs at Bristol England 

Barrett, nstory and JtnUtjutties of Bristol 1789 
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Sagadahoc 

At the same time that the Virginia Company of London was organizing, Gorges and others 
formed the Virginia Company of Plymouth, which sent an expedition to found a settlement 
at the mouth of the Sagadahoc (Kennebec) River on the coast of Maine. The settlement was 
made in the summer of 1607, some three months after the founding of Jamestown, in Virginia. 




Courlesy, Marion J Bradsjiaw 7be Maine Cand 
1941 

Maine Birches 


In this crude drawing we see 
houses and fortifications that 
most likely did not exist, but 
like Champlain’s drawings 
were meant to arouse coloniz¬ 
ing zeal at home The truth is 
that Sagadahoc was aban¬ 
doned the following year, its 
English garrison sailed back 
home and the settlement was 
forfeited to the wilderness. The 
birch trees marched in again 



Cour(«sy, Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D C 

Maine Birches 
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The Coast of Maine 

It seemed for the moment that the Maine coast was to be left to the French who, m t6i. , 
established a little settlement at Somes Sound, near Mount Desert. However, the English from 
Jamestown made short work of this settlement, Samuel Argali chasing the French out in no 

uncertain manner. 

’ Somes Sound 

(iiorgi. ! Slrcti MnunI 




^ ' '( "ip a i' j. (oiirlcsy Federal Works Amniv. WanhioKioii, U ( 

; i .."i ' if k 


W , i , 


Thunder Hole Mount Deseit Island 




^ % 


i 

- ZlilliH-' — 


--—'-.is. 


The following year Captain John Smith 
''1 made a detailed di awing of the New 
England coast, on which young Prince 
Charles, son of James 1, placed English 
names, some of which stuck, although 
not m the same places. The area from 
the Penobscot River southward was thus 
established as a prospective region for 
^ ■'* ^ English settlement. 


f'' I 'tT/, 


0 -v- j/ i John Smith's Map of New England 
- . i 1614 
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Meanwhile the title from the English King to this stretch of coast underwent some changes 
The Virginia Company of Plymouth expired and was superseded by a grant to another group 

of propnetore known as the Council for New England, prominent in which was Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, still intent on establishing a feudal regime in America. 

Scrooby English background of the first permanent 

interesting. On the road from 
London to York was the little village of Scrooby 

■'?; ' -■ '1® (spelled Scrubey on this map by John Ogilby). 

, ■ rtBm ; H in other places all over England, was 

I ^ I! IJh/ ' ''m a group of nonconformists, those who refused 

^ ^ i ' ' P to conform to the practices of the Church of 

^ llffi' t ,^"8land The group at Scrooby, including Wil- 

[ iHi i: ^>"™®*‘7^t"‘-"»idJohnRobinson,thepreacher, 

\ <^»t u i made plans to escape with their followers to 

i|a f p ’^ore liberal Holland, Religious thinking in this 

■wl S ‘H rw-M t was tinctured with the 

if r C P fear of persecution 


'1 ^ , 




ta 


I 

^ irv J&rtirti i/ 
»•'' 1 


i ; 

i // 

If 1 

- k JS 

I t4-JU{fn>(iVon 


1 1*1 Gfhurio 


tk 





5 ^ 

i ‘ u 

V " <5 



gufer , JidllHiy 3 

Veft. /fllCC ,47# 

, ' fc JiMill J 
r- /Uiiu;rMr ^ 



ierttity 


M • i 

t-p J^r / ; 





John Ogilby BritanHIa 1698 

Road map showing the location of Scrooby 


Seyer Memoirs JUsiorical and 7opo^rd|>tiic<il o/ trislol, 1833 

Two contemporary examples of the English 
mode of punishment 
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Finally, in 1608, they reached Amsterdam and shortly thereafter took up residence in the city 
of Leyden, center of the textile industry in which many of them found employment, 

I ^ O'o^.-r 
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William Bradford, whose journal is our main source of information about Plymouth Colony, 
was a member of the non-conformist group at Leyden, and called himself a fustianworker, which 
means cloth worker. At Leyden he married Dorothy May, who was destined to fall overboard 
and drown when the ^Mayflower reached Cape Cod. 




^■»^r -Qtii- — ______ 

cJoV* oil} (i»MCli’iuS<rvp)'^ACB\iirf ^mrf -ui 

i»fpAf <tf [bb Spiipf'SCv'HiqfjV 

‘^nlW (fiijlt- ji 0^{l> >,»<[? 

♦[> gf»eS—■ ■ .. - - -■*" *' -- ^ 

CLt.Wf-•iBUi= /<»} /SbObi^D/ /<9 QiyS** 

SI' J 

Marriage record of William Bradford 
and Dorothy May 


The substance of this record is that 
, William Bradford, aged twenty-three, 
fustianworker, and Dorothy May, aged 
sixteen, were bethrothed and asked for 
the customary three Sunday proclama¬ 
tions to that effect, that they were free 
persons and not related to each other in 
blood, and in view of these facts were 
eligible for marriage. 


But these exiled Englishmen were not happy in Holland. They yearned for a permanent 
sanctuary where their children could grow up in the pure faith and retain their native English 
language. The new land of America appealed to them and when a group of London merchants, 

thinking of opportunities for trade, offered to finance their removal to the new world, they 
accepted. 


One group embarked at the Dutch town of Delftshaven, in 1620, in the Speedwell, 
which was to carry them to England, where they were to join the new colony for America 



The Pilgrims embarking at Delftshaven. This 17 th Century painting has been 
attributed to the Dutch painter Albert Cuyp 
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Bound for America ... 

The separation of friends and relatives was a heartbreaking moment—for not all were equal to 
the pilgrimage—and this contemporary picture, although not identified as an actual portrayal 
of the Pilgrims, suggests the pathos of a similar scene. 



.. . On the Mayflower 

At Southampton the Speedwell was joined by a larger vessel of 180 tons, the ?[^ayflower, 
together with a group of laborers and other colonists gathered up in London by the merchants 
and the voyage was on But, the Speedwell having proved unseaworthy, both vessels put 
back into Plymouth from whence, in the month of September, 1620, the :Mayflower, with 87 
passengers and 14 servants (including both the Leyden and the London people) together with 
a crew of 48, started westward across the Atlantic. ' 


As the CMayflower moved out 
of Plymouth Harbor, its pas¬ 
sengers may well have sighted 
a British warship such as this 


BriUsh Ship, 16th Century 

Chamock Jin Jfistory of Wmxil Mcbi- 
tecturc, 1801 
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Mayflower Compact 

As the Mayflower neared the shores of America, it became evident that, unless some form of 
government was established, the ungodly among the colonists (meaning those from the London 
group) would not only wreck the dream of founding a new Kingdom of God in America, but 
would wreck the whole colony as well. Accordingly, the famous Mayflower Compact was drawn 
up and signed by the male passengers. Among the names on this document were those of Wil¬ 
liam Bradford, William Brewster, and Myles Standish. 
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From Bradford’s Wslory of Plymouth Phmtotwn 
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The Mayflower Compact 


Winsor INamUve and Critical Wslory of Jmerica v 3 1884 

Autographs of the !Mayflower Pilgrims 


The Pilgrim’s First View 
of America 
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Plymouth 




The Pilgrims explored Cape Cod, under the leadership of Captain Myles Standish, had a brief 
skirmish with Indians, and finally chose a spot for settlement which they named Plymouth. Here 
on a bleak December day they set foot, as legend would have it, on the rock which has become 
enshrined in our history. 


Plymouth Rock 

On the edge of the wilderness they erected a rude shelter 
They heard the howl of the timber wolf. 


--ifc 
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Military costume of the Pilgrim Period 


Deer tracks were seen 


They smelled the skunk 


Mark Catesby !Xbe 7.atuT(il Jhstory 0 / Carol, hu 1754 


Engraved by Sartain after a painting by Doughty 
CaWitel pj TJalpral Jlijiory 1830. 
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Crude wigwams and shacks were built or cellars covered over. Bark, thatch and wattles daubed 
with beach mud were the materials at hand. The Pioneer Village, reconstructed at Salem, Mass., 
attempts to re-create the first buildings of the Pilgrims and Puritans. It can be definitely stated 
that cabins made of horizontal logs were not used in these early English settlements. 






English wigwams 
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Framework of an English wigwam 


Framework of 


a colonial house 


Courtesy, The President and 


Fellows of Harvard College 
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One-room cottage with thatch roof 
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Later, when conditions warranted more Sgiii^ 

permanent dwellings, frame houses were Anhquitie., bo..o„. 

erected. Interior of an English wigwam 


















CoH«ecl(c«( Magazine v J 1899 

Marginal notes and drawings believed to have been made by Pilgrim hands. These crude notes 
and sketches were found in a Vihte dated 1588, bound with Hhe Book of Common Prayer and 
Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalms and Tiymns. Note the type of houses. One is a distinct salt box 
house, and immediately above it is a type of 17th Century house with two chimneys, found in 
Virginia. The rough lean-to seems to be constructed of horizontal logs, which might cast some 
doubt on the authenticity of the drawings, since it is now generally believed that the Swedes 
on the Delaware were the first to build log cabins. 
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The Pilgrims made friends with the Indians, remnants of once powerful tribes, but now weak¬ 
ened by war and disease, and the White Men and the Red Men exchanged tools and utensils, 
wearing apparel and other objects, thus instituting a system of barter. The Indians taught the 
Pilgrims how to plant corn, and how to make maple sugar. The first crop of corn saved the 
Plymouth colonists from starvation. 




Indians making maple sugar 

Liifilaii :Moeurs Sauvages 1723 

Indians planting corn 

Qrandes Voyages 1590 






Indian sugar camp Painting by Capt. S 
Eastman This picture, though of a much 
later date, catches the true atmosphere 
of the New England woods 

Schoolcraft Jndian 7r(bes 1853 
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Wampum 


Dickeson Joe Jmc’-ua*’ Vai ual 11159 


The Indian medium of exchange 
was wampum, beads or shells 
strung together in definite pat¬ 
terns, the color and quantity of 
the beads and shells establishing 
the value of the belt of wampum 

Wampum belts 

Courlesy, Museum of the American Indian 
Heye Foundation, New York City 
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Musket and Pike 

Myles Standish was the military leader of 
the Pilgrims. He was probably equipped in 
the manner of this musketeer of the period. 
The heavy matchlock musket had to be 
rested on a forked rod in firing. Pikes were 
also used, and as Myles Standish put his 
men through their military exercises they 
went through the motions shown here, 
taken from a contemporary manual of arms 
for the use of the pike. Only sixteen of the 
thirty-three motions are reproduced below. 
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Hexham Principles 0 } Tbf Jri'Milti'try 1637 Courtesy, 
University Library 

The use of the pike 
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Musketeer. 17th Century 
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Pioneer groups soon explored and settled Cape Cod and the region near Plymouth, establishing 
towns at Duxbury, Scituate, Sandwich, Bourne, Dennis, Barnstable, Yarmouth, and other 
localities. Their houses were built around huge chimneys, as the illustration on page 44 shows, 
and in the beginning many of them caught fire, the flames eating through the mud daub of the 
chimney and igniting the wattles. Some of the Plymouth houses, like the Allyn House, were 
medieval in appearance, with sharp gables, an overhang at the first story, and with leaded 
casement windows. 
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* Whnefleld 7he Homei'cl Our yorefathen 3 v 1880 86 

Allerton or Cobb House Kingston, Mass ca 1640 


Aptucxet. Plymouth Colony’s first trading post 
t/ir<n Bourne, Mass 


"WhiUfleld Jbe yiofttes of Our 9oreJatbers 3v 

John Alden House Duxbury, Ma- 105 .' 


-/ ’ 

Standish House Duxbury, Mass Built 
by Alexander Standish, son of Myles 
Standish 

Whilcfleld 7be Jlontes of Our 7orefathers 3 v 1880 8fi 


Allyn House Plymouth, Mass. 

Bartlett 7be Pttgrim 7athers 1853 
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\(^hiteBeld 7be 'Homes of Our forefathers 3 v 1880 86 


Welcome Stranger 

The pious Pilgrim Fathers 
would have opened their 
doors to us in true Christian 
hospitality had we visited 
Plymouth, and they would 
have shared their simple meal 
with us and given us a bed for 
the night. We might have en¬ 
tered a room like this. 


Thomas Hart House. Ipswich, 
Mass ca. 1640 

Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York 


Bradford House Before restoration 
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“Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread” 

Opening the Bible shown on the table in the Hart House we would have seen this title-page 
familiar to the Pilgrims. The table itself, a carved oak wainscot chair-table, could be used a 
chair when the table top was lifted and swung backwards. 
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The Kitchen Was the Center of Family Life 

Entering the restored kitchen of the Harlow House in Plymouth we see this scene. The musket 
on the massive wooden beam over the fireplace is pointed to a Betty lamp/ an early type of light¬ 
ing device containing a wick soaked in grease or some oily substance. The Pilgrims most likely 
used rush lights. Dry rushes were gathered/ soaked in greasC/ and fastened in an iron holder. 
These rushes burned unevenly and made a flickering light. Note the bake oven in the chimney. 
The wooden bench or settle could be placed in front of the fireplace. Its high back served as a 
protection against cold air coming from the back of the room. 







Another fireplace in the Harlow 
House shows a bake oven in the 
chimney and the long wooden 
shovel used for putting things in 
the oven. A three-legged pot is 
set on an iron trivet The chair 
is a turned slat-back chair. 


Fireplace Harlow House, 
Plymouth, Mass 


Courtesy, Ptlgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mass 

Kitchen Harlow House. Plymouth, Mass 


Rush light holders 


Courtesy, Mrs J Insley Blair 
Collection, Cooper Union 
Museum for the Arts of Dec¬ 
oration, New York. 
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Hollar Ortialus Jngikanus London, 1640 Courtesy, The New York Public Library. 


Women Plain ... 

The women of Plymouth made their own clothing from wool and linen, wool carded and spun 
by hand, and linen from homegrown flax. 




Photograph! by E P Laughlln Courtesy, Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, Mail 

Flax wheel Spinning wheel 

The costumes shown above reveal a charming simplicity. More elaborate clothing was worn 
on Sundays and special occasions, as these contemporary English fashion plates will show. 


... And Women Vain 
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“Woman's Work Is Never Done" 



Cavrlesy, Ptymoath Antitiuaiiio Soeitty Photo by E P MoLaughUn 

Harlow House. Plymouth, Mass 


Here is a Pilgnm woman at a co¬ 
lonial loom. Her right hand holds a 
wooden shuttle containing a strand 
of yarn, called the woof, which is 
thrown between the shed of length¬ 
wise yarn, called the warp. The left 
hand pulls the batten towards the 
weaver, pushing the woof tightly 
against the woven edge This is 
called battening. The heddles, im¬ 
mediately back of the batten and 
reed, separate the warp threads in 
such a manner that the shuttle, in 
passing through the shed, goes un¬ 
der one warp thread and over the 
next, and vice versa the next time 
the shuttle is thrown, thus tying 
the strands firmly together. 



Here we see Pilgrim women at the chum. 
The large shallow stone is a primitive 
dram board and shows the Dutch influ¬ 
ence. 


Close-up of stone dram 
board 


Courtesy, Plymouth Antiquarian Society 

Interior. Harlow House 


Wooden scales 

Courtesy, Pilgrim Hall, 
Plymouth, Mass 
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Napkins, bed linen and clothing were kept in chests and trunks like these. 


17th Century chest 

Ccfurlesy, Pilgrim Halli Plymouth, Maea 


Below 

i Trunk. Colonial Period 

^ CoMriejy, Pocumtuck Valiev Memorial Aisoclailon 

or DccrAcItl, Mast 


Below 

Curious style of folding table 

Courtesy, Mrs J Inslcy Blair Collection, 
Toxedo Park. N Y 
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’T'^rkey-work carpets (tabic cloths weie 
’/ then called carpets) were thrown over 


sm 

t* i ^‘' * 1 . 41 ^ ' 


tables like these 




Courtesy, The MetropollUn Muieum of Art, 
New Tork. 


The most commo 
table in Plymouth w* 
the long trestle tabl 
around which the entii 
family sat duringmeal 
It was usually of oa 
and pine and was mad 
on the spot, there bein 
an abundance of timbe 
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Wooden Trenchers... 

Most of the tableware at Plymouth was made of wood. Two people or more ate from the same 
wooden plate or trencher. They ate with their fingers^ there being no forks and very few 
spoons. Saffron-stained fingers were wiped on napkins, of which there were plenty. 



Wooden tableware 




... and Wooden Tankards 

The Pilgrims drank huge quantities of beer and ale, and 
when their first orchards came to maturity, even greater 


Slllk' i quantities of cider. 

■'ft |v'|r 'J 








I* From Indian corn the Pilgrims made mush, or "hasty pud- 
’V ding,” hoe cakes, and hominy, or samp as the Indians called 
-‘I it. Samp was eaten from bowls made of burl, knotty growths 
on old trees which were carved into useful shapes by the 
Indians. 

detow, Utensils made of burl 

Courtesy, Old Quinabauy Village, Stwrbridgc, Mass. 


Courtesy, The bssux Institute 
Salem Mass 

Wooden tankards 
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Many a meal was prepared in what 
we now call a Dutch oven, which 
could be placed in the fireplace and 
covered with hot coals. 


3 



Courtety, Ualted Statef National Moteum, ^K'^aahington, D C 

Dutch oven 
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Old windmill at Eastham. Cape Cod, Mass. 
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Trees 



“Yarbs” 

The women planted herb gardens, and all foods were seasoned with herbs, which were also 
used for medicinal purposes. 



Carraway 


niuttratioDi {rom John Parldnion Pargdlsi In Sole 1639 


Dill 


Sage 
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“Thy Kingdom Come .. 

We will now leave the homes of the Pilgrims and accompany them to church. 


Painting by Boughton. Cout\tsy, Th« New York Public Library 

Pilgnms going to church 

This painting is enshrined in the hearts of Americans, and it seems fitting to reproduce it. The 
men carried their muskets to church, placing them on a gun rack. In the center of the picture 
is seen the preacher with his Bible. The costume is correct for the period. Here we see the garb 
of Governor Edward Winslow, one of the founders of Plymouth Colony. 






Courtesy, Pilgnm Hall, Plymouth, Mass 

Portrait of Governor Edward 
Winslow 


These drawings show the Second Meeting 
House in Plymouth, built in 1683. 

Courtesy, Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Boston 
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Here are the christening mitts and shirt of Governor William Bradford 
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“Old Hundred” 

The Pilgrims used Ainsworth's 
'The Book afPsalmes The favorite 
hymn tune in it was "Old Hun¬ 
dred.” New England hills echoed 
with this hymn for generations. 
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Ainsworth 7be Soak of Psalmes 1618, Courtesy, The New York Public Library 

Psalms 99,100, and 101 


Here They Buried Their Dead 





W H Bartlett Tie Pilgrim Tatbers 185J 

Burial hill. Plymouth, Mass. 
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Children 

Pilgrim children had to work hard. Idle hands were sinful. The girls embroidered samplers. 
They were allowed to play with dolls, rag dolls for the most part, such as the one shown here, 
but the Indian girls taught them how to make corn-husk dolls. The features of the rag doll 
were drawn with charcoal, or painted with poke-berry juice. This is the real folk doll of 


America. 





^EN*5l 5* tow'll fv. -vr«t>ik^T .. . 



'^rw..r3sEfi’ '■' -'.Wc.- ■ 


Courtesy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Sampler made by Mary Hollmgworth 
before 1675 
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Courtesy, Pilgrim H«ll, Plymouth, Mass. 

High Street, Plymouth, Mass , showing that the 
charm of yesterday has not vanished 

Leyden Street 

We will now take leave of the Pilgrims 
(Plymouth Colony was swallowed up by 
Massachusetts in 1691), but a walk down 
Leyden Street in Plymouth will always bring 
them back again, for it is a street of mem- 


ones. 


W H Bartlett 7be Pilgrim Tulbers 1853 

Below Foot of Leyden Street, at site of the "Comi:'< n 
House” of the Pilgrims 
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"Down-Easters” 

The Pilgrims were not the only early settlers on the New England coast. Various merchants 
and traders were developing grants which they had obtained from the Council for New England. 

On the lower side of Boston Bay, Wessagusset (Weymouth) had a more or less continuous 
existence from 1622 onward. John Mason and others settled Strawberry Bank on the Pisca- 
taqua River, now Portsmouth, N. H. 



Farther up the coast were fishing and trading colonies centering around Richmond’s Island 
(Cape Elizabeth). 


I/ . ■^-V' Rev Robert Joicbn'h baptismal 
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basin 

Courtesy, Mairc }1i4(orlcil Society, 
Purlland, MAine 
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Courlesy The Maine Hisroncal Socictj, Porihiitl, Ml 
and the American Numismatic Socictv, New York 

Seventeenth Century coins (obverse 
reverse) from the Castine Hoard, dis¬ 
covered in 18-10 on the banks of the Baga- 
duce River, near Penobscot, Me Upper 
left Lima, Peru Philip IV. 8 Reales 
1659 Upper right. France Louis XIII Ecu 
blanc 1652 £,ower left Massachusetts. 
Pine Tree Shilling 1652 Center. Nether¬ 
lands Leewen Daalder (Lion dollar) 
1641. £ower right Potosi (now Bolivia) 
Charles II 8 Reales 1678 


Courtesy, Maine Hiitorieal Society. Portland, Maine. 

Coins unearthed at Richmonds Island 
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Monhegan 


In Maine, at and off the mouth of the Kennebec (then called the Sagadahoc), were the trading 
and fishing posts of Pemaquid and Monhegan Island. The latter was the favorite rendezvous 
of British mariners. Even today its bleak rocks present a scene not vastly different from the 
one that met the eyes of the first white men. 







Minon J Bradshaw 7he IMame Cand 1941 

Monhegan Island 
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Section of ancient pavings at 
Pemaquid, Maine 


Pemaquid 

At Pemaquid was once a flourishing 
settlement. Ancient cellars and pave¬ 
ments have been excavated on the site 
which may go back as far as the Fif¬ 
teenth Century. 


Seventeenth Century felling axe found in Maine 

Courtesy, Bucks County Hlstoncal Society, Doylestown, Pa 
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Maine 

In the Northeasterly part of Maine was a debatable land where the English and French were 
to fight it out for 140 years Fort Pentegoet was soon to be established as a French frontier post 
on the Penobscot, to which place came Frenchmen from Quebec by canoe or on snowshoes, 
and from whence the Jesuit priests carried forward their Christianization of the Indian, 
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Schoolcraft Jndian Vribe^ Pt 111 1B53 

Snowshoes 


Bacquene de la Patherie Jlislofre de ) Jlmerltfue Sefilentrlonale 1753 

Canadian on snowshoes 






If 


Indian convert 

Bacqoene de la Pothene, Wstoire de r^merlijue 
Septentrionale 1753 
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Courtesy, Federal Works A*ency, 


Washiopon, D C 

Scene on shore of Great Pond, 
Acadia National Park, Mount 
Desert, Me 


7bt Cfoiun Collection, In the British Mascnm 

The fort at Saco, Maine 


Fur Trade 

The English and French traders fought 
for fur trading rights in these wilder¬ 
ness outposts. Beaver skins were much 
in demand. In Europe fur was the 
fashion. 

Here we have a rather quaint conception 
of the beaver and beavers building their 
huts 


Jhe World Displayed. 1759 
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There were early settlements at the Isles of Shoals (which were divided between Mason and 
Gorges), and along the banks of the Piscataqua Besides the furs and fisheries there was the 
lucrative lumbering industry to attract bold "adventurers” like John Mason. New Hampshire 
timber was used in the building of British ships Each ship from England brought supplies for 
hardy settlers. 
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Courtesy, Bristol Record Society 

List of goods on the ?<leptune, 
sailing for New England from 
Bnstol, England, Jan 17, 1640 

^hochecho .^s***^ 

' f / 


Map showing one of the New Hampshire timber areas set aside for the 
use of the Royal Navy 

'Tbf Crown Collection in the British Museum 
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The Use of Royai JS/ar 
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Home made shovel made in one piece from ]■' /; , 
a white oak plank li ''*” 


/■ j "Y'y '* TTiiiv^ plank 

Humpihire Historic*! Society, Concord, N H 
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Cider pitcher New Hampshire 


Steatite Indian bowl, probably made by the Penacook Indians 
Found in Manchester, N H 

Courtesy Manchester Historic Association, Manchester, S H 


Earthenware jug New 
Hampshire 

Courtesy, New Hampshire Historical So¬ 
ciety, Concord, N H 


Indian stone axe New 
Hampshire 
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Ji.tght 

Undated map showing the loca¬ 
tion of Strawbeny Bank and other 
New Hampshire settlements 

Courtesy, Jhr Croum Collection in The 
British Museum 

As Strawberry Bank grew 
in importance, forts were 
erected at the mouth of the 
Piscataqua River, By the end 
of the Seventeenth Century 
these forts presented a formi¬ 
dable appearance. 

"Below 

Fort William and Mary, on the 
Piscataqua River 

Courtesy, public Archives of Canada 
Ottawa, Canada 
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3 

THE PURITANS 


St'ern Coasts 



Along New England's shores 


Among the many small fishing ventures along the New England coast, was one at Cape Anne, 
established by a stock company of Dorchester, England, in about 1625. Three years later the 
settlement was moved to Naumkeag (Salem), and under a reorganized management (the New 
England Company) John Endecott was sent over as Governor. 



Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Gov. Endecott's sundial, the oldest time¬ 
piece in New England It was made by 
William Bowyer in 1630, the year the 
Puritans founded the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony 


Courtesy, The Commonwealth of Massachusetts State Library. 

John Endecott, first governor of the Massachusetts Bay Company 


By still another reorganization of this company the region about Massachusetts Bay was, by 
royal charter in 1629, granted to the Massachusetts Bay Company, and in 1630 came the Great 
Migration of the so-called Puritans. 
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(UjkIkar'A I I |t4i • mu 

III * > .nl >■ > .1 
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'• i'flii ft.i 


Courtesy, State House, Boston Massachusctts Bay Colony 1629 Portrait of 

John Winthrop first governor under the Charter. 

The preliminary hardships over, this new colony flourished as had no previous English colony 
in the New World. From it were soon settled the new colonies of Connecticut, Rhode Island 
and New Haven, including the eastern end of Long Island; while it dominated the life of 
Plymouth and New Hampshire, and even annexed Maine. It was the seed pot from which 
grew New England. 

Stern Faces 






Rev John Cotton 


Rev Richard Mather 

Wood engraving by John Foster 


William Pynchon 

Couriisy, Essex Initltate, Salem, Maea 
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Puritans 

The Puritans were those members of the Church of England who wished to hold to the gains 
of the Protestant Reformation. They were opposed to the retention of a ritual and an episcopacy 
not unlike that of the Church of Rome. The Puritans leaned towards Congregationalism which 
permitted each congregation the freedom of regulating its own affairs. Unlike the Pilgrims the 
Puritan leaders were relatively wealthy. John Winthrop's memorandum giving his reasons for 
emigrating show mixed motives. Political and economic considerations as well as religious ones 
animated the Puritans. They glimpsed a church-state which would make the leaders important 
and to eifect this they would have to be as independent of England as possible. 

Forsaking the Old ... 



St. Botolph, atm*. Boston, EngUnd, where John Cotton was vicar 


Church used by Roger Williams 
at Salem, Mass. (Restored) 
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Place Names 


The settlement at Shawmut was also called Tremontaine, or Tri-mountain, on account of its 
three hills, and on one of the hills was placed a beacon. From these historical associations come 









..I 


_ ; 


the names Tremont Street and Beacon Hill, in Boston, 


Colonial axes 

Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mast, 


Hewing hatchets 
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The blacksmith set up his forge and anvil, made and mended tools, and beat out iron hinges. 
Later he would make shoes for oxen. Horses were not brought to America in the beginning. 



They Sawed Planks 

The carpenters sawed planks and made staves. 


Cat! Tfercken. 1658. 
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Shaving horse, on which shingles, clap¬ 
boards, and barrel staves were shaved 

Courttsy, Society for the Preiervation of New Bnglaixl 
Antiquitl^, Boiton. 
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Frows 



r j 




Frow clubs 


The square 


-ifJC . - S''' 

*y5W S^' • -VI, ■ , „ 

- A 'H . 


Jack planes 





The mitre square 


Nails were not generally available and wooden 
pegs or dowels were used instead, and beams 
were dovetailed by means of mortise and 
tenon. Here we see a carpenter chipping out a 
mortise. A tenon is shown on the end of the 
beam upon which he is at work. 


m 


Carpenter at work 

Van der Lya and Luyken Spiigel van btt memtlyk btdiyf 171S. 
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To Build Houses Like These 


Note in this old house the huge 
chimney, the casement windows 
and the sturdy door. 


The Old House Cutchogue, Long 
Island, N Y 17th Century The 
early houses at Salem were very sim¬ 
ilar to this Puritan house on Long 
Island 

CoMflwy, The Magazine and Mr James 

Van Alst 


Couritsj, Esiex Inttltute, Salem, Mast 

John Ward House. Salem, Mass Built 1684 


'Scotch-Boardman House " Saugus, Mass 
Built 1651 


The Abraham Browne, Jr, House Watertown, 
Mass ca. 1663 


Some of the Puritan houses had 
a medieval look with their many 
gables and their second-story 
overhang. 
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Whltcfleld Jbe Jlomes of Our 7orefatbtrs 3 v 1880*86 


Whipple House. Ipsv/ich, Mass. ca. 1640 


Iron works house. Saugus, Mass 1643 



Whlltlleld Jbe Oiomts of Our D'ore/albers 3 v 1880.86 

Lynde House Melrose, Mass. 17th Century Pierce-Little House. Newbury, Mass. 


There were a few brick mansions such as the Pierce-Little House. 



WhItefleW The Momes of 0<ir Torefaibers, 8 v 1S80-B6. 

Sutton House. Ipswich, Mass, 17th Cent. 
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Old Boston and New 







J&a!. 


The houses in Boston, England, had some influ¬ 
ence on the architecture of its young namesake 
in New England. All of these old houses were 
standing when the Puritans left for America. 
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We will enter a Puritan house and see how its occupants lived during the course of a New 
England day From a bedroom like this the mother and father awoke early and dressed, by the 
faint gleams of rush lights or betty lamps. 



Courtesy, 7be Jmerican TVIng, 7he ^Kelrapolltan Museum of Art, Mew york 

Thomas Hart House Ipswich, Mass ca 1640 

By the Light of Betty Lamps 


Note the “Betty lamp” on the wall, suspended on a trammel. A rush light is seen on the oak 
chest beside the Bible. The casement windows were kept closed at night, for the Puritans 
thought that fresh night air was injurious to health. 



Trammel, with betty lamp 

Courtesy, Old Qulnaliaug Village, Sliirlirldge, (vUis 



Rush light 

Courtesy, Mn ] Iniley Blair Collection, Cooper 
Union Mnaeum for the Arte of Decoration, 

New York 
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When the sun came up the casement windows would be swung open to let in light and sunshine 
if it were a summer’s day. In poorer houses oiled paper was used instead of window glass, but 
many a Puritan house was adorned with leaded casements such as those pictured here. 


They Flung Open Casement Windows 


mm 


ill 




mm 




Candle mould 




The wealthier Puritans arose from beds like these, in paneled rooms, and dressed by the light 
of candles, which were not so common in those days, and which were comparatively expensive 
unless made at home in a candle mould. 


Room from the Shaw 
House, Hampton, 
i\ H 

Ccur'fij, Ihc tlintnoin Wiiii?, 
The Melroj olitan M isc'ini ot 
Alt Niw York 




Courtesy, Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Boston Courtesy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Original casement windows Casement window 17th Century 

Abraham Browne, Jr. House, Watertown, Mass ca. 1663 
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Left, blanket chest Hartford, Conn 
Late 17th Century 

(■*ourif9y, Old QuirabauR Village, Stuibridgt, Masn 
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Courtcjjf, Wells Museum, SouilibriJgc, Mass 

Hadley Chest Connecticut 


The Puritan Fathers sat in chairs like these, brought 
from England. 


Three-legged or BofFet chair. 16th Centmy 

Courtesy, Harvard Unlveralty, Cambridge, Man. 
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The Puritan pulled on his hose or hosen, as breeches were then called 



Turned slat-back chair. Wainscot chair, ca 1600 Hose ca 1630 

ca 1650 

He sat in chairs like these while he pulled on his jackboots 


He then put on his doublet, and reached for his coat. 


" '' I 


Doublet, hose, and cloak, 
ca 1630 














■ 


, , jjB 


17th Century costume 
in the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, London 









Gov. John Endecott's 
chair 

Courtesy, Commonwealth of Massa 
chusetts State Library, Boston 


English costume 1650 

Edward Pugh London v 4 1807 ^ 


''’ 3 ^ 
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“ObedI Josiah! Come Down!” 

Thus shouted the Puritan father to his sons sleeping in the attic. They bore Biblical names 
chosen from John Speed’s Qenealogy of the Bible which was usually appended to the Genevan 
version of the !Ho/y Bible, the one the Puritans used in preference to the King James version. 
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The chimney seen in the attic of the Arnold House looked like this from the outside. It occupied 


the whole end of the house, a typical feature of early New England dwellings. 







CuHrlt-'j./, Mr Jnmcs Vfin Alsi, and The Mapazinc JliUiciues 

Stairway 

The Old House, Cutchogue, Long Island, N Y 

If the fire had gone out one of the boys would be sent 
to a neighbor's house to borrow some live coals in a 
fire scoop, for there were no matches in those days. 


Stairway 

Samuel Wentwoilh 
House, Portsmouth, 

N H ca. 1671 

Courtesy, The Metropoliian Mi 
scum of Art, Nev. York 

Fire scoop 

Courtesy, Onondaga Historical 
Association, Syracuse, N Y 


Courtery, Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities, Boston 

Eleazer Arnold House, Lincoln, R I ca 1681 


Stoirways 


Obed and Josiah and their 
younger brothers came tumbling 
down stairs like these, for their 
father’s strict command was one 
to be piomptly obeyed They 
had to listen to morning prayei 
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The mother or grandmothet, the latter often only in her thirties, was up early to start the break¬ 
fast. Life centered in the kitchen, and its warmth, cosiness, and appetizing odors made it doubly 
attractive on a frosty morning. Families were large, despite the fact that infant mortality 


And Many Babies 


Women 


Hollar Ornalus JMuIiebrIs JndUcanus 1640 

Female attire 17th Century 


Artist unknown Courtesy, Mrs William Stoflcld and Mr Andrew W 
Sigourney 

Mrs Elizabeth Clarke Freake and baby Maty 1674 


Firing the brick oven 

Ocean-Born-Mary House, Henniker, N H 

Utensils with legs which kept them the proper distance 
from the hot coals in the fireplace 

Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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Kitchens 



from the fire roasted meats to a turn. A spit, operated by a handle, was attached to one end 


Kitchen exhibit 


Courtesy, Pocumtuck Valley 
Mcmonal Assaciation of Deer 
Acid, Mass 


Belotu Kitchen 
Parson Capen House, 
Topsfield, Mass 

Courtesy, The Metropolitan Mu 
seura of Art, New York 


Another view of the 
Parson Capen kitch¬ 
en, showing the pine 
settle, the chamber or 
lantern clock, and the 
press cupboard and 
Carver chair near it, 
and the slat-back chair 
by the fireplace 


SaunMMinW 


The kitchen fireplace could not have looked like this, but almost every article in this picture is 
an authentic Colonial kitchen utensil. Note the trivets above the settle, and the Dutch ovens 
and roasting kitchen on the hearth. The roasting kitchen was open in the back and the heat 
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Wood and Pewter 


Meals were commonly served on wooden trenchers, but some families boasted pewter plates. 





Kerfoot Jtnerican Pewter 1924 Courtesy, Crown Publishers, Now York 

Pewter plates 

Porringers, of wood or pewter, were used for porridge. Corn meal for mush was pounded with 
mortar and pestle 

Abraham Browne, Jr House, Watertown, Mass. 

... -’•>*' ,ca. 1663, showing mortar and pestle near the 

"" fireplace To the left is a bannister-back chair 

Y @ ^ T Courtesy, Society for the Preservation of New rngland 

S .. A J A Antiquities, noBlon 


Pewtei porringers 

Kerfoot j^nterltiiii Pewter 1931 ( tiiirlety, CVciwii INililislirrs. 
New York 


Uther bowls were 
made by the In¬ 
dians from burl, the 
knotted growths on 
old trees. 


iiMI 


Courtesy, Old Qumabaug Village, Sturbridge, Mass 

Burl utensils 


Courtesy, Old Quinabaug Village, ShtrbrWg*, Mtut. 

Burl bowl 
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Division of Labor 

After breakfast the whole family busied itself with the day’s occupations. One of the boys 
yoked the ox team to the cart and went to gather hay from the meadows, if it were summer, 
or to the woods to gather sap from sugar maples if it were spring. 



Courfesy, Old Qulnabaug Village, Sturbndge, Mass 

Sap buckets 


Ox team 

Dnwn by P O. C D»rley Engraved by K, Hnber 


Ox team Cape Cod A throw back to the olden time 

The women and girls worked m the herb and vegetable gardens In 
wet weather the women wore pattens on their feet in lieu of rubbers. 


Woman with vegetable basket. Note the pattens 

Hollar Orruitus ^Hvticbris Anglicanus 1640 


Courtesy, Philadelphia Muaenra of Art, Philadelphia 

Wooden patten. Wooden sole, iron ring, leather strap 
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The New England winter had its hardships, but it had its beauties. 

"All day the hoary meteor fell/ 

And when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown.” 

—^Whittier 


Birches in winter 

Marion J Bradshaw 7be Maine Cand 1941 
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Fish and Fowl 

The housewife may have exchanged some article she had made with her own hands for a 
couple of chickens. 



Braun CMtates TArbis Jamirum 1<18 Ctblnel of Tiatural Jlislory 1830 34 


The women cleaned the fish. 



Clams were abundant along the 
beaches, and they kept many a 
family from starving, according 
to early colonial records. 



Clam rake 

Courtesy, New Haven Colony 
Historical Society, New Haven, 
Conn 


Braun Civitates Vrbis Jerrarum, 1618 
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Vegetables and Herbs 

Every Puritan woman knew the virtues of all the common herbs. Foods were seasoned with 
them, and many family remedies were concocted from herbs. 



Parkinson Parndisi (ti Sole 1629 

Savory (3) Hyssop (4) and Pennyroyal (5) 
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Seneca or snakcroot 


From the Indians the Puritans 
earned the medicinal value of 
snakeroot, or seneca as it was 
sometimes called 


There were no seed catalogues, 
but John Parkinson's Pcucuiisi in 
Sole was an encyclopedia of gar¬ 
dening information Then there 
was the almanac, dear to our 
forefathers. They planted 
everything according to the 
phases of the moon. 
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Red Men 



Indians there were, and they occasionally committed mischief, but they were not a serious threat 
in the beginning. Some were converted to Christianity by John Eliot and other missionaries, 
but these “Praying Indians” were few in number and generally reverted to savagery. 


The Train Band 


Courtesy, Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, Md 

John Eliot preaching to the Indians 


Because of the Indian menace men and boys were compelled by law to devote a certain number 
of hours to militia drill. The militia was called the train band. The sound of fife and drum 
brought the train band post haste to the town common. Seventeenth century musical instru¬ 
ments, including the fife and drum, are shown here. 



A man like Governor John Leverett of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony made a handsome figure in his military uniform 

By dn unlcnown artist Courtesy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 
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Captain John Underhill, the professional soldier hired by the Massachusetts Bay Colony to 
train its militia, was a swashbuckling person. We can almost hear him barking the commands: 
"Rest your musket I Draw out your match I’* 



Courtesy, Yale University Library 
Hexham Prfrtciples of the Mt Military 1637 

Manual of arms used by Captain Underhill 



Courtesy, The Commonwealth of Massachusetts State Library 

Gov. John Endecott's sword 
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The First Frontier 

By 1635 most of the good land about Massachusetts Bay had been taken, and our first "West¬ 
ward Movement” occurred—to the Connecticut Valley. 

From the new River Towns of Windsor, Hartford and Wethersfield, Roger Ludlow, writ¬ 
ing to “the Governor and brethren of the Massachusetts Bay”, voiced the spirit both of Puri¬ 
tanism and of many succeeding American Frontiers. 


To Defend Our Privileges 
and Freedoms 

. and being confidently persuaded that 
your ends of coming into these western 
parts were, and so remained, the same with 
ourselves, which was to establish the Lord 
Jesus m his Kingly Throne, as much as in 
us lies, here m his churches, and to main¬ 
tain the common cause of his gospel with 
our lives and estates; and whereas we know 
that our profession will find few friends 
upon the face of the world, if occasion 
serve, and therefore unlikely to have any 
aid or succour from foreign parts if our 
needs should so require, it is our wisdom 
therefore to improve what we have and to 
walk close with our God, and to combine 
and unite ourselves to walk and live peace- 
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Roger Ludlow’s letter 

Courtesy, Masiachwette HlXorlcal Society, Boitoii. 
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Barber Connecticut yiistortcai CollicUonS 
1838 

House of the Rev Thomas 
Hooker, Hartford's first religi¬ 
ous leader 

Ancient elm tree at 
Wethersfield 




Whltcnehl Jbe of Our 7ore 

jatbcTi 3 V 1880 86 

Old Stone Fort Windsor, 
Conn 17th Century 

.. . and Wethersfield 


Odell Shepard Connecticut and Present 1939 Courtesy, Alfred A Knopf, New York 

The Connecticut River 


Windsor... 


Hartford ... 


Barber Connecticut 7Itsronca/ Cotlections 1838 

Meeting House Hartford, Conn. This was the 
first church building erected in Connecticut 
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Pendants 

The Connecticut settlers built sturdy frame houses, and the second-story overhang, with 
pendants, was a distinctive feature. 



J FMderiek Kelly 7be Early Domsitic Jrcbiieclure of Connecllcul 1904. 
Courtesy, The Yale University Press 


1 '",- 
: : 





Upper left, Whitman House, Farming- 
ton; upper right, the Older Cowles 
House, Farmington; lower left, from a 
demolished house, Farmington; lower 
right, Moore House, Windsor. 


Upper left, Gleason House, Farmington; 
upper right, Caldwell House, Guilford; 
lower left, Hyland-Wildman House, 
Guilford; lower right, Hollister House, 
South Glastonbury. 
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Saybrook 


At the mouth of the Connecticut River still another group had built a fort to keep out the 
Dutch. George Fenwick was sent from England to govern this settlement, and with him came 
his young wife, whose tombstone, still standing a stone’s throw from the old fort, is perhaps 
a symbol of the rude life which a delicate lady endured far from friends at home, 




?kturesc)ue Jmerica 1873-7^. 

Indian Rock Narragansett, R, I, 

Williams House Providence, R. I, Built by Joseph 
Williams, son of Roger Williams 

Whitcfleld, 7be Tiotnes of Our 7orcfatb^S, 3 v, 1860^. 


Rhode Island 


Almost at the same time that Connecticut was coming into being, Roger ^X^illiams, disagreeing 
with his fellow ministers of Boston on matters of doctrine and law, fled into the Narragansett 
country and became the father of Rhode Island as well as the Baptist Church in America. To 
escape the Puritan wrath, many other men and women fled to the sanctuary of Rhode Island. 


Courtesy, Mrs Gilman C Cates 

Grave of Lady Fenwick at Saybrook. She died there in 1645 
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Downing Early Homfs oj Rhode Mand 1937 
Courisjy, Garrett and Massie, Richmond, Va 

Interior of Elder Ballou meeting house 


70 the left Elder Ballou meeting house, Cumberland, R. 1 
Built before 1749 

WhitefleW 7fae Homes oj Our yorejathers 3 v 1880 86 


7o the left Fenner 
House. Johnston, 
R. I 17th Century 

Whiteflcld 7be IHomrs of Our 
7orefatbers 3 v I880'fi6 


Below left Coddmgton House 
Newport, R. I. 1641 

Below ri0ht Gorton House Provi¬ 
dence, R I 17th Century One part 
of the house was built by Samuel 
Gorton 

WhiteAeld 7be Homes of Our 7orefather5 
3 V 1880 86 
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Whitefleld 7be Tlomes of Our forefathers 3 v 1880-86. 

The deserted grave of William Rlarlfcfnnn no,.- 


mm • 

Was this old tower at Newport there when 
Rhode Island was settled, or was it built subse¬ 
quently ^ Was it an old mill? Was it some pre- 
Columbian structure? 


Schoolcraft Indian 7rlbes J85t-57 


Ye Olde Ordinarie 


Whitefield 7be flames of Our forefathers 3 v 1880 86 

Roger Mowry's "Ordmane" Providence, R I. 1653 

Among those who found Rhode Island a haven of tolerance 
was William Blackstone, the first white settler (1623) on the 
land where Boston now stands Being a Church of England 
man, he did not get along with the Puritans. He moved to 
Rhode Island in 1634 and died there in 1675. 


Courleiy, Rhode Island Historical StKlcty, 
Providence 

Sachem Ninigret. A Niantic Indian 
of Rhode Island. He visited Boston 
in 1637 
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Pequots—on the War Path 

Whether it was due to these new settlements, or simply to the perversity—white as well as red 
—of human nature, the year 1637 found the Pequot Indians actively engaged against the 
whites. The new colony of Connecticut joined with Massachusetts in a war of extermination. 
The first real battle took place easterly of the present Thames River in eastern Connecticut, 
where the colonial forces under Captains John Mason and John Underhill set fire to the Pequot 
forts, burning alive some 500 Indian men, women and children. Those who tried to escape were 
shot. From a book which Underhill wrote, we get this picture of what took place 
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And Sfill Another New Colony 

The defeat of the Pequots was probably only one factor in the establishment, under the 
guidance of Theophilus Eaton, of a new colony at the mouth of the Quinnipiac River, known 
as New Haven Colony. 
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CoHftffiy, The New York Public Library , , 

^°"r' showing the nine squares, the names of the first property owners, and 
he church m the center of the town This is a notable example of New England town planning, and the 
origin^ nine squares still make up the heart of present day New Haven and Yale University. 
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Above Theophilus Eaton House. New Haven 
J^ight Signatures of John Davenport and Theophilus 
Eaton, and First Meeting House in New Haven 

Courtesy, ConneclfcHl Wagazint 
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A prominent feature of the landscape around New Haven was West Rock 

West Rock 

, Courtesy, ConnecUcut Magazine 




Whltcflcld, 7be JtoHies of Our Tore/alhers 3 v 1880 8S 

An early house in Norwalk 


Jf :' 


7o the £eft, Intenor of Ogden House Fairfield, Conn 
Note the size of the fireplace and the wooden beams 

Courlesy, Miss Mary Allis 

Settlements at Fairfield and Norwalk soon followed 
the one at New Haven. 


It..*' 






rirriTTHi 


Above, Ogden House Fairfield, Conn 
Shingled salt box type 

Courtesy, Miss Mary AlHs 

7o the Ceft, Taylor House Norwalk 
(now Westport), Conn ca 1690 One 
of the best examples of the salt box type 
of house. The long slope of the rear roof, 
accentuated by a lean-to, characterizes 
the so-called salt box house. 
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Long Island 

The men of Connecticut crossed Long Island Sound and established a settlement at Southamp¬ 
ton in 1640. Others from Massachusetts founded Southold at about the same time. These 
towns in Eastern Long Island resisted the Dutch influence m the western part of the island. 



Above, Mill. Bridgehampton, L 1 

J T Adams, tHlslory of the 7own of Southampton 1918 


Saw Mill. Long 
Island 

J, T Adam«i Wstory o! Ibe 
7own oj SoHtbnmplofl 1918 


Sayre House. Southampton, L. I. 

J T Adams, Slulury 0 / Ihc 'Cdw™ t'f SoHlbnmplon I')18 

ISelow, View of Southold, L. I. The house at the ex- 
treme left was built in the 17th Century 

Lambert, history 0 / ibe Colony o/ >lcio Haocn IH3H 


' n ' 

Indian Engraved on r s 

a Powder Horn \ /I, V 

^ 


Courtesy, Mr Stewart Cnlln 
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And Still the Indian 

From 1637 to 1675 the Indian made little 
trouble, but in the latter year “King Philip” 
gave the colonists a real struggle 


King Philip. Engraving by 
Paul Revere 


Defense 

These block houses to the north indicate the 
direction from which the Indian threat was 
next to come. 


Detail of the Gilman Gamson 
House, Exeter, N. H. Alleged 
date ca. 1650 


William Damme Garrison 
House, Dover, N. H. 
ca. 1698 

Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. Boston 
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Mclntire Gamson nouse 
York, Maine, ca. 1640 


^){Olltefleld 7be Tfantes 0/ Our tfoKjaiocrs o k 


York, Maine 

7o the left Peter Tufts 
House or "Old Fort/' 
also known as the Crad¬ 
dock House, Medford, 
Mass. 1677-80 The oc¬ 
cupants fired at Indians 
through the portholes 

(left) 


Tavern Tales 

Rumors of French and Indian forays in the northern settlements were 

town, and in the taverns each stranger was questioned by eager listeners and treated to flip, a 

drink made by thrusting a hot poker or loggerhead into a mug of sweetened beer flavored wi h 





The Wayside Inn. Sud¬ 
bury, Mass ca. 1686 


Whitcfleld 7be 'Jlomes of Our forefathers 
B V 1880 86. 


Poore's Tavern, Old New¬ 
bury, Mass. ca. 1650 

Whitefltid 71w Jlomts of Our 7orff«tbm. 
3 V. l$80-8d 


a dash of rum. 
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America’s Oldest Military Company 


f* &«/■’*'*•»/r' ^ 


facsimile of the original 
charter of the Ancient and 
Honourable Artillery Com¬ 
pany. This charter was 
signed by Gov John 
W inthrop 

Courtesy, Major Charles T Cahill 
Boston 
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// St George 

Honourable Artilleiy Company 

Co»r.«^, Major Charles T Cah.ll, Bos.on 
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Gov. John Endicott, whose sundml u - *i( 

.n the anXf ^ ™ ^ °f Popety. 
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Ships 

Returning from Indian skirmishes the men and older boys put down their muskets and went 
back to work. Some joined the cod fishing expeditions to the Maine coast. The abundance of 
timber made shipbuilding a profitable venture, and the shipyards of New England were soon 
building ships for the British fleet. The maritime importance of Massachusetts was apparent 
from the very beginning. As early as 1631, John Winthrop launched his “Blessing of the Bay” 
a thirty ton bark, at Mistick, now Medford, Mass. 


i-t, : ■) i :4 ] 


''■'*! ■■Vi*''' i *' 




Carver Xislory of Hoilon 1834 •* » ' " 

A 19th Century conception of the 
"Blessing of the Bay" 
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Van dcr A»'Voj'flijicn 1606 07 

Shipbuilding. 17th Century 
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Above at rt^ht and left 
17th Century ships 

Hollar Xaolunt 'Varloe yigurae el 
7ormae J6A7 


Midship section of a 
fourth-rate vessel. 1684 

Charnock Jn JUslory of Murlnr 
JrcbUeclure 1801. 
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Excitement 

Sometimes a whale was washed ashore and this was an exciting episode. The men cut up the 
whale and rendered the blubber m large iron kettles placed over fires built on the beach, obtain¬ 
ing valuable whale oil. 



“Whale Ashore!” 

«/A. iihitU ki ut if>ii ithiniO . , . , , • , 

/.ih'iif i.* thijhm*'* ^“*’1 *■'* ^ ^ Wtkilir t' i.nhnurl\ .iivut 6a ji'uh (ojiJi' 

/iipi tiitiih w i»il« ta 4 1 • V t 

1). 


II 




Si. 
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'Ttu penns ^ » *1^ /•’ fht. jhoti 
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Pomet J Comi>leat JUstory of Vru^gs 1725 

The male and female whale 


“Fire! Fire!” 

Next to finding a whale or a school of black- 
fish washed ashore, a big fire was the most 
exciting event in a Puritan village, whether 
the flames were put out by bucket brigades 
or by crude fire engines imported from Eu¬ 
rope. The whole town and countryside came 
running to the scene of the conflagration 
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Zeising 7bealr{ THaebinarum 1607-10 
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All Men Were Not Free and Equal 

Well-to-do Puritans brought indented servants to America. These men and women were 
bound by contract to from five to seven years, as a rule, before they were free to own land 
or to start a business of their own. In the crafts one had to work as an apprentice for seven 
years before becoming a master craftsman. 

' ' I Mather was a Puritan .. . 

I Reverend Cotton Mather, vain and irascible, wrote 
"'■r ■ books, and is remembered. 

' The Puritan shoemaker, scissois yrinder, farmer, furrier, 

' ' fisherman, carpcnrei, cooper, and blacksmith are forgotten. 


'R.iejht Scibsois grinder I 

Cnrzou 5cl iinp/jlz i • 

’ .(•>!' ! 

I ' 


Rev Cotton Mathei 


Judge Samuel Sewall , 

( ■’I r't’s Mnssrit Imst'ls ilis I 
to-i^al Snt s 


Judge Samuel Sewall joined in the pei sedition of witches, 
wiote a chatty diaiy—is rememhered 


CouTtny, Pociimtuck Vallcj Mcmonil Assoiintion 
of Dccrflclil, Mass 


was a Puritan ... 


Another Puritan — simply John 
Doe—spent a lifetime working 
with this hatter's block and mal¬ 
let 
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Spinning and Weaving 

We have seen John Doe’s family going forth in the morning—the son with the ox cart, the 
women with their vegetable baskets—the men drilling and fighting^ building ships and cut¬ 
ting up a whale. Let us return to them and watch them at other tasks. 

Most of the rugs, carpets, linens, and clothes were made by hand in the home. The women 
carded wool, after it had been washed and dried. The teeth of the wool-cards combed out the 
_ „ matted fibres. These fibres were then 

' 1 put on a spindle and twisted into yarn, 

8 This was done by means of the spinning 

' j wheel. The spinning was usually done 

J- ... / in the warm kitchen. The stool on which 

i the spinner sat was called a linset. 


I 


Wool-cards 


Spinning wheel Single spindle 

rr»rfti> 1 hti Mufopoliian Muse i oi Ar*. 
*>ork 



■" ■sit* r* » 
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Flax 


Linen was made from flax which was grown in New England from seed. The flax plant was 
rom twenty to forty inches high. The round seed pod contained ten flat seed from which linseed 
oi made. When its bright blue flower fell the flax was uprooted and when dry was drawn 
‘nto thin fibres by the flax brakes and hatchels, the same tools used in dressing hemp. 
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Domestic room^ show¬ 
ing reel, spinning 
wheel, flax brake, 
hatchel, and skeins of 
wool and flax 

CoMrIesy, Pocumluclt Valley 
Memorial Association, 
Creenlleld, Mass 


Hides were tanned with tannic acid, leached 
by being passed through a series of vats, the 
hair was removed, the hides stretched and 
shaved, etc It took a year to prepare hide 

Tan bark mill. New Hampshire 

Qmnlle Monthly Sept 1880 

Oak bark used m tanning leather had to be ground with a stone 
wheel operated by an ox or horse. 




It 


Tanners 

Garzoni Jll/tffufitir *^rhaint^lntz 
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Bayberry Candles 

The women boiled the berries of the prolific bayberry bush and obtained a wax from which 
sweet-smelling candles were made. 



The Bayberry 

Catesby T^aturai J^tstory oj CaroUna 1754 

Skins and Furs 

Beaver skins were not only used for money 
but were made into hats. Other skins and furs 
were used for rugs and coats. The raccoon, 
the bear, the deer and the opossum supplied 
the Puritans with warm clothing—as well as 
an article of trade much desired in Europe. 


Ef; j' 




I 


Garzoni Allgemeine 
Scbawplatz 1641 




Room from West Boxford, Mass ca 1675-1704. 
Note the furniture 

Courle5y, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


Furniture 

The Puritan was handy with tools of all kinds He made simple benches, 
tables and chairs Sometimes the local turner or cabinet-maker was given 
the task of making the more elegant pieces of furniture. 

Coopers and wheelwrights made barrels and wagon wheels. 


I 






"Below 


Cabinet-maker 


Garzoni Mlgemtm 


Scbawplatz 1641 
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There were a number of windmills in early New England. The Puritan took his corn and wheat 
to the grist mill and had them ground into meal and flour—if there was a good wind blowing. 



Tide Mills 

Other mills were built in inlets where the incoming and 
outgoing tides turned the wheels that ground the corn 
There was never a lack of power. Some of these old 
tide mills still stand. ■ 


Mechanism of a windmill 


Natrus Qrooi 'Volkomen Moolenboeck 1734 

1 . /. 

Spice. .. 


Tea and coffee were unknown to the 


Puritans in the early days, but spices were 


used, and almost every family owned a 


spice mill What a pleasant odor filled the 


kitchen where spice was being ground or 
bayberry wax was being boiled! 




Tide mill. Hingham, Mass. Built 1643 

Courtesy, OW-7ime Mew enghnd Apr 193J 

and Milk 


Milkmaid 

Ogilby Vritannla 1698 
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s, occup 
tor, and 


Scultclus Chyntnfeons !>lore blouse 1674 


Ear, nose and throat operations 17th Century 


Amputation. 17th Century 


At the beginning of the Eighteenth Century a few barbers came to America The itinerant 
barber was frequently a surgeon. In the early days some member of the family usually cut the 
hair of the men and boys. 








' WFl -ri 

, fi .%v.. •'» jfl 


ITo the left 

Barber shop 17th Century 

Garzoni Jllgewane Scbawplalz 1641 

Jo the right 

Method of cutting hair in 
Connecticut A pumpkin 
shell was placed over the 
head and the hair was trim¬ 
med around the rim of the 
shell. From this custom came 
the phrase "pumpkin head” 

S Peters J general Tiistory oj 
Connecticut 1829* 
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The Children 





Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

John Qumey 

as we see above. Like all other children they played with stick 


Robert Gibbs 
Puritan children were dressed 
horses, toys, and dolls. 


Compare this rag doll with the Elizabethan one (lefl) given to an Indian 
child by the English settlers at Roanoke Colony A doll was called a babe 
or baby in colonial times 

Courtesy, Doll Museum, Wenham, Mass 


Elizabethan doll 

De Bry grandes Voyages 1590 


The Horn-Book 

Schools were few and far 
between in the Puritan Era. 
The alphabet was taught to 
the children by means of a 
horn-book, made from a 
piece of wood and a thin 
covenng of horn 


Lcai ning ihe ABC s 
Hornbye s Horn-book 1622 


Miss Campion,with horn-book. 1661 

Tuer >lijlory of Ibe Jiorn Boolc 1896 
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'‘Young Obadias, 

David, Josias, 

All Were Pious” 

The celebrated T^ew England Primer, first printed at Boston in 1690, ran through dozens of 
editions. Generations of Puritan children wore out the pages. 





\i niTis iKc 

Ouf Lite doili.p.>H- 

My Book and Heatc 
Muft ne'er part, 

Jih feete the Rod. 

"iet bltiles COD. 

Brniid K'rxh> 'Troop 
V.’»» fwolluv/’d up. 

/<f fled to 7</ir. 
Sa'W fiery Hi'»‘r 
On iodew r"'"'- 

r Atifil V 'll fie 
Who //>«./ ^ Uoft 
I ed tilin’ the ‘■eJ 


JVtaA did Wear . 

lie old Wmti 



VoudR 

f-e-'?- /•/«»/, 

All were piouf. *■ 

feitr deny'd ■ '' 

Hi» Lord and tiyy^ 

i«eert B/fitr Cam' “ 
And UVCT the 

''rj/dlsaSi' 


J-r'iS’.afc'' 


I wo pages from 7he ?^ew 
England Primer 

a«tr._.. J...... .. 

WOE TO 

DRVNKARDS. 

A SeiniO’i by S a m v t i VV a k. o 
P rcrch i o'- /of'.v c/y. 


X .. - amnraaniTawf -'^-,.4 

^ - .»r..aw 


The strict teachings of the Puritan clergy 
were carried over into the schools, and 
into all walks of life, acting like a wet 
moral blanket on the natural animal spir¬ 
its of young men and women Puritan 
youth contrived to have fun at the husk¬ 
ing bee, the village fair, and the clam 
bake in spite of this spirit of "Thou shalt 
not ’’ Frequently they made too many 
trips to the hard-cider barrel. 

The average Puritan was a perfectly 
normal human being once he was out of 
earshot of the sermons which consigned 
him to eternal punishment. Life went on 
despite the awful pronouncements in The 
Day of Doom, by the lugubrious poet, 
Michael Wigglesworth of Malden. 


The 

Day 

of 

Doom 




‘Sj:ur 


•tAJI’ 





'S 






riwiiietfl'iTiaiiiMWilWWw 


Title-page of IPoe to Vrunkards 


1622 


<50 HI)? «( ©oom, 

wiih fcoreoi Wivci tJinjcr>, 
whole Kmter heart did bear a (vait 
ui aUheTRTimncet, 

Shall niiiarn ro more as hercioiure 
becaafe of her til ph^ht , 

AUhoughhe r<c her now to be 
1 dmtnd furlakcd wight 

exc/jr 

The tender Mother vmD own no other 
oi aU her rturacrous brootl, 

Ujc fiich aslYand at Chidls nglit hand 
arquiircd through hii Blood 
The pH>u> rather had now much laihct 
his eracelefsSon Oiouid iye 
In Hcil With Devils, tor ail his evils 
burning etcrniiiy 

Cr » 

Then Gad moll High {Imald injury 
byrparmghiinlu/Iaini 
And doth Tt)oyce to heat Chf ifts vokc 
adjudging him to pain 
Whu having all (both great and fmall) 
eonvinc*d and menceiT, 

Did then proceed there Doom to read ^ 
and thus it uttered. 

CCf 

Tfjmftffwtfbff, mdeKr/td/^rnlif/f 
th.tt nvrl( dwgMtt /, 

mfwtvtr 

u inwfi Mtpfrj^ 




Tenr jerMPM rrt tiMt (*4 

»hfrf ftrt And flAfnrth 

fmArt,vhtcii1»(rdfJrtrf 
At »l dHfXA^ndAmrtli 
CC/J 


thebeflof Plearnrevbe' 

Wliai' to depart (unto ourfmarO 
fromthcd ' 

1 1 > be lor aye banifliM away 
WMh D/ti/rcompany ' 

Ct ITT 

What io be Pent to PjM^Jhjntht / 
and flametof Smmnt Ftre ' 

To be furtoundedjttBd eke confounded 
with God I Ptvdt^eful Pc' 

What* loabde, ro for a tide, 
theftTorments, buefor Ettr ' 

To be rclcafcd, or to be eaftd, 
nut alicr years, but Never * 

cen. 

Oh, nowthcrt'snoroom 

for hofe, ot help at all 
Sentence It paft which oye (liali iaft, 

Chnft will It not recall* 

There might yoaheat them rent and tea* 
the Aic with thcif out cries i 
The hideous noife of their fad voice 
afeemieth to the skies * 


JL I 


Pages from 7he Day of Doom (1673 edition), a best¬ 
seller of its day 
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Sunday Dress 

Let us go to church with the Puritans. Here we see the women in their Sunday best. They 
wore masks to protect themselves from wind and sun, and wore chicken skin gloves in bed 
to keep their hands white. 









1 

1 


Hollar Ornalus 5WuIiebris JtngUcanus 1640 


Cold Feet 

Beds were warmed at night by moving a warm¬ 
ing pan, filled with hot coals, between the cold 


Here is Anne Pollard with her Bible. 


She no doubt carried a foot stove filled with hot 
coals, for there was no heat in the church. 


Anne Pollard Portrait painted in 1721 when 


Foot stove 


Courier/, Onondaga Historical Association, 
Syracuse, N Y 


she was 100 years old 


Wanning pan 


Cowrleiy, Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 


CoHfieyy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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Man of God 


The Puritan minister was dressed like the 
Reverend John Davenport, of New Haven. 

The congregation knew the poem and prayer in front 
of their Genevan version of the Bfble by heart 


« Ol the incompai able Ti oafui e ol 

die holy SliI| iMiv. ' iih i P 
/ I tLc tlllCI'jc'l th, f. 


11 1 ^ 21 ! I? 


C Ul'CtlliiwlI 


to c.i< eo' rhiics c' ui 


(icre luhcImlkctliadtiiU' ilu Piitc 


Ijir. isu.t Bread [fiat I 


tlnttlca>‘|iLa.]|*ntanai 


7 liC iidin u 'aii )n deerr, 


UniTiHtlgilUIAgJWlHH 


] Iicro[ttciri.ot<' r I iilushc 


nihin i.fdr l LiircIciLiK 


I* ’ ^ 

■ >/* 

.c’ 

I'L V s'! 

*•11' T ' +' i 

^liSiai 


Ccuriesy, Yale Univeraity Art Gallery 


Rev, John Davenport 
Portrait by an unknown artist 1670 

They sang from the "The Bay Psalm Book,” the 
first book in English printed in America. 

•■JtyVj'Ur.tVj’ .•e.tj’J's.b’ 'cu’Ta-*-jK 

\k cdQ 

m WHOLE 

BOOKEorPSALMES 

fJL T»ANSLATED mil SNC'TSK (-I(» 

ow<w. eJ ^ 

Whcreuntoiiprcfixcdidifcoutrcdc. fjL iBIM|| |B 

'^ycljring nutoolyilie lawfuUncij butalfopiG Wig 

ihentctflityoftlitliovcnij'Ordiiunct lihtA [n|p 

Zftlbiwn-iitfGBd^eSpliKtrtnJ?^ in 

. 'M*i V ^eHeMitbtrtn S |B|Ba B 

^trUMAU'!:i»n^^^png\H^t9theLordwitb 


r^tU 7dW?J’ V. Vi0 

tiHjbemtrrfhthimfiniffAtmn, ^‘^{*0 


Title-page of "The Bay Psalm 
Book”. Printed by Stephen Daye, 
Cambridge, Mass 1640 




Ilc’llci.DCll"il> 


C»vnilitll 3 i,ih,,ctib 


Pr.i\ II .Ifiiiji li, ich ihisrcl, cil, 

10 ItllLl'IlCtli tCII), 

PW tip It. That kiiowk'dgcmiy bring this efteft, 
toitiomfic inyfinnf. 

Then happy tlion, in all ihy life, 

whatloio iheeberallc, 

Pralp 411 ,ij Yea,doiiblehappyniahihoiibe, 
when God by death thee calles, 


QCracMmr.od anJuioftmcrcifulirndier, wl.jehlnft vnuclirafcdvsthe rich 
^ audprcciou,iewi.li ol th> lit.lyWord, anillviv.iili thy Spirit, thatinnay be 

wiilcninouthterti tuoiir tuerjalling comfort, lu itlormcv(,torciiew vs ac- rfMCid 

' / “™inBt“,hineoivncimap,c, lohuildvivp, indcihlievaiiuothcpcrrcfthgildine 
ofihyCbiin (anflifyiiigand mcrcaSimiiivullhcjULiilyvcituci Oientthis o 

hcallcnJypaihcr,foi IclMiChnncsfjhc. Auicn 


Poem and prayer in front matter of the J-loly Bible. 
Genevan version. 1606 


The First Book ... 

and the Press on Which 
it was Printed 


•--di, . 




Pnnting press used by Stephen 
Daye in pnnting "The Bay 
Psalm Book” 

Cowriejy, Vermont Historical Society, 
Montpelier, Vt 
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The Meeting House 


'Old Ship” Meeting 
House, Hingham, 
Mass. 1681 
















• r-ff 




I .V’. .r a } 

%■ 




t 


Sonic of the limbers or the 
"Old Ship” Vleeting 
I louse, from a dtrphcation 
of them in The Vlctio- 
poliian Mus'cum of Ait, 
New Yoik, showing the 
influence of the Oothic 
style in Puntan nichitec- 


t.ri' 


•.\i ' , 














JZJTr-r'-xr.t 


Thei c was nothing demociatic in the 
l>.»/»rte.™r3r*''te seating ol the Puiilnn eongiegation 
Each thuieh had its lented pews, and 
the sealing committee allotted pesos 
accoiding to official innk, soeial pies. 
tigi‘, and wealth 1 eelings weie in 
Hired light and left by tins unpnpn- 
lai committee 


Building the church 
roof and steeple 

InslIlHl de Trance Jeadeinte 
Toyale des Sciences Descrlp- 
lion des Jrls et Metiers 
I7i 
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Art was Satan’s Work 

The pewter or silver communion service in the 
Puritan churches was invariably elegant, and this 
was about the only concession to art these ascetic 
iconoclasts were willing to make. The Puritan 
church banned instrumental music, as well as 
murals, stained glass, tapestries, and statuary 
Stark simplicity, within and without the church, 
was the rule. 



Sliver communion 
cup. First church 
in Boston. Given 
by John Win- 
throp 

Courtesy, The Trustees, 
First Church m Boston 


Coin was Scarce 

Very little coin was dropped in the collection 
box, for there was very little in circulation Most 
of the members paid their church dues in corn, 
fruits, furs and skins, and other commodities 
The church attic was frequently used as a store¬ 
house. 

Massachusetts issued its famous “Pme Tree 
Shilling” in 1652 1 he mint was closed in 1683 


'll 
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David Rejoiceth 

The Puritans had been brought up on the resounding psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins 
appended to the Genevan version of the 'Bible. 



THE PSALMESOF 

PAVID IN MEE- 


In the Book of Exodus in this same Genevan ver¬ 
sion they found a justification for the punishment 
of witches 


“Thou Shalt Not Suffer a Witch to Live” 








TER. 


Borotvnog.'Wwchcraft. Cbw.X3c{ij. Soiemrw ftfalle 


T 


Beatuivi 


6 F»rwiiy? diew] 


. mtoilieLoriiitnowtie, 
tfJh IDM ttjhu^ tad mduM * tuMn!) wiyofvrtckeduttn, 

»jM«« ItrtIujIuWlfidthitfiMi dm tSi Ilollqultebsoutnhrownc. 


tb*re^At tarn 



Quareirerauenint pfaly TS 


‘ dmiii 


3 HfiflioUbeJlkethetrecihacgromth, 
wbf the >VMcn fide: 

WhlclibfiOgexhfenhnioRnUaraiu fniuM 

inherduetuoewditlde. 

'WhoreledelhimncueffiideBOf fdl, 

bwflwifiOiftiUsfjtlfljrtd, 

Euai fo all thing* IhiU prorpcrwell, 
uuttbit man cake* inlnnd. 

4 Safhillnetthevugodlynien. 
they fhidl be nothingIb 

Dutasthe deft which ftooi ilw eirth, 
meiA bid Jtiue* to anil fio 

5 ThwefoicDiallnotthewickedineo, 
JijiMdanicot ftandTPrighl 

^ * finncrtvvlthihc im(1 

mall come inflate or fight 


"T/TTHjrclidthcCeniileslurtiulisraife? 
V V whatrwewMin their btune? 


3 Shall webebound to them fay they? 
let all their bon Jr be broke r 

AndoftheirJotSnoc and weir law, 
lovi retell the yoke. 

4 Outhethicinthehcuen dwelih, 
rh«Ic doings wtU deride 

Aiidniake tiiemtllaacnackknBfleckf| 

throughout the wotld To Wide. < 

I FormhiiwTaththetotdwrilfsy, 
wthemvponadiy 
And In hit fvrie trouble them, 
and then the Lotd vviU fiiy 

6 IhiueannoincedhlmmyKinc, 

vponmy holy hill 
r ihjv. ;n. pV. 1 I 


Thou art niy deirc and ondy fonne, 
ro day I thee begot ^ 

8 All people I wifr^ue to thee, 
asheyrMatthyrequed, 
riiecndsindcoansofalhheemb, 
byilieefiiallbefeCeft. 


a a-v a 

V' 1 *e *- ‘ Mfiv « 

ft r'» U fatf |( I 1 a L llldg I 

.11 nie, iieibii i sv iriAic'iiiLi 
Atighbour. 

to iratnaJiddiuervntolilindfihbonrto 
aAyOr M t.sr (herpe, or any btaf^aad 
It die, or befburT, orukauway byctitiwci^ 
Mndnomanicok, 

tt •AtioaihoTtheLMdnulbebeiwttnt 

them cwalne,that he Iraih not put hii bind «n- 
cohlinetgiibMiood.indilieowncrof^tfhiil 
faketWMfii andnefhtllnotnitkcUgooili 
om** ia> t a * Dut ifx be Hollcn from him, he Oull 

tsake roniwikm tnto the owner ihereor 
It tflcbetornelnpiecca, iieefhallbrlnir 
uL * f»cord,.i*dftull not make tl^r good, wfutiu 

iftjali fcn»tM devour^ 


tVmftmU 

tUatutM 


dunhrf, the c igik (fay thou IHaU 

ghjelltM 

fhall bean holypcnpfeentomr, 
^n^thet (hall ytonte any fl ihihatiiteine ,, ^ 
ef ht*SU In the field: yre ihall tail it' to the fmT 

L*; 

CHAP XXIII “* 

thf/ratqrr itu l&rM/'b«M/i«ni Iw ti 

ir M' 

{lihftftifjtUjlA*, fUJ ¥41 Jr m 


Iw ti 
MM 


fkd ¥ 4 H 

lt*tituuirj IhU Ati Utlt^ mJ 

T HoufluIr not] tccduciraKc calc, 

(Kale (Itog put tiiliif laotl with the wkkcil 
tobeallxlfewuncfft 

* ^ Thou fiuJt not follow a mnliinjic (o 
docullJ,tKitbeit»gret m acenrnHicrfir^ro 'f*'*'*^ . 
dcclIncjkomaiiy.Midouffihrovurirrmwi 
i^^AnJifannnborewMvkronuiiielgh t hou llialciKit dWcnie a ponrrman ^e**^*" 
i}our,andttbchuit,occlitlie,rTKownerthirc> Ityhiicaule 

ofnwbelngby.heflullJurelymikeirgooJ 4 < Hthou meet thing mcmittaxf 
•y IfibeAwnrrthtreofbeby.hcniillnot htaafle^lngaHtay, Uioullillr 


ft II. AmUM tmkch Koodtj^UUi^ran hlicd tiling,it (came 
forhUhire 

ftMUylilN't 
* 9 .W 4 **I 


hhtiagiine 

j lirhoiirctihiiKwrmirjudeJyjfigw 
dtr htaburthen, wilt tliou it tit io htlpUuin ? 
tliAulhaJrbelpebHft vpjgajHewubtc 
d Thou dialtiioiuiitiihruwiiH right Nn^iiAft 
ofthypoonrmhiaJwr 
7 Th«u t>nl<keeM ihte fatie frtmii I*lfs 
matter/iAd (Jnlt 

rlghtttaui I toT 1 will nor luildie a wfchedmiii. .> Am 


•6mm Ilf 


tlindcth tin t Alls, Mil peigtiitUaibd wmJei ^ n' 


< I 4 « II • I 

»a i 

rarhcrieiTe child 

«l IftlioM vcie oriroubleiuih, andfohe 
call ficcry vmome, I will lurcly hearehlscry 
Iticnfliall inyvrr»hbckintllcd,>rKJl 


I A* n „ 

I 


1 C wtrmlwm Ottitiow ’ 
lerrehithm*!. Ji*^*.*' 


$1 Tlioir 

Utt inMiftiilftMi m 


Thomas Sternhold 
7he “Whole Book 


and John Hopkins 
ofTsatmes. 1606 


Id ^“And Iftman rnrife a maydthatia 
fiorbetrorhed, and lie Iff t hher.br Oull itidow 
her,andtakeheitotill wife 

17 irherratherielule tegiue her to hint lit 
flulipsy money, actordmg to iht dowryof 
virgin* 

18 Vlhoulhalinorfiiffirawltclitnlnie 

19 *|Whorotiieriieih wiili a beili, (liafl 

ditchedcath ____,... 

so i|*Hethsto/Teretiivnro*i7godi,raue ofchtliglairDUi 
•wroahcLordonfly.fhilbefiamc p ^Tlioudult not opprefleiniinjwi f 

ti €*MoreoMer.tlii)uf)ulinotJoelnlu- forytknowtberhemtefamangtr,feehwyel«^il 
r i ^ WfrtAi'WgmlntlwW'*’—^ 

10 ^Morrvuer, (irc 

hyhnihsndgjilirrthe . 

i> Buetbc fnirtiih yerrethou link letit 

,4 i-jt ft n 'I ' « u« I ipl ' I Cl e 1 * 

• I s' ’Ikii f I C * 

, , .. . • I .11 e.> ' aC II ft n I h I .4 i n I > f I 

^ 5 “ wllklllyouwkhihtfword, sndyouf^'wiuei thyiHieyvaiWadwthihwecilttietTcrt. 

flwU>tvvidowei,and yourthiUrenlaihohlTe 11 ’«iif *•< ilwi liir.iii t^okr im 
ij ^’■Ifiboolendinoney tomypc(Jl>le, inrir min av 1 .cm. iT.i 4 rMi - • ••■ ' 

therm, tothe phorevrUhihee, thoufhalrnot 
bcatan yfurcf volo him t ye (halJ not 0ppH|(« 

Winwihefury. 

ad Ifihouiekethyneighbouri raiment to 
phdge,ibou (halt rtlioicitvnto hliubd'Sre 
Soutane goc downer 
a? Porthatb hucouetlhgoncly t iWihk 
hhwgerinentforWiikmneiwhfrdnnvilllie 
(heiref tittrefort when hefpicth tnw 44, f 
winhme him i foe (am mercliiilb 

•«H|f 


pURr., 

»v„ 

‘Ma- 


lie tr* iitfti • ic ra cl, 
er. a'lJilir 

11 h ' «i lei I I ft II 

hi r'eiOie mu Mil r l> i. n 
M 1*4 i-'^c I'l r nr ^0 l|, 


IV 


i Cl 


13 ^ 1 '1 t I >1 ■ 


l^uli ll I 




VIHUUMmUwyiVIW P> «<«>NlkJ», 

If T 1 laia*fekliW|wrblfr>ftofrwl(«~ 
uenedhidWvdicMfKflMcatmlfioenwdlitCMl 
s8 «*Tli<iiifhilinontU*v(iAtli«fMdgef, ftuentUf**lew*ihiartdBdil»f,.1.iht 
aiehWrjpcsHetaUfnfthentleTnfthypeopTe IcHioTihe wmwihbf Abdi' for ui w iJnm rs 
.* 9 %TWiw * ibwaifoace fold ihy howr mrll nut nf Cgyrt i<oi4''««ne MlepMani 
Kaltthoiincitbe^backe ^riHfuflDOMlnr bdoeernacmiatr Sr'7'*!‘^*‘ 

^fimiicr(h«Ittl(M>|niieiiie id The'•W alfo til ihe loimfker ilw 

yo tdtawMcrtiihihotidoewlrhiWneoit- fMfreHaOflhyllbmaiaiWlucItthoMMievv IT 
eoMdvdthi^fbeepeifoaM^tycstr Aaalibc' cn In the field 1 and the ‘feaft of gcahcting 

.LI*. 




Page from the Book of Exodus in 7he JdoJy Bible 
Genevan version, 1611, showing the moral precepts 
which the Puritans followed to the letter Note 

paragraph eighteen. 





/ 


Witch cicatrix. A 
scar or wound on 
a tree, which, in 
healing, took the 
form of a witch 

CoMfiMy, TIh Essex 
Iniiltulc, Salem, Mass 
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“For Covenanting with the Devil” 

Fanatical witch hunts spread throughout New England, culminating in the infamous witchcraft 
trials in Salem, Massachusetts in 1692, in which eighteen innocent and harmless men and 
women were hanged, and one old man, Giles Corey, was pressed to death. Judge Samuel Sewall 
and the Reverend Cotton Mather were leaders in the effort to discover and punish persons 
suspected of witchcraft. They repented of their parts in this shocking episode at Salem, but 
repentance came too late to stay the hangman's hand. 




ft iti ’■ ,11, 






c/Yf' / 


O' 


Clri Vi«-« *.p*~*^^ 

1 ^ A.^j< >*j<»**' wofi^ur~ 


tffu 9 / JU 1 

p>. 






Ik. ' C ^ ^ y t- i ^ 

‘ ■ »_ x^/yria ■L r 


V ) ^ ., 

^ • Jie thci \y j ^ A flu >- K 'n ^ /fti 

a /?ic ^ cA A*i 






,^r' .'Ju/ / 6 /? f - 

V L t i ^ J-/' ^ » ff~ T "v 

fflii t 1 .. ie I Mu i l''''t/'» 

hti! // «/ii _ », .('y ^{i It I 

xfu* Mdr-iii t ® 

fij f/( 'y ,^/iJ I'^d JiaflaiA 


7^, S/AJ 


Couf(«sy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Depositions of Mrs. Ann Putnam and Ann Putnam, Indictment against Abigail Hobbs of Topsfield "For 
Jr before magistrates Hathome and Corwin, Salem, Covenanting with the Devil ” 1692 

May 31, 1692 


“I Know Not the Least Thinge of Witchcraft” 



CilwIF '” 

^ ’ ij*'K 

HePfi mi-Mi /tu*?7l ''■' ' 

Y'""x‘''' iTV' 

I'CiUm' 'll,.' (J niff- Lllf ■ViCr^^.jJ yii 


3S! 


Excerpt from the petition of Mary Easty, from the 
court files of Essex County, Salem, Mass 

Rebecca Nurse, an aged woman of 
Danvers, Massachusetts was hanged 
for witchcraft. Her house still stands, 
and is called the "Witch House” 


pr*i 
I iV 


f'h 


Rebecca Nurse House, Danvers, Mass. 1678 


Courteiy, Society for the Preservation of New England 
Antiqaitles Boston 


. V 
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In spite of the exhortations of the Puritan divines the "Old Adam” got in his work and fit 
punishment was meted out by the magistrates. 


Public Humiliation 


Stocks 

Puritans in the Stocks, 
A satirical drawing by 
Hogarth to illustrate a 
scene from Butler’s 
T^udibras 


\b’'TSW!JW^r I 


Gaol 

Old gaol York, Maine 

Courtesy, Historic American 
Buildings Survey, 
'Washington, D C 


re placed on tne aucKin 
pond, or were forced to 
nown as a brank. or S' 
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The Scarlet Letter 

One harsh Puritan custom was exemplified by the so-called Scarlet Letter Law, which com¬ 
pelled persons convicted of adultery to wear the letter “A” sewed to their upper garments. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s masterpiece The Scarlet Letter, was inspired by this law. 


f u ] 

fetcoilff SDlfaS in 6i# 
fiCtidoijp, (except cEyiici' tiiBW of jrtuic BE 
ejtn oton ccotot?). ) ' , „ 1°'A 

The Drink to be licted, for the Poor of the 
Tov\n. And die Indian to be Examined be- 
foie a Jnfljcc, 

angitibinnK iitins SDnmfi. p 

A pine of Five Shillings, for the Poor of 
fhcToivn. Oi, A Scourging, not exceeding 
1 cn Laflies, 


( XV.) 

Off sm? ggniyidng foun^ in ©eft toitl) 
iinotljci inniis dSe. P- o-j 

PtH Both Manana Woman feverejf Scourged, 
{ not cNcecding Thirty Stupes.) 

Uiiltls it appear that one party was mecriy 
Tillpiized,and confented not*, and then the 
Pimifhmcac of that party Abated. 

ahultrrt) dotiimittcli. p. tftf. 

ConvifVed before theJufticesofAflize,- bofft 
Man apd Woman to befctoiftheGallowei nfl 
Hour, with a Rope about their HeeLand the 
other end cad over the Galloyvcs. And in 
rheway fiom thence to the common Gaol, to 
be Scorn ged, not exceeding Forty, Stripe^ 
And foievcr after to wear a Qipital A ^ 
lyvo Inches long, of a contr^ Golqur tt> 


f , • . C 13 !! " 

^ei^9tiie|,{^«rcd,on their upper Garments," 
in open view. And as 
oftio'M WdlPbPi'V without it, openly to be 
Fifteen Stripes. 

iSJjP^CB-fl^aiptpBnij t5e fotiiicc itiiis. 
B«nb Bc aaifft, being alfbe, ( iiiilfret tbep 
iiBiiB betat BMtnt for ®jiMe ytoiB, qnb fit 
tW'lerm babe not hear# of one anothtc ) 
4nb wtegtib dftftbf Sbftortt, or tojiere 
t^e 9Jartiafrt fjOit been sttlorrb lETofb ■, oc 
6einiiwibt.«ih#*tfl» agtofilontmt p Oif. 

EsfUnnum 134 ,, 

, TtHi D.catb, as in Cafes of Felony; in 
! IBbacerer Codnty xheOlTcndcr is apprehended. 


! ' ( XVIL ) ■; 

Of, otfecwnct ajtfnt, fiiffciing 

! 'fttB||Bi»^gE.l)rtn|il1ir in tlinc m. 

a>if &fUiiX0: ftiiit otijtc 

9Dcf|^fy ft tjitif Ijabt ft ticmfr fo c ■ p Tlf 

iikft forfeitures as bv l.aw in- | 
flif^cd on c()(inti)atS<ill without UcenR. 

I swf J3)faft«rif, tBliftffA Btibt, to ffonccfll i 

I flier 

! - ' 


Abstract of the 
Lawes, showing 
the Scarlet Lettter 
clause 

Courltjy, Essex Institute, 
Salem, Mass 


R«gicidas 

These .^ame Puritans were ready to defy their own King by harboring the "Regicides/’ who 
had caused Charles I. to be beheaded, and who fled to America from England after the Res¬ 
toration. The Reverend John Davenport, Governor Leete, and William Jones hid two of the 
Regicides, William Goffe and Edward Whalley in a cave on West Rock near New Haven, 
Conn. 






Judges Cave 

‘llh/ia£& 


' 'A y. 1 

' -r,'? ,1 - VI 






Whalley, Goffe, Dixwell 


Map showing DixwelPs 
grave John Dixwell, one of 
the Regicides, lived in New 
Haven under the name of 
Mr. Davids and is buried 
in the town green 

Stllei Jk Wistorj of Three of the 
Judges of Xing Charles 0 1794 
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“Go Bock to England! Leave Us Alone! 

The Puritans wanted to govern themselves without too much interference from the Royal 
Governors sent over from England. One of the more unpopular governors was Sir Edmond 
Andros. Church doors were used as bulletin boards and one day in 1689 this broadside was 
seen posted on church doors and other public places. 

Governor Andros had infuriated the people ^, -j, n n t) i s i m 

of Connecticut in 1687 by appearing in Hart- y—ipr-A T 

ford and demanding that the Connecticut ^ L 14 1 HV .* 

Charter of 1662 be surrendered to him. To 

avoid this ignominy the charter was hidden ^ 

in an old oak tree, known thereafter as the 

“Charter Oak.” It fell to the ground Aug. , mu, 


6TC 

Jpnl i«i' 


21, 1856. 


Warning to Gov Andros 
Apr. 18, 1689 


O cir @tlW 3 MVutlI .'jiiMiiv oUlcrs flic TnluhtaiKS ol 
tb'GtCoVuii iii'BPUcta.tDiactin, umg nun I'lD \mtl> 
il;c proplis ruwcii un>iii« to anno, in ite ucll iiioiion 
toliftcotlvf iuci'f MioUv uiiioront, iUE Druii It’ ilK 
pifffiit(Ctiffutrc aiiD to iifquamt mic tti.t 

tot t'-jc aiuttina aito tstcuntv ot ilit popit jnlnl'iii.iirdnfl 
tfomum’from tl)c imimnnii Dangcto tlifo mcim> wmo ijt 
onni, ona ntt ctpofta unio, ana foi vein otou 'Siifctv < cci. iiiDac 
It ntfclfart' ilwvou foitlitoitl) annrnmtt, ana Dtiiwc iipiut 
(Ssoamimmt ana jrornRro ' ■ btS>.iioca 

afcoramn to 10100 ano t . , ■ < . of i„i', 
li'liit!) 13 Tnoociilo ttptftcO ■ ‘ lU'iS'tiintP 

fjo'ntoiolfiicttomiria'tlf, " i ' tl<iiini .nia 

soiiloursmpitfonoriLdatc. ortiuiut an aiiiirta mv twil 
tnmoouc iiictnkmsof tlicrottihiations ai’idtowi) it .ini'op. 
pofitloii lit niaar. 


To Sr, Esmond Androfi Knight. 


The Connecticut Charter. 1662 


U'llliam SttHfJiltK, 
Jlitmai Dmtjorth, 


mtt irm'ht/i, 
Sjmml S'rimftm 

H lOiti* Bj'npi, 

Biirthl. GiJk}. 


Simen Brj^tJhut 
’Jihn Ritijjrils 
pltjhj Ctoi 
Jlajc i^JJin/jcn, . 
Jthit Pcjhtr- 
Peier Se^f/rtut 
Drui,l il'aierljnje, 
Arl*m IpMIbtM. 

■ Netfin 


Pofion Printed by Smiitl «Sl 9 . ' 

'' S’ 
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Communications and Travel 

Hartford was the midway station in the first postal route in New England in 1672. Governor 
Lovelace of New York (when the English took New Amsterdam from the Dutch in 1664 they 
changed the name to New York in honor of the Duke of York ), wrote to Governor Winthron 
of Connecticut explaining the new postal route from New York to Boston. Part of this route 
is still known as the Boston Post Road 
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How letters were folded and sealed 

Cowrlcsy, Harvard University Library 

Left Letter dated Dec 27, 1672, from Gov Lovelace of 
New York to Gov Wmthrop of Connecticut 

Stokes Iconogratyby of Monhaltan Island 

Letters like this were carried in the postman's pouch They 
were written with a goose quill, and blotted with black sand, 
which was kept in a receptacle called a standish 
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Letter by John Winthrop the Younger, 
Governor of Connecticut 

Courtesy, Harvard University Library 
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Page from the journal of Sarah 
Kemble Knight (1704) Madam 
Knight made the tnp from Bos¬ 
ton to New York in 1704, and 
her record of the experience is 
an American travel classic. 
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The stern, sometimes fanatical, words and deeds of the Puritans may blind us to their integrity, 
sincerity, and simplicity. The old houses they lived in, now mellowed by time, have a charm 
that increases with the years. The men and women who built houses like these have left us a 
precious heritage. 


Fairbanks House, IX-cihani 


Mass ca 1036, with laiei 


additions 


Sol Lt> for uic itinn ot 


Ln({Unil ViiiKj iiuci, Morton 


The Parson Cl.ipen Hoiis 


Topshcld, Mass loH3 


C ON Its7, iIi'ioiK Ai iLfinn lUiild t'tts 


Siii%Ly, I) ( 


Romance 

The House of the 
Seven Gables, Sa¬ 
lem, Mass 1662 
Restored Note the 
medieval style of 
gables Nathaniel 
Hawthorne has im¬ 
mortalized this 
house m his novel 
The Mouse of the 
Seven Gables 
1851 

Courtesy, The Essex Insti 
tute, Salem, Mass 
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Harvard Hall, built 1672-82, 
Stoughton Hall, 1698-1700, and 
Massachusetts Hall, 1718-20 

Engraving by William Burgis 1726 
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Puritan Poet 

Anne Bradstreet, wife of Governor Simon Bradstreet^ was New England’s first poet. Her 
volume of poetry, 7he J'enth Muse, was published in 1650. 
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Bradstreet House, North Andover, Mass Home or 
Anne Bi adstreet 

^hitcPcld Ihe Jlomes oj Our 7otetatocr5 3 \ 

Rt^ht Simon Bradstreet, Go\crnor of Massa¬ 
chusetts 1679-86, 1689-91 

CourlMy, The CoTimoiiN^ealth of Massachusetts State Librars 
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John Seller JItas afarllimus 1675 
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Map of New England 
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4 

THE HUDSON AND THE DELAWARE 

Henry Hudson .. . 

In 1609 Henry Hudson, an English navigator in the employ of the Dutch, sailed between the 
wooded palisades of a picturesque river in America in search of the Northwest Passage to India. 
His yacht, or vlie-boat, a vessel of eighty tons burden called the 'Moon, finally dropped 
anchor at a spot which is now Albany, New York Hudson's name was given to the river. 



Model of the Half Moon Pontanus Jlerum et Vrbts Jmstelodamcnsium Tiistorta 1611 

Dutch ships of Henry Hudson's day 


And H is Beautiful River 



Aquatint view of the 
Hudson River 1802 

Courtesy, Stokes Collection, 
The New York Public Library 
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The Shot That Lost An Empire 

In this same year of 1609, Champlain, the Frenchman, pushing south from the St. Lawrence 
country, met and massacred a body of Iroquois Indians at the present site of Fort Ticonderoga. 
Champlain dropped the Iroquois chief with a single shot from his arquebus The Indians had 
never heard the sound of a gun before, and this unequal contest aroused their undying hatred, 
a fact which was to play a crucial part in the future of America. While Champlain was making 
implacable enemies for the French, Henry Hudson, a few miles to the southwest, was making 
friends for the Dutch. 



Uiainplain 'I'cyagei, I6l3 




The Dutch West India Company ^ 

Hudson’s report on the beauties of the Hudson River v.nkhuucn (oiiui...... in vi.rv, 

scenery did not impress the merchants of Amsterdam Trench soldiei. IhOH 

nearly so much as the beaver skins he showed them. Furs were the fashion in Eutope, and 

merican pelts were in great demand The Dutch West India Company was formally chartered 
in 1621 to exploit the New World. 
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The West India Company was backed by the wealth and power of Holland. Its Director- 
General in New Amsterdam, as the little Dutch settlement on the tip of Manhattan Island 
was called, was a person of considerable importance Manhattan Island had »been purchased 
from the Indians by Peter Mmuit in 1626 for the equivalent of twenty-four dohars. A few 
Dutch settlers had lived on the island from 1613-14 
Early Views of New Anristerdam 



Carolus Allard Orbff T^abitabilis 1700-10, 
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“Old Wooden Leg” 

Peter Stuyvesant arrived in New Amsterdam with his famous wooden leg in 1646, and things 
began to hum. It was his task as Director-General to restore the prestige of the Dutch West 
India Company, which had been lowered by the weak administration of Wouter Van Twiller. 



Contemporary portrait of Peter Stuyvesant. 
Artist unknown 

Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York, 


Accompanied by his bodyguard, Stuyvesant 
was a picturesque figure His pikemen were 
dressed in armor like this. 


In this picture of a Dutch soldier we 
see a matchlock musket, a powder 
flask, and a rope of match which 
was used to ignite the powder. 


Dutch Soldier. 17th Century 

Courtesy, Virkhulien Collection, The New York 
Public Library. 




Courtesy, C Otto V Klcnbusch Collection, 
Museum of the City of New York 
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When Broadway Was Young 

We know what New Amsterdam looked like in 1660 thanks to the Gastello Plan, and a careful 
topographical model based upon it. Let us stroll through its quaint streets. 



Courtesy, Museum of the City of New York 


Model of New Amsterdam. Based on the Gastello Plan 1660 



Jt left Key to the above model 

From the fort in the foreground we go up 
De Heere Straet or Breede Wegh (Broad¬ 
way) until we come to the city limits at 
Het Cingle (Wall Street). In Section A, 
to our left are the gardens of the Dutch 
West India Company. In Section B, across 
from the gardens, is Peter Stuyvesant’s 
orchard. In Section E, is the storehouse of 
the Company, with quarters for employ¬ 
ees. Jacob Steendam, the poet, lived at 
no. 2 in Section G. Peter StuyvesanPs 
house is at no. 1 in Section J. The City 
Hall or Stadthuys is at nos. 8-9 in Sec¬ 
tion O. Other houses in this picture have 
been identified by I. N. Phelps Stokes in 
his iconography-of !Manhattan island. 
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That New Amsterdam was a small-scale imitation of Old Amsterdam in the Mother Country, 
this map will show. 

-- £eft A small section of a map of Amsterdam, 

Holland 

Braun Cfuilflies Oriiis 7errarum 1618 


New Amsterdam had a fine harbor, and 
under Peter Stuyvesant its wharfs were busy. 
Stuyvesant established a weigh house and 
market, which no longer exist, but this pic¬ 
ture (below) of the weigh house in Am¬ 
sterdam may suggest a parallel. 
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once on the Stadthi 
Washington Irving 
quired it and place 
on his house at “S 
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the Saint Nicholas 
ciety of New Yorl 
1848. 
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the Dutch door was made in two sections, the top part could be swung 
WeniiM's 5Manii<ii 1M7 Open independently of the lower part. ^ ^ 


yal^ftttue s ^Manual t847 

Old Dutch House Pearl 
Street 1626 Rebuilt 1697 


Jt ri^ht Another view of the 
Vechte-Cortelyou House. 
Painting by an unknown 
artist 

Courtesy, The New*York Historical 
Society, New York 
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Farms 

A few blocks from Fort Amsterdam one came to the farms or “boweries'" of the Dutch squires, 
and beyond the clearings were the pnmeval woods. 





A. 


Bogardus farm looking southwards towards New Amsterdam ca 1679 


Note the windmills m the picture. Note also the similarity between the above view and this 
scene below, which shows the country around Amsterdam, Holland. 




;'S- 



Van dcr Heltlc Btscbryvtng Mancf Drattd 1690 

Dutch landscape 

Tliese trees in Central Park are the only remnants 
of a mighty forest that once covered Manhattan 
Island. 

Windmills 


iiay 




Right Mechanism 
of a windmill 

Diderot and D^AIembert . 
£ncyclopedie Jtecueil des | 
Planches 1762-72 ' 
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Where The Dutch Went... 

Probably many of the tools, utensils, articles of dress, furniture, etc., shown in these animated 
scenes from a contemporary Dutch book by a popular author, could be duplicated in New 
Amsterdam. 




Dentist 


' X ; 


Barber 






L'fl *' 


. . There Was Holland 


sM’mmisa 
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Pots and Pans 




£,eft Silver cordial cup 
by Gerrit Onkelbag 

Courtesy, The Mabel Brady Gar 
van Collection, Yale University 
Art Gallery 

night Silver caudle cup 
by Gernt Onkelbag 

CoMftesy, Museum of the City of 
New York 
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I'UiMiuLiKii 




Courtesy, Maseum of the City of New York 

New Amsterdam setting 


M right Dutch cabinet m walnut with 
pewter inlay ca 1680 

Ijk Courtesy, Edward Garratt, Inc , New York 


Delftware plate 17th Century 

Couriesy, Rijks Maseum, Amsterdam 


Courlesy, Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N Y 

Dining room of Schenclc House, 
Canarsie Park, Brooklyn 


111 **! 


Schenck House 




















-j!;'’ 


Courtesy, Mf C. John Marsman, New York 

Dutch interiors New Amsterdam 17th Century 

From an exhibition in the Parish Hall of St. Markus in-the-Bouwerie, New York City, March, 1943 
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The later Dutch influence is shown in this reconstructed room in the American wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. The fireplace is from the Benjamin Hasbrouck 
House, High Falls, N, Y., and the Dutch door is from the Stephen Thors House, New 
Hackensack, N. Y. 



mouse 


Courtesy New York Museum of 
Sdciicc and Industry 

Flemish lamp The lower 
spout caught any un¬ 
burned fat or oil 




Jl right Dutch 
chandelier 17th 
Century 

CoMrres)', french and 
Company, Inc , 
New York 


Courtesy, The New York Historical Society, New York 

Kas made in Holland 17th Century It belonged to James 
Beekman (1732-1807) of New York 
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Dutch Children 

Children's games, the heritage of centuries of folkways, were the same in New Netherland as 
they were in Holland. 




rv;f 

'dr‘ i \ V^-siJr' 

1" -j J 

Cats 'Wercken 1658 

The game of marbles 
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Jt rujhi Dulcl’ boj Piimilisc 
panitin^' b) unknoNMi nitiit 
Nou An-iLciclarn 


Cats Wercken 1658 

Toy shop 


At right The manufacture of 
wooden shoes The children of 
New Amsterdam wore wooden 
shoes 

Diderot and D’Alembert Encyclopedic 
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Dutch Faces 


Let us look at some typical Dutch faces as recorded by the early painters in New York 



Beloir Mrs Gcrrei Duyckinck 
Portrait by Gen el Duyckinck 
The Dityckincks were mariiecl 


Baient Ryntlers 
Poitiait by an unknown auist 
She was I Ic'-ter Leislcr, claiidi- 
tor of Jacob l.eisler, who made 
himself Govcinoi of Now York 
in 1689, anti was han^'ccl foi 
high treason in 1691, only to 
icceive posthumous vindica¬ 
tion 

Coirtesy, Plic New-York Historical ^ociciv 
New York 


Below DePey stei Hoy One of 
the children of Abiaham De 
Pey'ster, Ji 

Pui trait by an unknowm ailist 


chant Portrait by an unknown 
artist 

C oii'lei)' lh<-‘ N(.» Ygrk Historical Society, 
Sew Yo'V 

7o the rhjbt Peter Schuyler 
(1657-1724), the first rnayoi of 
Albany Me was a fiiencl of the 
Iroquois Indians, w'ho called 
him "QuicloT’ This portrait 
hangs in the mayor’s office at 
Albany, i\ Y 


Coiiri#jy, Th* New-York Histoncal Society, 
New York 
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Forf Orange 

For many years the Dutch settlement at Fort Orange (Albany^ New York) was fully as im¬ 
portant as New Amsterdam. It was the center of the fur trade, and was near the great Mohawk 
Trail, gateway to the rich lands of the Five Nations. Here is a layout of Fort Orange. 



John Miller 7few >orfe Considered and Otnprooed 169J 



Mil ill 



'0mm 


Courtesy, Mr Paul Schrodt, Albany, N Y 

Old Dutch Church. Albany, N Y, Model made by Paul Schrodt 

Jo the n^hl Pulpit sh.pped from Holland, Apnl, 1657 , and placed 
in the Dutch Church at Fort Orange 

Courtesy, VCfilhaisa Press, Inc , Albany, N Y 
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T' ^ M S T E t tl E D A M, 

aSti MiTcentjoft. Brintlt 'Baectttjerwojjer/ttwfttimtie tiji 
BiiuAMu'ltmtvui M «(nratntf(i;til 4[iit«ltiM:|(liuu) 


Jbovc Cannon of Rensselaerswyck It was made in 

1630 

Courleiy 'Silli.imi I’rtss, Inc, Al)ari>, N Y 

Ceft Title-page of the Dutch West India Company s 
publication setting forth the rights and privileges of 
patroons 
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IMISMtcs- 
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CoMflesy, The Holland Society, New York 

Old Dutch Church at Shawangunk, N. Y 


Staten Island 


Billop House. Staten Island, N Y 

Courtesy^ American Scenic and Histone Preservation Society 


Tarrytown 


Below Sleepy Hollow Church, 
Tarrytown, N Y. 

Barber apd Howe JKslorica/ Colleclions In the Stale of Wfiti 
yorfc 18« 


Couf-rfiy, American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society 

Sleepy Hollow Church Tarrytown, N Y 


Jamaica 


Left Old Stone Church Ja¬ 
maica, L I 1699 


Jitghi First Reformed 
Church (Dutch), Ja- 
^ , maica, L I 1716 At the 
(•-fright are old-fashioned 
^ r\ii hay scales 

[ 'A*' Onderdonk Wslory of the yiril 
Se/ormed Dutch Church, Ja- 
maica, C 1 1884 


ViiiViri/ 
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Dutch Into English 

In 1664 New Netherland was surrendered to the English. New Amsterdam and Fort Orange, 
henceforth known as New York and Albany, retained their Dutch character for many years 
but the political power of the Dutch was broken, a power that had opened up the Hudson River 
Valley, challenged the English in Connecticut and Long Island, and which had, under domineer¬ 
ing Peter Stuyvesant, successfully supplanted the Swedes on the Delaware. 

A IV*'"*'’ 



Crown Collection in the Bntish Muteam 


New Amsterdam shortly before 
it was taken over by the English 


From Virginia Farrer's map showing the Hudson and Delaware 

settlements, 1651 


And on the Delaware New Amstel became Newcastle. 



Old Dutch House New Amstel (Newcastle, Del ) courtesy. Delaware society for the Prtiervation of Antiques 

Tile House New Amstel (Newcastle, Del.) 
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Gosmopolis 

Always of a mixed population New Amsterdam^ after it became New York, took on a cos¬ 
mopolitan aspect with the influx of the English, Jews, Negroes from Africa, friendly Indians 
swashbuckling pirates from Madagascar, and exiled Huguenots from France, and many others. 
Eighteen languages could be heard in the streets. Religious tolerance and commercial activity 
was making New York a thriving port. 

Pirates 





and 

Pirate 

Gold 

Lelt John Morgan, pirate 

Ri^bt Francois Lolonois, 
pirate 

Exrii"ri'cling Bucaniers of Jmerlctt 
1684 




1092 A H ;i 

1681 A. D 

Cnurtesy, The American Numismatic Society, New York 

Into New York came trade goods from regions as widely separated as Africa and Spanish 

America. Slave Trader 
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Thomas Gage T^ouvelle delation, 1720 

The fair of Porto Bello 


Dapper VtrtsianMiche und eigetttHche bescbrcibung vort Africa 1670. 
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Quakers 

There were a number of Quakers in New York and Long Island. Some of them settled at 
Flushing, Long Island, and the Quaker leader George Fox visited them shortly after William 
Penn founded Pennsylvania. 
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The Swedes on the Delaware 

Mention has already been made of the Swedes. Their dream of empire was short-lived, but 
they added a memorable chapter to American history. Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden 
died before his plans for American colonization were carried out, but his chancellor, Axel 
Oxenstierna, continued them. 



Courtesy, Nordiska Muaeet, Stockholm Engravings by Thomas C Holm 

Globe engraved by William Jansson, Am- Indians in New Sweden 

sterdam, and dedicated to Gustavus 
Adolphus, 1617 

Peter Minuit, the Dutch navigator, was employed by the Swedes to take the first contingent of 
Swedish and Finnish settlers to America in the ships "Kalmar T^yckel and Vogel Qrip. He sailed 
in 1637 and arrived at the present site of Wilmington, Del., in 1638. At this spot the Swedes 
built Fort Christina. 



Courtesy, Colonial Society of New York 

Spot where the Swedes landed in Delaware. Etching by 
Robert Shaw 
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Johan Printz 

The Colony took root, and the arrival of Governor Johan Printz in 1643 was the beginning of 
expansion, for Printz meant to challenge Dutch supremacy in the region of the Delaware. 



jCe/t Portrait of Johan Pnntz 

Couriesy, American Swedish Historical Museum, Philadelphia. 


'Below Silver mug used by Johan Pnntz in America 

Courtesy, American Swedish Historical Museum, Philadelphia 



Printz brought along a fully equipped bodyguard and many servants and built a palace called 
Printzhof on Tmicum Island, some miles above Fort Christina. 



Courtesy, The Amencan-Swedish 
News Exchange, Inc , New York 

Swedish helmet 17th 
Century Kungl Livrust- 
kammaren, Stockholm 


Ceft Swedish block 
house, Naaman's, Del, 
ca. 1654 

Courteiy, The Wilmington Institute 
Free Library, Wilmington, Del 

Below Swedish muskets 
17th Centuiy. Kungl, 
Livrustkammaren, 
Stockholm 


Courlay, The American Swedish 
News Exchange, Inc , New York 
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TLe Swedes, among whom were a number of Finns, brought their costume, their furniture, 
and their style of architecture to America The Finnish log cabin was soon adapted in the region 
of the Delaware. There is evidence to support the claim that Brandywine Creek in Delaware 
and Pennsylvania was named for Andrew Brandwyn, a Finn who lived on its banks. 



jl Cotlecllan of the Dresses of Different 
?fellions 17J7M773 


Accrbi Jrfl-e/i Sweden 18(0 

Finns singing The Finns held hands while singing They achieved a 
closer harmony as a result 


Swedish woman 17th Century Finnish Bath 
The Finns poured water over heated stones, thus producing a great quantity of steam. They 
beat their bodies with twigs to stimulate circulation. Afterwards they rolled in the snow to 
close their pores. Some American Indians followed a similar practice. 




Jltght Finnish bath 

Acerbi 7raveis Jbrougb 
Sweden 18012 

Left Three-legged 
stool Blekinge, 
Sweden 

Cowrfesy, The Amencan- 
Swedish NewB Exchange, 
Inc,, New York 
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In Wooden Things 

The Swedes brought their clothing and table linens in chests like these. Wood was their 
favorite art medium, and they were born carpenters and wood workers. 






■ 


Swedish chests 17th Century 

Courtesy, Nordiska Museet, Stockholm 

They Found Delight 








Photo by Philip B Wallace *■ i 

Cowrlesy, American Swedish Historical Museum, Philadelphia 

Wooden milk pail 












Courtesy, American Swedish Historical Museum, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Swedish chest Brought to Delaware by the 
Sinnickson family. 17th Century 



Courlejy, Nordiska Museet, Stockholm 

Swedish clothes chest. 1670 
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They Drank 


lie 1674 


Courtesy, The AmeTicai\'Swedish News Exchange, Inc , New York 

Hooped drinking vessel. Dalecarlia, Sweden 


And Rocked the Cradle 


Courtejjr, Ameriwii Swedish Historical Society Museum, Philadelphia Photo by Philip A Wallace 

Swedish mangle A device for smoothing cloth 


They Sat... 


Swedish drinking vessels 
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toitIMv, N'ordibka Miiscct, Stockholm 

Room from Dalama, Sweden 


Right Built-in bed 

fourl-u;, Noidiska Mubcct, Slut-kliolni 


Courtesy, American Swedish Hiitoricai Museum, Philadelphia 


Reconstructed interior, showing a typical bunk 
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Clocks 




Courtesy, The American, Swedish News Exchange, Inc , New York 

Swedish room showing a typical tall clock 

Swedish clock 

Courttsy, Araencan Swedish Historical Society Museum, Philadelphia 

Log Cabins 

The cabin made of horizontal logs, so familiar on the American fror 
tier, was brought to America by the Swedes and Finns. 


Below Darby Creek Log House, Pennsylvania 

Courtesy, Old Jme ?iew Enaland. 1917 



Courtesy, The Amencan-Swedish News Exchange, Inc , New York 

This log storehouse in Sweden shows a roof- 
spanned opening between two log units A 
log building was an indivisible structure, and 
to enlarge it another complete unit had to be 
built. This open space is called a "dog-trot” 
or breeze-way” in our southern states. 
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Farm Life 





CstamWan 1787 






Landscape near Wilmington, Del., country of the Swedes 
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CoNrifsy. American Swethsh News Jxthangc, 
Inc , New York 

Blowing the long horn 


I 1 m Ae American Swedish Historical Mu¬ 
seum, Philadelphia, showing a model of a 
Finnish farm 


Exhibit in the American Swedish Historical Mu¬ 
seum, Philadelphia, showing the long horn 


Courtesy, The Amertcan-Swedlsh New« Exchange, 
Inc I New York 

Swedish sleigh 
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Swedish Artist 

One of Americans foremost portrait painters was Gustavus Hesselius (1682-1755), a Swede. 
John Hesselius, a son, was also a prolific portrait painter. 


Coiultsy, Historicil Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelplila 

Gustavus Hesselius Self-portrait 


CouTlesy, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Mrs. Gustavus Hesselius Portrait by Gustavus 
Hesselius 



McKenney and Hall Mlstory of tbt Indian Jrlbes 1836 

Tisbcohan Delaware chief Painted from life by Gus¬ 
tavus Hesselius in 1735, at the request of John Penn 
The original painting from which this print was 
made is owned by the Historical Society of Penn¬ 
sylvania, at Philadelphia 



Courtesy, Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore 

Portrait of Charles Calvert as a child. By Gustavus 
Hesselius 
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TU in America have been immortalized in two famous churches, "Glorm Dei” in 

Philadelphia, and "Old Swedes” in Wilmington. The models for both existed m Stockholm, 
as the Braun view below will prove. 
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Below “Okl Swedes" Swedish Lutheran 
Clniicli WiliniiiRtom Del Dedicated 1099 
Itngraved by John Saitain 

I liiahcih MunlifOiierj Jiciiiiiisrn'cn n/ ll'ili? IHU 


- ' '-I'j; F 


John C CliiN ./Jninh 0/ ihe Si»C(/o 011 Dcluiinrp IHli 

Gloria Dei" Swedish Lutheran Chuich 
Philadelphia, Pa Dedicated 1700 



.S Z Of KIIOI M 



Braun CluiMfes Ofbis ITerroriitM 1618 Courtesy, The New York Public Library 

View of Stockholm 

"Old Swedes” has a cupola similar to the one on the castle, and Gloria Dei has a steeple 
similar to the one on the church to the right. Note also the log cabins in the foreground. 
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They Planted Lutheranism in America 


\£wJitr //Awf' 




John C Clay ^nrifl/5 of the Swedes on the Vela 
ware 1835 


The Rev Nicholas Collin. One of 
the early ministers of "Gloria Dei" 


' .V 

Photo by Philip B Wallace 
Courtesy, Philip B Wallace, Philadelphia 

A modern view of "Gloria Dei 
Philadelphia 


Interior of "Gloria Dei” 

Photo by Philip B Wallace t,,, . , 


Cantankerous old Peter Stuyvesant finally broke the power of Johan Printz in 1655 and the 
Swedish colony in America was taken over by the Dutch. When William Penn'founded 
Pennsylvania in 1683 he allowed the Swedes and the Finns on the Delaware to become English 
citizens, and they lived m peace and harmony, contributing their peculiar gifts to the epic of 
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Delaware Architecture 

Other groups besides the Swedes settled along the Delaware as these pictures reveal. 



Couriesy, Wilmington Institute Tree Library, Wilmington, Del 


Two views of the Stidham House, Wilmington, Del 17th Century Demolished 1888 



‘ Si s* * »■***.« 



Cgurtesy, 7be 7/euJs Journal Companj, ■Wilmington, Del, Coiirlcj/ 7Ijt TJeivj Journal Company, Wilmington, Del 

Jacquett House, Long Hook Farm, Del. ca. 1660 Samuel Dickinson House, Kmgston-Upon-Hull, 

Kent County, Del. 
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Ferris J JIfstory of tbs Original SeltlsmcnU on tbs 
Delaware 1846 

Episcopal Church, New Castle, 
Del 1704 
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Ferns J 'Xislory of lbs Origlnnl ^slllsmsnls on lbs 
Delawars 184£ 

Above Friends Meeting House, 
Wilmington, Del. 

£e/t Blackwater Presbyterian 
L Church, between, Frankford 
and Ocean View, Del. 

Coiirlery, Wilmington Institute Free Library 
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After the surrender of New Netherlands to the English, the region now known as New 
Jersey was divided between Sir George Carteret and John Lord Berkeley, favorites of the 
Duke of York. East Jersey was soon settled by Puritans from Connecticut and Long Island 
and West Jersey by the Quakers under William Penn. Newark, in East Jersey, became a 
Puritan stronghold under the leadership of the Rev. Abraham Pierson. Burlington and Salem 
in West Jersey felt the Quaker influence. 




















Section oF a view of NJewiirfe, New Jersey The New 
England influence is at once visible in the layout of 
the town 


Courtesy, Friends Hisio^i 
cal Association ’Jjllcln. 

Octagonal church™ Sja 
Burlington, N J , 
erected by the^g 
Quakers It was^gS 
based on the 
teenth century^j 
structure showni^^ 
J^ight, the Abbot’s 
kitchen of Glaston-1| ^4 
bury Abbey, Som- B ' 
ersetshire, England 
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Art in Colonial New Jersey 



Courtesy, Amcnciti Anliquarian Society, Worcester. Mass 


John Watson. Self portrait Watson was New 
Jersey's most famous early painter 


Governor Lewis Morns Portrait by John Watson 

Architecture 




Cowrfesy, Historic American Buildings Survey, Washington, D C 


Cedar Plank House, Hancock's Bridge, N. J 


Hancock House Hancock's Bridge, N. J 


Courtesy, Historic American Buildings Survey. Courtesy, Historic American Buildings Survey 

Revell House, Burlington, N. J. 1685 Terheun House, Hackensack, N J. ca. 1670 
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5 

MARYLAND 


“With a Gentle East Wind Blowing . 



Father White, a Jesuit priest, sail¬ 
ing for America wrote these words 
“On the Twenty Second of the 
Month of November, in the year 
1633, being St. Cecilia's day, we set 
sail from Cowes, in the Isle of 
Wight, with a gentle East wind 
blowing." 

This gentle wind was carrying the 
^rk and the Dove to America to 
found Lord Baltimore's province of 
Maryland, chartered in 1632. 

George Calvert, the first Lord 
Baltimore, died before the charter 
passed the Great Seal, but his son, 
Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord 
Baltimore, carried out his father’s 
plans to found a Catholic settlement 
on Chesapeake Bay, sending his 
younger brother, Leonard, to act 
as governor. 


Tanner Sociel^s Jesu jtfjostohrum Jmitatrix 1694 Cowrleiy, The New York Public Library 

A Jesuit at prayer 


The Calverts Founded a Dynasty 



George Calvert, first Lord Baltimore Cecilius Calvert, second Lord Leonard Calvert 

Baltimore 
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Hand-Picked 

Maryland’s first settlers were carefully chosen by Cecilius Calvert, and as far as possible he 
personally interviewed the men and women who were to take passage on the ^rk and the 
Dove. In 1633 he issued a pamphlet advertising the advantages of Maryland, 


Ihere haue beene ««e yet d»yly y«re by 
yfarc,broughtth^ . , 

i»me:Goitnli y ^ j g {jjjj there are 

?<StrWeU and Minkfei ; wh.c t VCt hurt not the 
1 ^ Eacrt. Among their Birds,the Eigle is the 

iSttffioJrcr.^Skeitherf areof fundryforn j which 
ShSy commonly vpon fi(h: Sparrow-hawkcs.Lanetcts, 
roSthawkes, Falcons, and Ofperaics. Parttidgei not 
much bigger then our Quailes but haue beene fccnc a hun¬ 
dred in a'Coauic. Infinite ftore of wild Turkeyes, "‘ItbM 
big iguneasoiirtamc. There arc Owfels and Slack-birds 
wfthTed (houlders, Thruihes. and diuers forts of fmallcr 
■irds,fometedde, fomeblew, fcarce fo biggc w Wrens. In 
wiBter.isKreit plenty of Swinnei, Cranes, and Pigeoris, Hc- 
fMS,CeeTe,Br^*, Ducks,Wigcon.Dotttcll, Oaeit, Par- 
fais,aitd ffluchof her fowU vnknowne in our parts. Liraonds 
rWue wonderfully there, Apticocko and Meli-Cottons, 
eone in fuch abunAnce,^ * Gentleman in Towne protefted 
ticc call a huadred bulkeU to tlie Hogs this tail y care, he had 
lbiBinyffloreelieaheecould fpend. It hath Chochai and 
Garvanzas,and i* excellent for Beanes,Peafe,aod all manner 
of PultsaaJ Rootei • whereof Peafe in tendayes rife 14. 
ineheihigh. The Come 11 very plcntilull in each of three 
HarvcHtiothe faneyeare, yeelding in grcatell peoutie 
hundred for one, in ordinary yeares hue or fixe hundred 1, 
and n the bett*r,filKenc or fixteene hundred foi one .* which 
xKieafe of Come beeing fo great, it it very cafie to 
herpeall inanhet of Poultneand lowle for theTablc all the 
yeirelong This Come maketh good bread and beere. ItU 
llbelylltnefruitesof/ra/y wilk agree with that Soyle, at 
Figt,M<lant,Pom«gmutrs, Oranges, Ohua, Deienienai, 
,i and 

Courf« 5 y, The New York Pablic Library 


and the like: which in tune; will be had there, h our AwpUf 
aiieady are, where they grow betrettaftewSW 

fon then they dM hecre. Of richdyts, and drugs,tbt'rc is no 
want, as of Tobacco, Saxaphrafe,W<.armomackeand the 
like,though not to be eftremed with the former. As for Mi¬ 
nerals lirtle hath beene difcoucred, but feeing the losvev 
grounds,glue many fiirelhcwes. the Moumamesmay not he 
doubted. A< for Copper, the Nonh-Weft Hils haue ibac 
(iorf,asthcNatiucM'u-mlclucs piitthcfollid raeitall fiom 
the lame without fiic, and bcatc it into Plates from the raw 
oare, for Gold,this ont ly can be fayd,that the neighbourtog 
nation, commonly wcareth btacelets of nide gobbets of gold 

about theiratmesiandthttcforedmlikethereare min« of 

Gold noefarre of. A* forPnrlc, they were large chaincs 
thereof, though deformed by burniDg the Gillen and boa¬ 
ring them ill. I omit ihcir Iron wfuebthej liavealready,their 
Glalfc, Hempe, and Fl8xc,<. which is very excellenr in this 
land • with many other Commodities, which time,ioduAry. 
and Art will difeover, Thefruites whereof may becafiertth', 
Acd, then bcleevcd. 

fiiruMrjiio 


Any min that defireth to adventure iinhiiPliiuation, may bee 

mlotmed of caery particular more at large conce. nine t lie 
TraiKportationandProvifionsfor tlieii men, .m.Uli" (or 
die Ipecdy railina of them,if heci epayre to tl.c ini cl J5 m,. 
TtMo as, who hath good advantage toafTifl him in tliolt 
thiiiBi, by resfon 0 the manyProvifionahee maketh both 
for liimfclfrandothfiamcbatkindc t Provided alwajfj, 
that thw ilTiaw one tpovtrlee theyt Accompti for tkevr 
bcct«fjtjaf. 4ion,and his Lordlhipsdifcharge. And tint 
tbefaydLordBAiTiuoai will bee able t*d« for them, 

it 


Two pages from A Declaration of the Lord 'Baltimore's 
Plantation in ^Maryland 1633 

After a long voyage the colonists landed at an island called St. Clement’s, and recorded that 
"On the day of the Annunciation of the Most Holy Virgin Mary m the year 1634, we cele¬ 
brated the Mass for the first time, on this island. 



This, and succeeding steps in the, 
observance of the Mass, is from, 
Ceremonies and Religious Cus- “ 
toms of the Various mtions of the 
Xnown World 1733-34 




/nC^ iftvUH^AiUJrS 


Left 

Father White blessing the Indians 

Tanner Socielas Jesu .^porlolomm Jmllalrlx. 1694. 
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Father Marquette's 
chasuble 1618 


Courtesy, The Archives of the Uni 
versity of Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Ind 


Throughout North America, from the time of Columbus, Spanish and French priests intoned 
the solemn words of the Mass. It was heard on Florida beaches, along the Mississippi, in Can¬ 
ada, in California, and in New Mexico It was the one changeless ceremony in a world of 
change. In Maryland, between Anglican Virginia and Puritan New England, the Catholic 
Church was to gain a permanent foothold in the English colonies. Maryland Jesuits conducted 
Indian missions and made with their own hands the things they needed. 


Tanner 5ocief<ij Jesw Jpostolorum Omitatnx 1694 


Fanner Scicieids ]?e5M Jll>ostoiorum 1^94 
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An Historic Document 

In 1649 tlie Maryland Assembly passed a law often cited as a milestone of religious freedom, 
but both partisans and critics can find support for their views by a careful analysis of this 
document. In the fifth paragraph are sentiments that foreshadow the Bill of Rights 
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The first permanent settlement in Maryland was at St. Mary's City. The original dwellings 
were crude, but it was not long until such homes as these were built. Already we note the in¬ 
fluence of climate, for brick houses were the rule in Maryland as contrasted with the frame 
houses of New England. The chimney structure was also different. 

Ceft Leigh House on St 'Vlary's Hill, Freehold, 

St Mary’s City 

Forman Jamestown and St !^tary's 1938 

Ccurlesy Dr Httnr^ C 1 orman >X'Cslcyan College, Macnn Ca 

St. Mary’s City 

Below Manor of Cotnwaley’s Ciossc St Mary’s 
County, Mcl Ruilt ca 1690 This i-. not the 
01 iginal house of 1642 

Cowrleiy Dr Htinr C Tomnn 'Xe'ilejnn Cnllcgt., Mneon, Oa 
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Courtesy, Hall of Recofds, Annapolis 


Old Treasury ca 1690 Annapolis, Md 


Jonas Green House Annapolis, Md ca 1680 


Cowrksy, Dr Henry C, Forman, "Wesleyan 
College, Macon, Ga 

Artifacts found on the site of the 
Governor's Castle, St Mary's 
City Note the branding iron in 
the form of the letter K, a frag¬ 
ment of a diamond pane from a 
leaded window, and a piece of 
lead stripping called a calme 


Courtesy, Dr Henry C Forman, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga 

Fireplace, "Tudor Hall", St Mary's County, Md 
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Mount Airy Prince 
George's County, Md 
The old Calvert mansion, 
the earliest part of which 
was built ca 1680 for a 
hunting lodge Benedict 
Calvert, son of Charles, 
fifth Lord Baltimore, re¬ 
sided here Originally 
called “His Lordship’s 
Kindness” 


Courtesy Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Cedar Park 


Regional Types 


Here we see a transi¬ 
tional example of 
Maryland’s domestic 
architecture. 


Cedar Park, Anne Arun¬ 
del County, Md Built 
ca 1700 by Richard Gal¬ 
loway 


Courtesy, Mr Edgar H Pickering, 
Baltimore Photo by Pickering 
Studio 


Courltsy, Dr Henry C Forman, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga 


The Folly St Mary s County, Md "Long Lane Farm”. St. Mary’s County, Md. 
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Above Breton Bay, St 
Mary’s County, Md,, 
as seen from "Tudor 
Hall”, Leonardtown 


To ihe 

Irish Creek, Talbot 
County, Md 

Coiirtfiy, Dr Henry C For¬ 
man, Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia 


The Governor Lived In Style 

The Governor’s Castle at St. Mary’s City, built in 1639, was excavated in 1940. Its founda¬ 
tions showed that it covered an area of 2,934 square feet, making it the largest structure ever 
erected in the English colonies, up to that time. It was blown up in 1694 when seventeen kegs 
of gunpowder exploded in its basement. 
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What the colonists in Maryland wore, what tools and utensils they used, what furniture they 
had, etc., is strikingly revealed in the inventory of Justinian Snowe, dated 1639. The goods 
are valued in pounds of tobacco. 
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Courtesy, Historic American Buildings Survey, Washington, D C 

Tobacco barns, Calvert County, Md. 


Gentleman Planter 


Plantation life formed the basic pattern of colonial civilization in Maryland and Virginia. The 
hundreds of bays, inlets and rivers made construction of roads unnecessary. Transportation 
was chiefly by water. The tobacco growers had their private wharves in both Virginia and 
Maryland, and ships from England stopped at these wharves to unload manufactured articles 
in exchange for cargoes of tobacco, staves, American dye or drug-producing plants such as 
sumac, woad, sassafras and ginseng. 

^ In this picture we see scantily dressed 

the mod flirt of slaves, 3 coopcr tightening the end of a 

nmiiiiiwifi tie r(>Mf rituyx.vrx of tobacco hogshcad, and a bookkeeper 

rooiiffirfif checking off the cargo The loading 

^ ^ Other hogsheads are seen in 


, /(> d, .''4,.,/,/ 'H out um //< ( !. 4 -^v// 

y /,,/ 4 fV ' t , . /fi $/t/ y> t \ 

Courtesy, Duke University Library, Durham, N C 

Cartouche from the Fry and Jefferson map of 4 
Virginia and Maryland 1775 ^ 


Jit Right is a similar scene, even to the details of 
the coopers hammering hogsheads, and a gen¬ 
tleman with a pipe, who seems to he dickering 
over the price of the cargo 


?»<( 


Detail from a map by Henry 
Popple. 1733 
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Lord Baltimore called this "the best mapp that was ever Drawn of any Country Whatsoever/’ 
and was so pleased that he gave Herrman 13,000 acres of land in what is now Cecil County, 
Maryland, upon which Herrman built Bohemia Manor, indicated in the upper right-hand 
corner of the map. 

Note the plantation houses that dot the irregular shores of Chesapeake Bay and the Patux¬ 
ent River. Note St Mary’s at the bottom of the map. In 1694 the seat of government was 
moved to Anne Arundel Towne (Arundelton on the map) which later became Annapolis 
Baltemore Towne, at the top of the map was not the present city of Baltimore, which was not 
founded until 1729, on the Patapsco River, farther to the South. 
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He Stood His Ground 

William Claiborne, of Virginia, bad a profitable trading post on Kent Island in the Chesapeake, 
and resisted the encroachments of the Calverts. His name appears frequently in the early 


annals of Maryland. 



She Gave A “Towne” Her Name 


Portrait of William Claiborne Owned by W 
Claiborne, New Orleans, La 

Jt Right Anne Arundel, wife of Cecilius 
Calvert, second Lord Baltimore Annapo¬ 
lis (Anne Arundel Towne), and Anne 
Arundel County, Md, perpetuate her 
name and memory 


This Tree Still Stands 


This Barn Stood Until 1937 



CoMrtejy, Maryland Geological Survey 


Courtesy, Dr Henry C Forniaiif Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga 


when Herrman made his map he may have rested 
under this very oak. If it could talk it would relate 
the history of Maryland from the beginning 


This venerable structure, considered to be the orig¬ 
inal barn of Mrs Mary Troughton, fnend of Lord 
Baltimore, stood at St Mary's until it was destroyed 
m 1937. 


Wye Oak, Wye Mills, Talbot County, Md. ® City, Md 17th Cent 

Forman Jamestown and St Mary's. 1938 
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Plcmtcition life 

The Maryland planters remained near the water and there built their mansions. They had little 
intercourse with each other or the outside world, each plantation being an independent social 
and economic unit made up of the planter and his family, white indented servants and Negro 
slaves. This accounts for the scarcity and slow growth of towns and cities in Maryland and 
Virginia, as compared to New England. Even today Marylanders speak of counties more often 
than they do of towns. A stranger always received a hospitable welcome in Maryland, for he 
brought news of the outside world. 


" f 4 ] 

tali 10 yM Vimaiiiifi y 5 i. 

U/l if you I'k'iilt toRn lailh iiir > 

To iMctor H iiifi\ you'll mo ht ) 

>iicuuiKtiug loon (ht. I'lKuky Si.41., 

1 ho PUntoi olel dill ilni' mt- t’Ai.t. 

Wholha you oonit tiom Ciojl or Colledge, 

" You're vstlcoini-ii> my couiiii Knowlulgu , V 
r,n,l li you nloilo dll Night to fluv, 

“ My Sun Ihall put you iiuheway 
Whiclu lla I moll kindly (Qokj 
And loi 1 Se.it did tounil mo look : 

\ Vhtii ptul.iitW imtmi’ll ihu lull, 1 

lie placd h'i iinknu’wii btiRliJh Guetl, '• 

Who ' ' 'hut, 

A Cj' • rei, 

Tills j. 

On which 1 led whiill I via;, aide 
Sq aiict hearty hntart.inmenr, 

(H Dunk and viUuah wiihout P.iymtiK v 
hot Plano ISTiliLs, you mullknow, 

Ara lice lot all tliat come and go 

While.{;./I’otiand Milk, with ( A) Mufli tv.ll lion’'', 

III wuca'e 1 Dilli. I gtae’d Ihe Board, 
iVirli (/) lloinn.w and Kvdur p.ip, 

(Which Itiite.i liHi gry Dug wou'd hpl 
vVell lliill'd ivith I'lt, lui.ii But a iiy J, 

Or ■vviih AI I'Pm dnlciA d 

lliuii "liton 1 aidlurd jiulD a I'uicii, 

Asgu.ily IS ih„ 1 ( iihtr ('nn h 
Oil leh'ch lie lir, ii.d Htiii'l'i h.i'iin 
To 1 ii I With V 1.. 1' h s /' liufi (iiiu , 

hilci'un. leiuv ' I is I iliiii oiiMi'1; i, 

(It Uiu )' r tthii li ihe* l..dici III .,ei 
Ills Pipehiiuik’d (111 with ivtelid Orua, 

Wuliaipcn I'tivu M.'l t iLtiii'pii e, 

J h. 1 Skli-nd S.li, H like to I i lull, 

01 all lib 1 ilii . ati ih. ' .'.t, 

( luMy i' in: d i nt ui i Ho'm, 

\ Umli hi h'ln h h ti - wt-iglu 11 H.i on , 

[ h ' s,ihi pin D 1 1. rt oM m*d nuilc Dl*" I I'ri Mfmi H mrii, Iftr furOar 
nu jl { # I 1*1 n , I .t id I ijde il h Utn f ' i i *niiUi ij il rr oHI iHy puddiu^ 
niitit ►'h’.vjrn-ml/' dI*'' tr f / a mh . J iLihfh • a&mjdic of h»uul 

Jr>f Ji \v’ ^ (.,11 n . I . 1 1, or 1*1 11 1 1 Irpni 

Two pages from Ebenezer Cook's Sot-Weed 
Tractor. 1708, describing a visit to a Maryland 
plantation 


.[ 5 ] 

rtoifl thence he lugs a Cag of limn, 
And nodding to me, thus begun. 

1 find, lays he, you don’t much care, 
hot this out hi/ifi/i CouiUty hato , 

But let mu tell you, Vnend of mine, 
Ymirnay bi.(ilida)l it 111 lime, 
Tho’now youi Stomach is lo lines 
And it within this I.tml you Hay, 

You’ll find It iriie what 1 do 1 ly 
Ihb ’ ' 1’’''’t I'hrew, 

And’ ■ , ■ ! ■ JfiWi 

[ pluck'd as ftoutiy tor iiiy pait, 

Altho’ It .uade me lick at Heait, 

And dot lo loon into my I had 
I Icaite cuuM h id my way m Be-d j 
Where t was inllantly convey’d 
By one who pals’d lot Chamhut Maid 1 
, ' " !1 ' , 


- • • ^ • * 

And thus in Civil Uims lepua;. s 
in better Times, e'er to this hand, 

I was unhappily Ttapannd,, 

Perchance as well I did appear, “j 

As any Bortl or Lady here, > 

Not then a Slave foi twice two Ca) Year J 
My Cloaths were lalhionably 113 
Not weiemy Shiltsol Lmnen Blue , 

But things ate chniged now at the (loe, 

I daily wotk, md Sate loot go, 

111 weeding Corn or iced 1111; bwiiie, 

I Ipuid my Welim holy Tima. 

Kidnap’d .ii.d hould, I hither tl.J, 

To (hun a hated Nupiial (ejlied ,______ . 

( , ] riTtlieCeih'iiHor Sftvjws tn 'le utilijird lui hut \(miJ«ry fcivilt 
V ink after evlucht.mt they lute tlw,three li'in , . , , , ,, 

( 4 J Theft ate die gettetal Exeeitsimtle by t/s'hA 'dutU ate leld, ur 

fcllt'iemltltci t“ ateo tjo'rf. ^ 




One of the delicacies of Maryland often 
seen on the planter’s table was the canvas- 
back duck. 


r 


Jbs Cabinet of Watiaral Jlistory 1830-34 
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Three-notch road, St Mary's County, 
Md. The three notches are shown on 
the tree below 

Courfesy, Maryland Geological Survey 


•Mow and then a tra\eler met a two-vvheeled ox cart 
Ox carts are still used in cenain sections of 
Maryland 

Below Two-wheclcd ox caits. Pore Tobacco, 
Charles County, Md 

CoM*-*t'y, Maryland Geological S«rvc> 


In the Maryland woods the traveler came upon 
charcoal-burner's huts like these, a type of structure 
that goes back to the dim past of England Char¬ 
coal was used by the blacksmith and the distiller. 


Courtesy, Maryland Geological Survey 

Curtis Creek Furnace, Nassawango Furnace, 


Furnace Creek, Anne near Snow Hill, Wor- 


Courtesy, Maryland Geological Survey 


Arundel County, Md, cester County, Md. Charcoal-burner's hut Cecil County, Md. 
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He could borrow books from the par 
ish librancs founded by the Reverend 
Thomas Bray, that indefatigable pro¬ 
moter of useful knowledge 


ii'i?’/’j«>•''& 


V V V 

7»W/», * £'•'*'« -UAv- 

_ 1 t. V iii*i« l■tl^bAnriiY fliawca in tbv 


'Note be filed ua asd bit *NihK etbcrtl irt A keHir 

m ibcJUbnry TorihacpurtJofc, JA'hrk Ytti'i *0^ 

Day he bofrowfd fuch a Book i and upon the llewc» !>♦ 
the Book, the Note be alfo aiurnd, and the Name of 
the l?orro'*'cf croft’d out 6 Tbac a Ee^fter ^ *bd 
Bociks Ulongh^B w ewry Denary, U given wj 
fpaOtrt BiIBcrpi, and ^x^Dmoovii i 
Library rnay b« vifiwd one* a Vwr bt ti» Ard^Dmccn 
in Perfon or by ihren ttf hii Ckrgy depwed tar bin w 
fee that tlw*®w» be not imbezalcd or Ion. 
thefeniearHTbeheveehW'will be w^.wefl fwAwWi 
for^hy i Tlwr being XeiWd fj what DetoMy' *1*^ 
belong, win pitvent tlietc being tttn<fefr|d JflW Mjr 




tlow abe f4ft(khl may be leewa ^ 

finkr^chone Is. I WPC filliftftorl^ Ihawad in tbe 
ft*(kt6ry fepiflio » tb« irWrritfrt 

IrneltirM, « "'•T < 1 ™ ‘h** 'I'", 5 * 

> _ 1 -. .L.m inA i-itr futUn^ ihrontzlt fo many batK)i I 


>t imj ft™ th« th^ Bootanmi M In- 

dlttgn 10 b. loft ty ‘ 

Howffver, Ino^er'o'htW^wgfollyfewrd, hwayw 

-j tiMt Owari to what DcanarV ihej bdong. 




f i/ioitA l^ALetia'i *H. 1 
^arechinl ^^rarVf ’ 

iu ij 


Courtesy, The New York Public Library 

Bookplate used in Maryland 


rtr vhool M^er. for the ofo of ftch i Lipwiy w- 
by tta ft*- 

tribal tho Viliuilon, M • M'""5 ,1 

Sto" 4 . wd • w«ft *'■ T'lSrt 

,nd S^re 1 Wtuohif oW. own, *3 

i^thbuibduEfluicHy by ♦"T nf«"llr pw»l“' 
mrfiniptutri Sirtbomsbiw'*?*" >' 

MOnc AdvaoHBo "f St Im 

' Bo,rower baving fcota Note ddinng «ny Bo““i ™ 


. xJadJ fn CiirjfitT itriun ifiar- 


■* f ft* I Wh "a i^*jr 

,■■ „ • • r TV a ^ * '■ 

^ ^ , I . < -TfJ' - -■Cl 

■ II if . ■« . laa h r "h > ii 

. f|». .. 

,f . « I mu m *• I I I. 

n( nlkiwiaiue. jiUu 

b M 4 « fk * 


Note in Bray's essay the suggestion 
that there should be a bookplate in 
each book designating the parish 
library it belonged to, to avoid loss 
and theft. One of these bookplates 
is shown here. 


Two pages from Thomas Bray's An £ssdy 7owcirds Vrotnottn^ AU 
T^lecessary and llsejul Xnowted^e 1697 


Bray had the quaint notion that the size of a book, regardless of the 
size of the type, should determine the number of days it could be 
kept by the reader, as this excerpt will show. 
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“In My Father’s House Are Many Mansions” 

Catholics and Protestants lived side by side in Maryland, and the latter often boasted a major¬ 
ity in the Maryland Assembly, despite the fact that the Proprietors, the Calverts, were staunch 
Catholics. When William and Mary came to the English throne a band of Maryland Protes¬ 
tants took up arms against the Catholics. They captured St, Mary's City in 1689, and printed 
there this Declaration. 




i-S I’ 

f I V‘ 


THU 


DECLARATION 

O F T H E 

REASONS and MOTIVES 

For (he PRESENT 

Appearing in Arms 

O F 

THEIR majesties 

^uWettis 

In the PR 0 VIN( 5 :E of 

MARYLAND 


TkCi>».l, /K'vewier 1^85 J I 


' Left Facsimile reproduction of the first page of 
The 'Declaratfon of the Heasons and Motives for 
the Present Appearing m Arms of Jhetr :Ma]esUes 
' Protestant Subjects in the Province of !Maryland 
’ 1689 

* Courtesy, The Library of Congress 

Below Jesuit priest in America 

J Tanner Socittas Jesu Jpastolontm JmllalHx 1694 



1 . 

I I III “ , f* ' * 

fuiutefa'. ra-ntd. jnil oLlainJ u/lle Lon 'i. ...j a 

A 



CourltJy, Dr Heniy C Forman, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga 

Trinity Church, Dorchester County, Md ca. 1680 
A miller^s grave near the church is marked by 
a millstone 


Courl«y, Dr Henry C, Forman, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga 

Interior of Old Gunpowder Meeting, Baltimore 
County, Md , showing huge beams 
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A Poel Advertises Maryland 

The beauties of Maryland were sung by George Alsop, an indented servant, who upon work¬ 
ing out his term of service, was so pleased with Maryland and the opportunities it afforded that 
he wrote its history in verse. The burden of his song was that his friends in England should 
settle without delay in this sylvan paradise. In Maryland one breathed freedom’s air. How 
else could one explain the unprecedented request of Margaret Brent before the Maryland 
Assembly in 1639. She asked for the right to votel She was almost three hundred years ahead 
of her time. 



'f in J 


t M 6ien m /uiA S4jri/^ * *' W / 

'I jJ’w/? •* 

ff ittj M dtihv** yf'ai t 

• S {*t * ut T/tf < Tiu 


Tsaftr \wy • M 


George Alsoo 


Women’s Rights 


ffrida) 2j‘** Jan ."-*^^11 m , 

riin tfrcniun liownii tt> citttind ihcs A*tqetnblj ap£C 9 r<»d 
c\c« pt m' m* Iho»nf‘borough, M’ Ilrookes & George. 

Saphjt-r 

Summons to Gtorgt Saphypr to Ix' att the A'^sembly forthw^" 
vppon sight &r 

wui Tt id 4.t,rt.un<* orilrri to be obscrued m the how‘<e during 
the Ass< mbly 

C«mv M'" Margarcu Bront and reqm sted to ha\e vote in tho 
liowM. fi»t her V 111* and vojcl allso for that alt the last Court 

) 111 It was ord« rt.d that thi* said hV'' lircut was to be lookd 
uppon and rtuiiul as his 1 \tiornLy Flu* Gou''dLn>cd 
that t!u‘ M“ BiciU should have anv non in the howsc And 
the s* M'^ Brent pititcsttd agst all proctedings in this pftt 
Asscnihl), unit w sh< i, may pfit. and h vve vote *15 afon S'* 

Orders &.c 

vuWisUUcod I Tint not ont of tlie lunvst slinll me any re 
uyling sp<‘echts or nanu an^ oik* hv namt Uiit hy aiuitlitr mg 
’ mlirauon Vii the Gent that s[iolvf lastur iht hke ^ 

Maryland Archives 


Margaret Brent's request denied 


Frontispiece of his Jl Character 



“Of Thee 1 Sing” 


0 / the Province of !Mary-£and 


Viciuresijue Views of American 5’cenery Published by M Carey k Son, Philadelphia 1820 


Jones' Falls near Baltimore. Painted by J Shaw Engraved by J Hill 


I 
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6 

THE CAROLINAS AND GEORGIA 


Plato Refuted 


Plato's ideal republic was one managed by philosophers. In planning the government of the 
Carolinas the philosophical mind of John Locke evolved an elaborate Constitution, but it was 
doomed to failure. It was not adapted to the realities of colonial life. Locke, as secretary to 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, later to become the Earl of Shaftesbury, was delegated to write this 
bizarre document, which provided for such offices as palatine, chamberlain, high steward, land¬ 
grave, cazique, and eight supreme courts, and such land divisions as signiories, baronies, and 
manors. 


The Earl 

of Shaftesbury 


John Locke 



'it 

thereof, 


Fundamental Comntudons 


0 F 

CAROLINA - 

O UR Sovereir,n Lord the King having o'..t of Hia Royai 
Grate ond County, anted umo usthe i*to\inccof CWr*- 
witli all the itoyalcics, Proprieties, JuiiAlicUous 
1.4 Piivilcges of a Coji/ity PnUiint, as large and ample at' 
tile County Palatine of Ojtrbam, mtl other great Pi mleges, for thei 
better Settlement of the Oo'.en.n.cic or the faid Platt, and efta- 
bhnii.ig the Intcrefl; of the 1 ords Proprieeors with Equality, add 
tMrh'-’rCo.ifiilion, and that the Government ot this PioviiKcmav 
be n.ide moll ag-ceablc lothe Moiwrthv under vv hit It ive live, aod 
o* whiti' tins Province is .i Part, and that we may avoid cieV-? 
.1 .ll'irc'oii', O'umraiy, neiheUrJs a,-,d Pnentren Ot the iVjV . « 
dfo.clud, 1 ivo j^^iecd to this following loim ot Cntrnmn- i., 
perperti illy ctlahhlhed nmongll us,unto which we do obligeou- feives 
out Heir, a.'dSiictellois,m the moIlbintlingWa.s thitlanbedc.i.cvL 

i. rnpiiL Uaejr of the Utdi Pjsfntmt lhai! be P/,Utmy and' 
JL “pon the Detcafe of the Pdatmt, the ElM of the Seven 
fn- \ It IT' Prvfr.fj ,. foall ,tlis.iys fiittecJ him. 

flnll he Sni» other Lhu] Offcn cio&td, The 
f u ,„cHc,,, Chtif-jHjltmi Hijri,. 

' ' ^ ' ' 1 tch Platts lhall be cii)oy’d Ity none but 


fj orO/ttMidTntti’ 

f\ be iLvM among(t 
lhall all i^tlrely 
If jherc be mote 

^ _illl.iVe'hcVC'^t? "the-SSl 

am at the tldcR, ftllall the Mm- 


vl/lhlt^ the Lands of the/hf«»a»r/to Il'ich they're^ndel 
ieft.intirt, and the vM^w/or apt lofc ilifl'fo .PiWleKcl vyhip 

ir,ie)lmgout to fcvcrnlC ' ‘ 


fo« 
the 

I) 

S 

, Co-hcii s 
lirna to tH 
»*!•/ thmont^ 
cond nevt, Plld (oT,. , 
mn be taken up y that fo the Panilrrtj whlth belong to Mimrs be¬ 
ing iWitxTfWe, *■- ' —...ti.u ....M-a.a 
may be heft 

upon par,ie)L„.. . . . 

§•11 Every Lord of a ATa/i. w "■ fliall have an 

thcPowcis, Junfdiilions, and Privileges, which a Lund^rave otO/'- 
finite hatli in Ins Dartmti. 

§. zi ,!n every Sisniory^ and Matmtrf all,tlie fliati 

be Under tJte Jui ifd)d(oij of the refpeftivc Lords*o|f thc'lMd Sl^rRiitj, 
5 ar««y, ox Mmmr-, without Appeal fiomhim ’ Not fhaiPanYLWt* 
Mm ox have Liberty to go oH" from the Land of their 

pai titular Lord, and live any where elfo, witlioiiC Liecnfe obtaidcd 
non) their Ci^dhpid, under Hand aud Se.il ' 

§.2-3 I All tlic qiijldrea of Ltft-Mn Ihall be andfOfd 

all,Generations. ,, i ' ' ' ' ' 

§. 2+ No Man Ihall be capalke of Iiaving a Cown-ttxt or Ltet-Mnti 
b";-, i” - ; .. 1,.^ .Tr/pqiif, ot Lord of dMamtor, 

§ Is t'. I'/’.f li nntanly eater himfelf a jn the 

I'e..! .j - '.tf'Gi CbmbeiLiit-MM. ' ' ' * 

§ .’o • I)' of lhall upon the 

•^ii-Mmo\ Lifi-ryornMn of his, givhtiicm Ten Acres (rf t^d m 
their Lives, they paying to him therefore not more than one Eighth' 
part of all the Yearly Produce and Growth of the fatd Ten Acres, ‘ 

§• 27. No jLMdsrave or CnjTmt Ihall be try'd for any Criminal 
Caufe, m any but the Chitf-yitffiec's Coubt, and that by a J«ry 
bis f,(rt ’ . : '"fc 

S z8, There Ihall be J«orf)«f Caurij, The Firft called, Tfcr Pi" 
'utiiic’jComtj tonlilliiigof the snd the other Seven Prvpne- 

frt. The other Seven Coqtts ol the otbet‘Seven Great Omcers,’ 


. cii)oy d by none but 
f alhgn’d at hrP by Lot, and upon tbe 

■' ■ Qrc.nt oni<.«byl,c.itli, orothwf 

h lie, tl.icti<lefi >ro/i/'i«»<inalt have hu Ohoi ce ot the faid Plate’ “ 

jS. IlPlifc Whole'iPrevInce(hall be jAtwalfy intoen K r i*.— -■— --—— -^.- ^ -,,,.11 

lylhall coiihll of tight iifu/nriw, Eight Pal w/w and fom PrecfBiv?" The Twelve .afjf/ilfar/tj of the fbverat'Cb^V'* IhuiL 

each VVrcixS (ball confifl. of-Six Caleff/ft _ ’ ^ shofen, Two out of the Lanil^raw, Ca/fijaw, or eldeft Sons vif 


lhaU'coiilill each of them of a Propi ietor. and WydCttmetllort iddedito 
him Under e?chof thefe lattei Seven Pedru ftall be’a'CW^f* oL 




Courtesy, Harvard University Library, 
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John Colleton, a planter of Barbadoes, friend of King Charles II, had obtained for himself 
atid seven other proprietors a charter for Carolina in 1664, The eight proprietors were Colle¬ 
ton, Lord Ashley, Sir William Berkeley, John Lord Berkeley, Lord Craven, the Duke of Albe¬ 
marle, the Earl of Clarendon, and Sir George Carteret. 





A-topograpbicall Description and 
.Ailmcdtsuiement of llie YLANDof 
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3^rom Public Records Office, London 



The Great Seal of the Lords Proprietors of the Province of Carolina, showing on 
the reverse the coats of arms of the eight signatories 
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Charles Towne 

The first settlers m South Carolina, mostly from Barbadoes, founded Charles Towne on the 
Ashley River in 1670, naming it in honor of their sovereign. The plantation system, patterned 
on the prevailing system in the ^est Indies, was established from the very beginning. Negro 
labor was an important factor. 




The Roberts view of Charles Town 1739 

Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 
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At the Edge of the Unknown 

Beyond the narrow limits of the town stretched the swampy wilderness. Early waterfront towns 
gave the effect of a stage setting, lacking depth. The urban fringe was a narrow wedge between 
the mystery and immensity of the sea and the mystery and wildness of the unexplored forests 
and streams. The spire of St. Philip's Church, marked (E) on the Roberts view, punctuated 
the wilderness like an exclamation point of God. 



St. Philip's Church Designs for church clock towers taken from A Book of 

Architecture by James Gibbs 17% 



Charles Town. (Second section) 
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Guns and Steeples 




c HAHur.&'Xi 


. , irtr ^ 

tint/ x^xX-i 

Johnston 


Courtesy, Harvard Univemly Library 

Plan by William Gerard De Brahm. ca. 1760. by William Gerard De Brahm ca 1760. 
It shows how the town had expanded. Fort Johnson was built to protect Charlestown 

rrom the Spanish threat trom Florida 


Courf^iSy^ The Charleston Museum, 

St. Michael's Church 1752. It was copied 
from St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, London 


StOTiey P»rntalioii> of the South Carolitid Cow Country 1939 Courtly, Carolina 
Art Association^ Charleston, S C Photo by Frances B, Johnston 

Interior of St James' Church, Goose Creek, S. C. 1711 
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Courtesy, Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S C 

Scene near Charleston Water color by Charles 
Fraser 1801 


Charleston, even today, has a certain French atmosphere. Huguenot names are sprinkled 
through the telephone book. The Huguenots were driven from France in 1685-86, and many 
found refuge in South Carolina. Another French stream poured from Nova Scotia in 1755, 
the ill-fated Acadians immortalized in Longfellow’s Evangeline. The French exiles were in¬ 
dustrious and thrifty. They built beautiful mansions among the oak and cypress trees laden 
with Spanish moss, and their rice and indigo plantations were sources of ever-increasing wealth. 


Ri^ht Hampton, near Charleston Begun by Noe 
Serre m 1735 Home of the Horry family, 
prosperous Huguenots 

Mr Archibald. Rutledge, the present owner 


■'fe, » 

M'S 
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Right Fenwick Hall Stono River, near 
Charleston Built by John Fenwick 
in 1730 

Cowrlcsy, Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S C 
Stoncy Piantations of the Caroltna £ow Country 
Photo by Ben Judah Lubschez 


£e/t Medway Built by Jan Van Arrsens 
in 1686 It shows the Dutch influence 


Stoney Plantations of the Carolina £oio Country 1939 
Courtesy, Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S C 
Photo by Frances B Johnston 


Under the Magnolias 

The English planters vied with the Huguenots in the extent of their rice fields and in the 
elegance of their mansions. 


Below "Brabants”, near Charleston 
Water color by Charles Fraser 

Courtesy, Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S C 
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A Charleston Kitchen 


Dutch oven and kitchen fireplace 

Courlesy, The Charleston Museum, Charleston, S C 




Middleton Place. Built by John Williams in 1738, enlarged 1755 The Dutch gables are prominent 


View of the Ashley River from 
Middleton Place 

Courte5y, Carolina Art Association, 
Charleston, S C Photo by Frances B 
Johnston 


Stdney Phntations of the CaroUna Low Country 1939. Courtesy, Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S C Photo 
by Ben Judah Lubschez 
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Rice Seed from Madagascar 

What tobacco was to Virginia and Maryland, rice was to South Carolina Rice seed was 
brought to South Carolina from Madagascar around 1694 The rice was threshed with flails 
and forks, and the husks were removed by pounding them with a wooden pestle m a mortar 
made of a hollow stump. The Negroes of South Carolina still pound rice in this primitive 
fashion. 

.T Behw Negro women pounding rice 


Conrieiy University of North Carolina Press 
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Winnowing Rice 


C'our(«sy, The Charleston Museum, Charleston, S C 

Winnowing house Hopsewee Plantation, South 
Santee River, S C 


Courtesy, The Charleston Museum, 
Charleston, S C 

Piggins Used on a nee 
plantation 






Water color by Alice R Huger Smith Sass J CaroUna Rice VlantaUon 
of the 7\fties 1936, Courtesy, WilHam Morrow 8c Co , Inc., New York 


Winnowing Rice 
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Hall Torly Ercblti^y jrom Sketches made with the Camera Lucida 
America 1829 

Rice fields m South Carolina 


irt 'North 


'j jic iir(»roiPi''i niiiiod Nuu bcc wf Ni'^nwn wi I [•!nt l}||) arTO** of 
lliii., iiiLiciiif! *iuij bi] fcIh l()/17i){l (' 0 iiIhm 70 acK4' I I'ruMEiiaii, 
t'll' iwi\jl> t^‘iii t-N j ' T.** Cvut lultfixisl 

'1 liu iioNi rPtri! Fiovi«ii*iii \icidi>ti ilu ia tiiu o\)I ('«[>i 
i(*i \\ 11 (inl\ 'll' Lij ■), Olid ilic litlorc-*! on I vvi'l ii( 'rU ifi 
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Around 1750 William Gerard De Brahm, a surveyor, 
estimated the cost of operating a 200 acre rice plan¬ 
tation as follows. 
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Slavery 


To make rice growing profitable the planters of South Carolina needed cheap labor. Lacking 
White laborers they imported Negro slaves from the West Indies. The West Indies were 
clearing houses for slaves brought from Africa The Dutch, French, Portuguese, and English 


traders were all interested in this traffic. 
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Ceft Water color paint¬ 
ing discovered near 
Orangeburg, S C Early 
19th century 


Courtesy, Mrs John D Rocke¬ 
feller, Jr Collection of American 
Folk Art, Williamsburg, Va 


Courtesy, North Carolina Historical Commission, 
Raleigh, N C 


Links With the Past 


Courtesy, Rutledge ^Home by the Riuer 1941 


Slave quarters, "Melrose”, Wedgefield 
Vicinity, S C 

Courtesy, Histone American Bmldings Survey, 
Washington, D C 


Hot and thirsty Negroes 
trudged along behind crude 


day's work was done retired | 
to slave quarters near the - 


wooden plows, drank from •* 

gourd dippers, and when the 


Guion G Johnson Jf Social Jllslory of (be Sea Jslands 1930 Courtesy, University of North Carolina Press 
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Indigo 

Next to rice, indigo was the most important crop in South Carolina. Governor West instructed 
that the indigo plant be brought from Barbadoes as early as 1674 . Eliza Lucas in 1744 was 
the first to make it profitable She hired Andrew Deveaux to perfect a new process of producing 
indigo, from which a blue dye, much in demand in Europe, could be obtained, and she advo¬ 
cated the use of slave labor. The Huguenots, particularly the Legares, Ravenels, St Juliens, 
Marions, Mottes, and Peronneaus, made their fortunes in indigo. 



Pomet A Compleai J-iistory of X>ru 00 s 1735 

Negroes processing indigo 



Jnsttiul de Trance Jcademie des Sciences Descriptions des Jrts et betters 1770 

Negroes cultivating indigo 
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Salt was a Carolina product of great value. Salt marshes were converted into salt yards. By a 
process of evaporation the saline content of sea water became crystalized^ and the piles of salt 
were conveyed to the plantations by boat. 



Courtesy, The Charleston Museum 


Apothecaries' Hall. Charleston 


Yellow Fever 


The climate of South Carolina before the development of modern medical science took a heavy 
toll of lives. Yellow fever, smallpox, and other diseases ran rampant. The apothecary shop 
was a popular place in old Charleston. The planter stopped there to lay in supplies, for he 
performed the duties of a doctor when his family or slaves needed medical attention. 
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North Carolina 


North Carolina and South Carolina were under the same English governors until 1712. North 
Carolina became a Royal Colony in 1729 when the King bought out the proprietors Bath was 
the first North Carolina settlement of any size, and was incorporated in 1705, followed shortly 



thereafter by New Bern, Edenton, Beaufort, and Brunswick, 


St Thomas Church Bath. 1734 


St Paul's Church, Edenton 1736 

Courtesy, North Carolina Historical Commissioiii Raleigh, N C 


North Carolina was a wild country filled with ani 
mals like these if we are to believe John Brickell. 


Cabinet of Wfltural Tlistory 1830-S4, 

The Panther 


•Raooort 


OrouiiJ 

uutel 


F'lyihj Squirrel 


Bnckell 7he 9^aturai Ttistory of :AJortb C^roUrtA 1737 
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Pioneer Life 

In the back country settlers might look out from their cabin doors and see : 
lumbering across the clearing, and as they walked through the underbrush t 
the spme-chillmg warning of the deadly rattlesnake. 



Calesby Natural IH 


Mason Jhe Cure of ifae Qreat Smokies 1937 
Courtesy Houghton, Mifflin Boston 


Flying squirrel 


Bowman Cand of Jiigb Tio^izons 1938 
Couriesy, Southern Publishers, Kingsport, Te 
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The Tuscarora War in 1711 almost wiped out the white settlers in North Carolina, and the 
Cherokee were to be feared as well as the Tuscarora. Remnants of the Cherokee still reside 
m the mountains of North Carolina. 

" Scalps 


XA 

/ >ir » 


4 . 

Maxwell yalballa m the Smokies 1938 
Cowries/, Mr George A Exline, Cleveland, O 

Cherokee 


Courtesy, American Ethnological Bureau Bulletin 1918 
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Pirates 

Along the seacoast bold 
pirates captured the plant¬ 
ers' ships. The boldest of 
all, the notorious Black 
Beard, had a hangout on 
the North Carolina coast. 

Black Beard carried a 
small arsenal on his person, 
and stuck lighted tapers in 
his hair. 


Johnson A Qenerai Calory cf tbc Livei and Adventures oj ibe ^ost 
Oii^htoaymen (etc.) 1736 

Captain Teach, better known as Black Beard 


Here vvc see Governor’ 
Spotswood's Proclamation 
concerning Black Beard 


0/ liT ytCK-BEARTi, 


Ins Majcfty'a Lieutenant Governor, and 
Commander in Chicf^ of the Colony and 
Dominion of Vtrgmta^ 

A P R 0 C L A M AT I O N, 

Publilliing the Rewards given for apprehending, 
or killing, Pyrates. 

by an of Aijfi-mb(y, m/tde at » 
Sejfon of JJfemhfy, begun at the Ca^td \n Wil- 
liamsburgh, the eleventh Day tf November, m the 
ffth Year of hu Majefty's Reigny catitulcd, Au A£t to en* 
courage the apprehending aiid deftroying of Pyrates: 
It tsy amongft other Things cnadedf that all and every Per- 
fen, or Perfons, tch&‘j from and after the fourteenth Day of 
November, m the Year of our Lord one thoufand /even 
hundred and eighteen^ and lAfurc the fourteenth Day of 
November, ivhich Jhdl be tn the Ittr of our hord one 
thoufand feven hundred and nineteen^ fidl take any Fyrate^ 

\ or Pyrates, on the Sea or Land, or tn Cafe of Reftfiancej 
, fiall kill any fueh Pyrate, or Pyrates, between the Degrees 
1 of thirty four, and thirty mne, of Northern Latitude, and 
within one hundred Leagues of the Continent of Virgi-* 
Ilia, or within the Prov/nees of Virginia, or North- 
Caioliiia, the Conviltion, or making due Proof of 
the hliii/g of all, and every fuch Pyrate, and Pyrates, 
before the Governor and Couneil, fhall be entitled to have, 
and leccive out of the yubliek Money, tn the Hands of 
the Treafmerof this Colony, the feveral Rewards follow^ 
tng -, that ts to fay, for Edward Teach, commonly 
I calld Captain Teach, or Black-Ucatd, one hundred 
Pounds, for every other Commander of a Pyrate Ship, 
. if 0' forty pounds ; for every Lieutenant, A/a-n 

Xi^fttProclamationof Governor Alexander Spotswoodj|/f., o, Qriaitcr-Mafter, Ihatfwam, or Carpenter, twen- 

of Virginia 1718 Spotswood’s men brought Black | 7 other mjertor Officer, fifteen Pounds, 

Beard to bay, captured his ship, and brought his head M fPi 

back on a pole 


Caurtesy, The Magazine Jntufues, New York 

Details of colonial muskets (c) Miquelet (d) Snap- 
haunce (e) Flintlock 
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Tidewater and Piedmont 

The Anglican gentry developed their plantations in the Tidewater region, and tobacco became 
the chief crop. Ships from England docked at the private wharves of the planters, bring¬ 
ing books, clothing, furniture, tools, utensils, and drugs from London. There was a distinct 
social cleavage between Tidewater and Piedmont, between landed gentry and “buckskins”. 



Courtesy, Metropohtao MuieKm of Art, New York 

Sliver tea set by John Letelier and Thomas Shields, Baltimore 


Couriesyf Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va 
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Brick 

Here are three types of early North Carolina houses. 


—- 








A .. 






Ceft .Newbold-White House. Early 
18th Century. Harveys Neck, Perqui¬ 
mans County, M C Note the huge 
chimney, the small end windows and 
the dormers, called "dog houses” by 
the Negroes. This is a 17th Century 
Virginia type reminiscent of James¬ 
town 

Illustrations from Johnston & Waterman 7be Early 
Jrcbitecture of T^ortb Carolina 1940 
CowrtMy, University of North Carolina Press 
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Stone 

£e/t Michael Braun Rock House 1766. 
Near Salisbury, Rowan County, N C. 
This shows the Moravian influence The 
Moravians built the same type in Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Illustrations from Johnston k Waterman, 7he Early 
Jrchlleciure of Mortb Caroltna 1940 
Courtesy, University of North Carolina Press 
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Moravicsns 

A Moravian sect settled at Salem, now Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and influenced the 
domestic and ecclesiastical architecture of the surrounding region. Other Moravian groups 
settled in Georgia and Pennsylvania, as we shall see when we come to those colonies. 





• ' ‘•'i 


»P 






Log house Winston-Salem, N C 1766 


Adam Spach House, near Win 
ston-Salem, N C. 1774 


Courtesy, North Carolina Historical Commission 


Raleigh, N C, 


Kurze ZjjcrhisSK/e INdfhncht 1757 

Moravians baptising the Indians 


Kurze ZuverUsslge Titicbrtchl 1757 , 

Moravians teaching Negroes the religious rites of Christianity 
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Mountain Country 

The great mountain barriers in the western part of North Carolina beckoned to hardy 
settlers, for beyond them lay unclaimed wealth. Pioneers probed the gaps in these mountains 
looking for trails that would lead them to the “Promised Land”. The Scotch-Irish, fiercely 
independent and disdaining the soft life of the Tidewater region, were among the first to flock 
to the mountain country. * 
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Georgia 



Georgia was founded as the result of salesmanship. Months before the actual settlement, 
reformers, speculators, visionaries, adventurers, and persecuted religious sects printed and had 
circulated books, pamphlets, and magazine articles setting forth in glowing terms the advan¬ 
tages of Georgia. A Board of Trustees was to manage this Utopia, which was to be run along 
the lines of a huge philanthropic institution. Rum and slavery were prohibited, and debtors’ 
prisons were emptied in order to find willing pioneers. One of the active promoters of the 
project was James Edward Oglethorpe. In 1732 he and nineteen other persons obtained a 
charter from King George II, in whose honor the new colony was named. With Oglethorpe 
at their head the first settlers landed in Februaiy, 1733. 


Cejt The Trustees of Georgia 
Receiving the Indians in 1734 
A painting by Verelst 


James Oglethorpe Portrait by Ravenet 

Ceft James Oglethorpe as an old man The sketch 
was made while he was attending the sale of the 
library of Dr Samuel Johnson in London 
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Courtesy, Stokes Collection, Thej 
New York Public Library I 

Peter Gordon's view of 
Savannah. 1734 i 
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Map of the County of 
Savannah, showing the 
Moravian town of Eben- 
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The Salzburgers 

The first religious sect to immigrate to Georgia was the Salzburger Lutherans in 1734. Protes¬ 
tant groups in Germany had been driven from town to town in the many religious wars. In 
this picture of their wanderings we see an example of the restless western push of the Ameri¬ 
can pioneers, wagons and all. The great frontier trek did not begin at the Cumberland Gap and 
western New England, it began in Holland, and Germany, in Scotland and Ireland, and was 
merely continued in America—it was in the blood. 







Die Xrafft und 'fi^abrbett des QottUcben Wortes 1733 

Humanity on the march, in search of freedom and security 


The leader of these Salzburger immigrants was 
John Martin Rolzius. 


Below Log cabin in Georgia 

Hall Jorfy Etchings from Sketches 5Tfade with tbe Camera Lucida in 
T^ortb Jmerfca 1829 
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Ebsnsior 

Another German sect, the Moravians, came to Georgia, in 1735, 1736, and 1738, under A. G. 
Spangenberg, David Nitzchmann, and Peter Boehler. They founded the town of Ebenezer in 
1734. In 1736 they abandoned this settlement and founded New Ebenezer. 







Urleptrger Der JusjubrUcben Tiacbricbten 1735 

Tomo-Chi-Chi and his nephew 


Courtejy, Harvard University Library 

Plan by William Gerard De Brahm. ca 1770 Creek Indians 


To the west were the Creek Indians and other 
tribes. They were friendly to Oglethorpe and 
he took some of them to London for an interview 
with the King. While on this trip Chief Tomo- 
Chi-Chi had his portrait painted. 


Schoolcraft JmUnii 7rlbes 


Creek house 


Creek Indian. Pencil sketch by John Trumbull, 
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Fur Trade 

Pack trains loaded with furs, sold to the white traders by the Indians in exchange for bottles 
and beads and other trinkets, wended their way from the Alabama country to the fur marts 
of Savannah and Charleston. Augusta, Georgia, was destined to become the center of this 
lucrative trade which had been inaugurated as early as 1685 by Charleston merchants. 


Courtesy, The Alabama AtithropologicaTSociety, **' 

Trade bottles unearthed at Indian sites m Alabama They date from 1685 to around 1810. The square 

bottles were called Dutch sms. 
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Foair of Spcisri 

It soon became apparent that the real motive behind the colonization of Georgia was the crea¬ 
tion of a buffer state between South Carolina and Spanish-held Florida. Strong fortifications 
were constructed in Georgia to repel the Spanish attack, as these plans will reveal. 




Jltght Plan of Fort Barrington by William Gerard De Brahm 

Courtesy, Harvard University Library 
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The War of Jenkins* Ear 

In 1739-43 Great Britain and Spain fought the War of Jenkins’ Ear. The Georgia settlements 
were threatened with extinction^ but Oglethorpe thwarted Spanish plans by marching boldly 
into Florida. He failed in an attempt to capture St. Augustine. 





I » > ^ T ‘ 

7be Crom Collection in the British Museum 


View of the Governor's House 




Ibe Croum CoMectlon in the British Museum 


View from the Governor's House St Augustine 
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Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

View of Pensacola, Fla 1743 


Views of Fort San Marco, St Augustine. Begun in the 17th Century and completed in 1756 


Oglethorpe was able to isolate the Pensacola garrison on the Gulf of Mexico from the 
stronger force at St. Augustine. Driven back to Georgia he won the decisive battle of Bloody 
Marsh on St. Simon Island, thus ending the Spanish threat. 
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Methodists 

John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, accepted the charge of the Georgia mission in 1735, 
but did not stay long. His disciple, George Whitefield, came to Georgia in 1738 and founded 
an orphanage named Bethesda, near Savannah. He placed it under the management of James 
Habersham, who soon went to Charleston, S. C., to found the great mercantile establishment 
of Habersham and Harris, Whitefield visited the other English colonies in America, raised 
huge sums of money for charitable purposes, and set in motion a frenzy of evangelism. 




John Wesley 


George Whitefield 
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Whitefield An Account of Money Xecetoed and Wsbursed for the Orpban-Jiouae (n ffeofgla 1741. 

Orphanage at Bethesda 
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Georgia became a Royal Province in 1752, the Trustees being forced to sell out to their King. 
Their Utopia had collapsed. The Moravians moved to Pennsylvania. The Scotch settlers re¬ 
mained, prospered and survived. Rum and slavery were introduced. The stage was set for cotton. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



soldier in Ireland 


It was fortunate that William Penn’s 
father was a wealthy and influential ad¬ 
miral in His Majesty’s Navy—fortunate 
for Pennsylvania and the Quakers, 
Charles II, to discharge a debt of £16,- 
000 owed to Admiral Penn, gave Penn¬ 
sylvania to his son. 

The handsome and brilliant young 
Penn had been a disappointment to his 
father, forsaking court society and a 
government career to embrace the re¬ 
ligion of the Quakers, a persecuted sect 
founded by George Fox, an unlettered 
preacher. William Penn publicly de¬ 
fended the Quakers with such eloquence 
that he was imprisoned in the Tower of 
London. Here, behind grim walls, he 
wrote some of the masterpieces of 
Quaker literature. 
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View of London. 1657 No 30 is the Tower where Penn 
was imprisoned 


Penn the Quaker 
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Towns on the Delaware 

The Pennsylvania charter was granted in 1681, and William Penn made preparations to 
found a Quaker settlement. Thomas Holme surveyed the region between the Delaware and 
Schuylkill rivers, and located the site of Philadelphia. 



Contrast the broad, straight streets with the narrow, crooked streets and alleys of contemporary 
European cities This is an early example of intelligent city planning Note spaces provided for parks 


Penn first took possession of New Castle on the Delaware, ceded to him by the Duke of York, 
and also of the Swedish town of Upland, which he renamed Chester. From these he proceeded 
up the Delaware to Philadelphia, where he arrived in October, 1682, on the ship 'Welcome. 



Penn landing at Chester ^ '8*0 Pena landing at Philadelphia 
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Never Sworn to and Never Broken” 


l\ jIm; 
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7fom WofcesterColJege, Oxford University 

Advertising Pennsylvania on playing cards 


One of the first things that Penn 
accomplished was a lasting treaty 
with the Indians, His policy, lilce 
that of the Swedes on the Dela¬ 
ware, was to live in peace and 
harmony with the Indians and to 
pay them for their land. Voltaire 
remarked that this was “the only 
treaty never sworn to and never 
broken,” 
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Benjamin West (1728-1820), 
who painted the famous treaty 
scene, was bom not far from the 
site depicted. This American 
painter was to achieve the honor 
of becoming the President of the 
Royal Academy in London in 
1792, succeeding Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 


Penn’s treaty with the Indians, at Shackamaxon (now Kensing- 5^ 
ton), in 1682. Painting by Benjamin West 
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Birthplace of Benjamin West, near Chester, Pa. 

Mason Locke Weems, later known as "Parson” Weem‘ 
who created the legend of George Washington and the 
cherry tree, wrote a life of Penn, and in it is a list ol 
goods given to the Indians in exchange for land. 

Excerpt from Jbe Life of WtUtatn Penn, by Mason 
Locke Weems. 1822 
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The Walking Purchase 

In 1686 the Delaware Indians deeded to William Penn a tract in the fork of the Delaware 
and Lehigh rivers embracing an area in depth as far as a man could walk in a day and a half, 
or about forty miles. In 1737 Thomas Penn, by the ruse of hiring expert walkers increased 
the distance to 66 H n^iles, thereby arousing the ire of the Delaware Indians. 


Courtesy, The New Yofk Public Library 

Along the Lehigh River 


Lappawinsoe Delaware chief, one of the 
signers of the Walking Purchase A paint¬ 
ing by the Swedish artist, Gustavus Hes- 
selius, 1735 

McKenney and Hall Jlislory of the Indian O’rlbes 1836 


Velow Indian Village in Pennsylvania 


Below Cabin in the clearing 
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Day >IiiforicflI Col'ccliorts of tbe State of ■Oenniy/yfimc 1843 

Old Assembly House and Penn'’s Landing Place 
Chester, Pa 
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Jii^ht Lelitia Street House as it appears today 


Courtesy, Philadelphia Muicum of Art, Philadelphia 


Penn Lived Here 
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' i' ••' Letitia Street House. First 

''■'T , -: floor front 




Courtesy, Philadelphia Mmenni of Art, Philadelphia 
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Jltght Letitia Street House First 
floor rear 






Courtejy, Pennsylvania Mnsenm of Art, Philadelphia - 
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St. Paul's Church Chester, Pa. 1703 

Smith Jlisiory of Delaware County, Pennsytoanla 


Photo by Philip B Wallace 

Modern view of St. David's Church 
Radnor, Pa 
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Photo by Philip B Wallace 

Linen mittens and silk reticule belonging to Rebecca Jones 


Photo by Philip B Wallace 

Miniature facsimile of the dress 
worn by Rebecca Jones 


Photo by Philip B. Wallace 

Tea pot, pot, and skillet belonging to Rebecca Jones 


Quaker bonnet of 


Photo by Philip B Wallace 


/ Photo by Philip B Wallace 

Utensil holder made by a 
Quakeress 

All objects on this page are furnished through the courtesy of the 
Atwater Kent Museum, Philadelphia 
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Courresy, Bu/Ieliri, friends Histori¬ 
cal Soci(.t>, Philadilphia 

Quakoicss ‘-peaking 


Primitive painting by Ed¬ 
ward Hicks 


Courtesy Builetin 


friends Historical Soclet> 
Philadelphia 

A Quaker synod 
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Coiirlfjy, The New York Historical Society, New York 

Bethlehem, Pa Sketch by Governor Thomas Pownall, engraved by Paul Sandby 


The Moravians Arrive 

The Moravians in Georgia, refusing to bear arms under Oglethorpe, moved to Pennsylvania 
They founded the towns of Bethlehem and Nazareth. Swarms of persecuted Moravians ir 
Saxony fled to Pennsylvania to join their brethren. 




Moravian colonists being married in a group ceremony be 
fore departing for America 

Xurze Zuverlawtffv T^achrit l)t 17^7 

£eft Pottery Sgraffito decoration Pennsylvania 
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Children's love-feast 
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Music and ... 

The Moravians brought to America a lively appreciation for church music. Bethlehem, Penn¬ 
sylvania, even today, is noted for its music festivals. 

1^0* X I -ocIphuanCarparWLffer I 
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£e/t The Moravians brought this 
beautiful custom to Pennsylvania, 
Note the musical instruments held 
by the men to the left 

Easter liturgy 

Xurze Zuuertassipe Wacbricfct 1757 
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Mysticism 

The Germans were also in¬ 
clined to mysticism. Johannes 
Kelpius founded the Pietist 
sect called The Woman of the 
Wilderness He lived in a cave 
near Germantown, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 
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Johannes Kelpius 

Der DcH^Jcfee Ptonief 1870 

The first pipe organ built in America It was made by 
Gustavus Hesselius and John G Klemm in Philadel¬ 
phia Installed in the "Gemein-House” in Bethlehem 

in 1746 

Courtesy, Moravian Historical Society, Nazareth, Pa 
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The German followers of Martin Luther found in hospitable Pennsylvania a seed-plot for 
their faith. Their church at Trappe is a Lutheran shrine. 


ii. 
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V'crtcrhakcr 'fbe oj American CivUiza 

non 15^8 

licloio Modern view of Trappe 










“I ' Courtesy, The Historical Society of York Connty 
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Hexerei 

The Germans put decorative "hex” sym¬ 
bols on their bams to ward off evil spirits, 


Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum 

Cider press 


"Wertenbaker Jbe J^oundtn^ of Jmerkan CMization 1938 

Bam decorations, Berks County, Pa. 


American Quide Senes Pennsylvania 
Courtesy, Oxford University Press 
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Butcher... 


In 



Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum 

Pennsylvania butchemg tools and utensils 




Baker... 
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Pennsyhuma Qerman $oc e*y P*'oceeJ:*,gs 1899 

Outdoor bake oven Pennsylvania 

Ri^ht Pennsylvania kitchen Original , ’S”'"” I'i” 

sketch by Lews Miller v '''''" 

Courtesy, The Historical Society of York County ’ 

York, Pa 
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And Candle Stick Maker 





Candle-dipping reel 

Courtesy, Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, Pa 


Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 

Candle stick molds 
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Marzipan 


The Pennsylvania Germans loved cakes and cookies. Artistic moulds were made for the special 
festival cookies called “Marzipan. 



Courtesy, Landis Vallty MiBetim, Landis Vaflcj, Ta 


Designs in marzipan moulds 


The same folk-art was carried over into butter mould designs. Butter Moulds 



Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 

Wooden butter moulds. Pennsylvania 
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Courtesy Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania German 
pottery dish Slip decora¬ 
tion (Sgraffito) 1769 


Left Pine wall corner cup¬ 
board Pennsylvania Ger¬ 
man Note the tulip design 
in the piece of pottery 

Courtesy, Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, Philadelphia 


Below Dower chest made 
by Christian Setzer 1785 

Courtesy, The Magazine ^ntl<^ues, 
New York 
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Knife and fork cleaner 


Miscellaneous kitchen utensils 


Miscellaneous objects Note the bootjack in foreground 


Dutch oven 


£e/t Muffin irons 

All objects on thts page are reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Landis Val 
ley hduseuin, Landis Valley, Pa 
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Courlesy, Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 


Hobby-horse Lancaster County, Pa 


l 


Courtesy, Bucks County Historical Society, Doylestown, Pa 

Mouse traps Pennsylvania 


Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 

Foot stool Lancaster County, Pa. 


Cries of Condon ca 1790 


Cr^es of Condon ca 1790 


Chair mender \ t 


Tinker 
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Courtesy, Pennsylvania German Society 

Ruins of an old null on Cresheim Creek, Pennsylvania ^ 


CoMflesy, Landis Valley Musenm, Landis Valley, Pa 

Mill stone Used to crush oak bark 
for tannery 


Mills and Ferries 

Along the rivers of Pennsylvania were mills, furnaces, and ferries 


Cowrtesy, Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 

Mill at Ephrata Cloister, Ephrata, Pa- 


Mendenhall Ferry. Schuylkill River 

Line engraving by William Birch 
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The Well of the Alleghenies 

The Pennsylvania settlers occupied the farm lands east of the Alleghenies. They crouched at 
the slopes of these mountains, for beyond them lay danger—the French and Indians. They 
sent a few traders, missionaries, and explorers into the mountains and built outposts on the 
Susquehanna River, but the great westward push awaited its appointed hour. 
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Cdurfe5y, The New York Public Library 


Map of the English colonies in North America ca 1700 


At the beginning of the Eighteenth Century the American colonies were firmly established, 
with the exception of Georgia (chartered 1732), but in spite of the common dangers and 
hardships of the wilderness there was as yet no general realization of a common destiny. Each 
colony clung tenaciously to its own form of political and economic organization—to its trade 
with the hinterland or its trade from the sea. Schemes for colonial union found no soil in which 
to take root. Each of the colonies looked first to itself, next to the Mother Country, and 
scarcely at all to its sister colonies up and down the Atlantic seaboard. 
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It is interesting to note that Jamestown, St. Mary’s City, and Plymouth were declining, while 
Williamsburg, Charleston, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia were growing in size and 
importance Commerce and population increased wherever the Royal governors held court, 
and where good natural harbors existed. 


Where Virginia’s Royal Governor Presided 
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Photo by Richard Garrison Courirsy, Colonial 'Williamsburg, Inc 

The Capitol at Williamsburg, Va Restored 


Williamsburg’s “Rosetta Stone’ 


The "Frenchman's map" of Williamsburg, Va 1782 


The previous discovery of this map, which gave the 
exact location of every building, greatly facilitated ..wT 
the recent restoration of this colonial capital 
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Courkjy, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc 
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New York and environs 1742-44 


Dutch New Amsterdam ended at Wall Street. Note how the town has spread northward. 

including a synagogue and a Quaker meeting house, indicate that 
Even at ^ work. Almost every church had a crowing cock for a weathervane. 

which It has neie^ bst.^ developing its cosmopolitan aspect, a characteristic 
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Sky Line 
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Condon Magn-zlne Aug 1761 Date depicted 1746 Courtesy, The New York Public Library 

View of New York 


Note the busy harbor scene In the lower right-hand corner is an old Dutch house and the Brooklyn ferry. 
Note the cow pen Both horses and oxen are seen The buildings across the water still bear the mark of 
Dutch architecture By looking at the foregoing map of New York many of the churches and other build¬ 
ings in this view can be identified. Through the streets at night went the watchman with his staff and lantern. 
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Night watchman 
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Courtesy, Mr Ledyard Cogswell, Jr Albany, N Y 

The First St. Peter's Church. Albany, N Y 
1714-15 


I N Phelps Stokes Jcono 0 rapby of !^anba1tan Jsland 1915-28 

New Dutch church New York Finished 1731 
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Courtesy, Stokes Collectian, The New York Public Library 


Carwitham View of Boston Date depicted ca 1731-36 Based on the Burgis view of 1722 

Note the many churches, the long wharf, and the rural aspects of the environs American seaport towns clus¬ 
tered around the waterfront. Rivers and harbors were the main highways of commerce 

Philadelphia 
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Back of These Towns—Wilderness 


Hanson Old Hoiuns aj T^orndgewock and Canaan 1H49 

Skowhegan and Bloomfield, Maine 


Henry Jlistory of the Cebigb Talley 1860 

Slatmgton, Lehigh County, Pennsylvania 


£e/t Red fox 

7be Cabinel of T^atural Tlistory 1830 34 


Collot Voyage Jars £. Scf 1836 

Cabin in the clearing 


£e/t Vignetre by F O C Darley 
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Civilization 

In spite of the primitive life on the fron% 
fringes a high state of civilization prevailed 
among the wealthier inhabitants of American 
cities and plantations. Their houses were ele¬ 
gantly furnished. Their costume followed tlie 
latest London and Paris styles. The houses of 
the poor have not been preserved, but many 
of the mansions of the wealthy merchants and 
planters have survived intact. Let us open the 
doors and enter some of them. 


Doorway. Stenlon, Logan Park, Philadelphia 
ca 1721 

Courttfy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass Photo by 1 rank Cousins 
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Courtesy, Pocnmtuck Valley Memonal Association of Deerfield, Mass. 

Doorway, Sheldon House, Deerfield, Mass. 
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Courtesy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass Photo by Frank Cousins 

Doorway Warner House, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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New England 



Room from Newington, 
Conn. 2nd quarter of 
18th Centuiy 

Low ceilings prevailed 
in New England The 
Holy Bible rests on the 
butterfly table Note 
the built-in cupboard 
and the slat-back chairs 
Pictures began to adorn 
the carefully plastered 
walls. 


Courtesy, American Wing, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York 


Whitefleld J'be Oiomes oj Our 7orefatbers 3 v 1880-86 


Silliman House. Bridgeport, Conn 


King House. Newport, R 1. ca. 1710 


Shumway House, Fisk- 
dale, Mass ca 1740 

Note the cupboard, the 
long hinges of the doors, 
the unique chest of 
drawers above the fire¬ 
place, and the warming 
pan and fireback The 
chair at the gate-legged 
table IS the Dutch style, 
with its cyma curves 

Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass 
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Whiteflcld 7he Xomss of Our Jorefaibers 1880 86 

Moll Pitcher House, Marblehead, Mass ca 1720 
(Not to be confused with the Moll Pitcher who was 
a heroine of the American Revolution) 


Details of stairways, “The Lindens 
Danvers, Mass 1745 

Couriesyt Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 


Orne House Marblehead, 
Mass ca 1730 

Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston 
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The Pennsylvania 
Germans loved deco¬ 
rative design and color 

Cowrlesy, Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, Philadelphia 


Rooms from Millbach, 
Lebanon County, 
Pa. 1752 
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Living room Henry 
Sewall House. Secre¬ 
tary, Md 1720 Note 
the high ceiling, the 
cane chairs, and the 
wide door, designed 
for a warm climate 

Courlesy, The Brooklyn Mu 
scum, Brooklyn, N Y 


Room from Eltonhead 
Manor, Calvert 
County, Md ca 1720 

Courtesy', Baltimore. Museum 


Entrance hall of Dray¬ 
ton Hall, Ashley 
River, S C 1740 

Courtesy, Carolina Art Associ 
ation, Charleston, S C 
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Bed chamber of Gov¬ 
ernor’s Palace, Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Va 

In Virginia expensive 
carved beds were im¬ 
ported from England 
Most New England 
beds were home made, 
and much simpler 

Courtesy, Colonial Williams- 
biiri!, Int. Photo hiy Richard 
Garrison 


Portrait of 
Evelyn Byrd, a 
Virginia belle 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York 


Kitchen Governor’s 
Palace, Williamsburg, ^ 


The Governor’s Palace 
in Williamsburg was 
built 1706-20, and was 
the center of fashion 
and social life in Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Courtesy, Colonial Williamsburg, 
Inc Photo by Richard 
Garrison 
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Exteriors 

The exterior of American houses during this period show even more striking regional difference 
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Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Joseph Cabot House, Salem, Mass 1748 


Whiteflcld 3(otrie5 of Out forefathers, 18B0&6 

Tilhnghast Mansion, Providence, R I ca 1710 
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^ Frary House, Deer- 
- field. Mass, 


'Wii» 




Courtesy, Pocumtuck Valle) 
Memorial Association 
of Deerfield, Mass 
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CoMrtc5y, Hssck Institute, Salem, Mass Photo by Frank Cousins 

Gov Keith House, Graeme Park, Pennsylvania 1711 


Left Abel Nickolson House, Salem County, N J 1712 


Maryland Mansion 


CoMrIfsy, The Charleston Museum, Charleston, S C 


Drayton Hall, Ashley River, S C 1740 
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Button samples 18th 
Century Colonial cos¬ 
tume required many 
buttons, and button 
salesmen called on fash¬ 
ionable ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen and allowed 
them to choose their 
buttons from sample 
cards. 

Courtesy, Cooper Museum for the 
Arts of Decoration, New York 
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A Gentleman from Maine 


Puritan Face 





C-ihtr.- 




C0MM<5J, The IIovmIoiii C tillcui: Museum of fine Arls, Brunswick, Me 

WiJliam Bowcloin 
Portrait by RobeitFeke 1748 


Courtesy, Essex Instituie, Salem, Mass 

Abigail Gerrish and her grandmother, Abigail (Flint) 
Holloway Gerrish Painted by John Greenwood, 
ca 1750 

Mayor of New York 


Patron of Yale College 


Courtesy, The New-Yoik Historical Society, New York Courtesy, Yale Univcrtily Art CaJJery 

Caleb Heathcote Portrait made ca 1710, by an un- Portrait by Zeeman. Yale gave funds to 

known artist Heathcote lived at the Manor of Scars- Collegiate School at Saybrook, Conn,, which 

a e in Westchester County, NY., and was mayor him by renaming the institution Yale Col- 

of New York City, 1711-13 lege in 1745, after its removal to New Haven 
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Right The attack on Indian House 
Woodcut by Alexander Anderson 


A drawing by F O C Darley 
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Courtesy, Maine Historical Society 

Bell belonging to Father 
Rasle 


July i4tK 1703.' 

Prices of Goods 

+. 

L ^ Supplyed to the * * « 

Truckmafters ; and of the Peltry 
»7the Truckmafters ol the faid Indiattf, 


if/P'r 


O Vc yard Broad Cloth,(toBeavee skins ,iVlMlfinU be 

0./yaraikhilf(}mfi«line,e»rBeaver■ik.n,/«/<•,•>« * 

OitiJKi iL.lo'-lln.'v Kt.ili.),tieelJca\crskm'',/'(/r.s/-'H , 

Ove y ,iril [jod.i Uu'Llsi mo Qcavtr ykm, »» f'ujon . ** 

OeeyjrJJt li.ilfbroij iincCotton,(>«Bcavti skin,M/tJ/i.« 

Ju>» y.irds ol Cotcoii, tue iScayci skm, m fejjvn . tn lealon, • 

Courtesy, The New York Pabhc Library 


Blockhouse and Garrison 

The Deerfield tragedy shocked the American colonies. Frontier defenses were strengthened. 
The French and Indians lurked m the woods from Maine to western Pennsylvania, and along 
the whole length of the Appalachian chain of mountains. No one knew where the enemy 
would strike next. The English blamed the French for stirring up Indian hatred. Father Rasle, 
a French missionary at Norridgewock, Me., was killed by the English in 1724, accused of 
fomenting trouble among the Abenaki Indians. 

"fj Blockhouse and sawmill 

Arburey Travels 7brough America 1789 
’V 
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Travel 

Between the cities and the frontier blockhouses, were isolated farms and plantations connected 
by water or narrow, foot-worn Indian trails. Roads, if they existed, were full of snow drifts 
in the winter, and mud holes in the spring. A few hardy souls traveled by horseback, and 
around New York and Philadelphia short stage coach routes were laid out. The large rivers 
were not bridged and the ferryman did a brisk business, particularly if he ran a tavern at 
the water’s edge. 



Diderot and D'Alembert Sncyclopedie Recueil des plancbfs 1762-73 Stage COach. 


English saddles. 18th Century 



Below Old Spread Eagle Inn near Lancaster, Pa 

Note the worm fence made of hand-hewn rails, and 
the stumps in the clearing 

Courtesy, Pennsylvania German Society 


TalenUtie’s IManual 1853 

Cato's Tavern on the Boston Post Road ca 1712 
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Ferry and Tavern 




lUi«i to bt bkea 
tor Farrijg*! 


ACT to ngulatt tie Firry ittweri tht City of ^ew- 
i/f lit iSi*York and the Ijland of Naf&u, and to tflalUJb t' 

) ft E.jtagii htt ExeaHenn tbt GfiverMr^ iheGnuHctl^ and fbt 

^ Gtneral and it is oenhyBnaM iy tht Authority of tbi 

I fam^t That from the Twelfth Day of Junt next enfuing, and at al] 

Tumea hereafter, the Ferriage for tranfportine Men, Womcn» Horfes, 

' Cattle, Grain, and all Manner of Goc ' ‘ ' t -j- - 

over the ftld Ferry, either forward or t ^ ' 

I arc eftabUrtied, to be and remain after 

> ‘that IS to fay, 

j- . -- r— I ^ 

' h ffau C01 

or TV 
r Sun-i 

gleet or Jtceiiuai iii tiiercny Mon, to 
^kuays Prowdedt That a Siickiiig-(^d * 

other fmall Goods fnot herein aker rate 
Apron, or a Man or a Boy under hU A 
For every Horfe or Bead, Om Shllitig in n 
For ertiy live Calf or Hog, Vm Pmt ii 
For every live Sheep or-Lamb, *tbrit Ptn 
For every dead Hog, T'Aw Ptnn in like 
For every dead Sheep, L^mb or Calf, Tvi 
For every Barrel of Rum, Sugar, MolalTc*, ui umici ilui xmiili, 
in like Money 

For every empty Barrel, ^brit Ptace in like Money 
Foe every empty Pipe or Hoglhead, Pna m like Money, 

For every Beaftri Hide, ^bru Pena in like Money 
For every undrtfled Calf, Sheep or Deer Skin, On* Pent^ in Ike Money 
For every Pail of Butter, Om Penny in like Money 
For every Firkm or Tub of Butter, Two Pence in like Money 
For every Bulhel of Salt, Whe^, Gram, Seeds, or any other Thing ufually 
meafiired, and fold by the Bultiel, One Half penny m like Money 
For every full Pipe or full Hoglhead, Feirr m lifw M^ev , 

For every Inch Dean', One Penny n Ike Moiiev 
For e>crv boaxti ui one Inch nnu aii 11alf, ' *• i It{^\ 

I or ever/ Waggon, Firt>/ ii like Mon \ r'r 

For wry Pa-f of Cart Wlieei*, btgh tn Pence in • '< Vi 
For every Ci ptoard, Preft for Cloarlia, oi V* i -•g L, 
like Money *■- 

For every ft f| 1 nirk w Che > On* ihUini; in like 
For every ei ip'y 1 rurl. o' C -ft, Kt^e Pen e m \ '<i 
tor every Half Batrei of 1 let-, or any ot'-«r Hi' Ba** 

Money. „ 

For every lUrrci o'" Bread, i»x P»n. ^ n I Le Monc; I 
For every lUg tf Breil, One Penny //j fpenm if 'ik' 

For everyGaHinono^Baron,!* rLey orGoofe, 0^ II 
For every Ilunc'ied of Pggj, Three an 1 <0 in V' 

Of lenet”N umber s. 

For every Dunghill Foul, Brant, Duckj Heath Hen 
)a like Money 

For every Dojsen of Piceom, Q.uji's nr Snipes, One P'nny m 
For wry Dozen ol »i w'l r Birds, On* //«/ penny i 1 ke Moi 
For every Hundred ^Y<.lRnt of Iron, '■teel, Shot, Pettt-r or 
IrtJO, Copper or Hr i a Ke tLs or I»ot\, aw Pwr in like 
'r that PrDpo*t.oii foi a g cj e- o- leilrr Quanuiv 
Forcvc) ninJred Wfg'-tol G. il’owl-, One SLiPtnr m 
Fu- svuy Sjthc or Si n, fJa< //« in ke M« -cy 

Tor every h irkln of So ip, lu/e Pence i like Mcrej 
For every Cheef-, One Half ^nni n lik" Morey 
For eveiy Coni ban, 'liree Piarrui -kf Money 
For every Hundred oi bhingei, Smx P n e n Ike Money 
For every Cedar Bolt, CJ*/ Penin m I <r Monc) 

For every common Bag of Cntcoi Wool, One P^enny v' like Mci ry 
tor every Bale of Cf.tt m Woo‘ or Hops, Figileen Pen,.* in like Moir> 

For wry Coach, Six ShlUngj nlkeMoi-y 
For every Chaafe, Three ohjiZngs m Jik& MoiKy 
For every finglc Sleigh, higbUea Pence inlike Money 
For every doubl'* Sl^gh, r-uja Shilling n '‘ke Mrrey 
F ir every Fc'co^O/.. 'urign, Jua Pe-ce n iik" ^'orv 
i rt- n rv Pi«r O' OIj ke s if n-rffiJs, t.igheen P'n e 11 like Money 
Foi ever/ Piece of Cirun, FinnilVone, flL-u.c' «,r J r/«, Four Pence In liko 
Money 

Jor every Piece of BroaiJ-Clotli, Kcrfcy, Strouds, Halhhicks smd DnisKts. 

Three Pence in like Money ^ 

Fop every Piece of Wadding, Tw Pence in like Money 
tor every Piece of Daroys, Cilamincos, Slulloom, or other Stuff, and for 
every piece of Oarfii, Holland, or other Linnen, One Penny m like Money 
Foi Lvtry empty Firkm or Pail, One Halfpenny m like Money. 

For every Side of Sole-Leather, Tw Pence m like Money 
For every Side of Upper-Leather, One Penny in like Money 
For every Hundred Weight of Bever, Raccoon Skinj, or Cat'a, Nine Pence m 
like Money, and fo in Proportion for a greater or lefier Qjjanttty 
Tf r cvciy half Dozen of Hats, On* PennylFnlf penny in like Money 
1 or eve-) Dof-n of I i(li, idled SheepflitAd, 7wc Pence in like Money 
] c- rvriy Hui i red W eiglw of J'iying \V ood, Fighl Pence in like Money, and 
fu in Propornui fo'- * gFc.ter o- IcRcr Qoanaty 
For evciy Hundred Wrghco^ Copperas, Allom orBnmftime, Six Pence m 
like Moneys and fu m Proportion for a greater or lelTcr Quantity 
For every Chair, One Pravy in like Money 
For evejy lialf Dozen Pair of Wool-Cards, One Pum in Lite Money 
For every Saddle without a Horfe, Tivo Pme In like Money 
For every Rug, One Peai^ in Bke Money 
For every Gan, Oat Perm di like Money 
For every Spade, Ontlmf pent^ in Lke Money 
For every Cafe with Bottles, Three Pentt in like Money, 

For eveo' Looking'Glaft of Two Foot high and upwards, Fewr Penet m like 
Money 

For every looking Glaft of One Foot high, Tm Pence in like Money 
For^every Hunjlrecl \yafihf of fticfr. Tvtt Ptne* *i> likcMooev, UnduftLW 

CoufiMy, The New York Public Library 

Ferry rates, ca. 1733 



191S 


CoMfiety, PenrtsyIo<inifl German Sociely Proceedings 

The Red Lion Inn near Holmesburg, Pa Built 
Note the sign. 


1730 


Philadelphia Ferry 

From George Heap’s View ol 
Philadelphia 
Coiirlcsy, The 
Ncw'York Hisiurical 
Socitiy, New York 



ZSetttlaAA 


Courtesy, Bucks County Histoncal Society, Doylcstown, 

Tavern sign of the Red Lion Tavern, shown 
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Rev Jonsthsn Edwards 

After bringing Methodism to Georgia, Whitefield An engraving after a painting now thought to h 
visited other colonies He enjoyed a sensational sue- been the work of Joseph Badger 

cess as an evangelist and raised large sums of money 
for charitable institutions 


The Great Awokening 

Around the year 1740 a wave of religious frenzy swept the American colonies. It has been 
called The Great Awakening. Eloquent preachers like George Whitefield and Jonathan Ed¬ 
wards attracted huge crowds wherever they went. This common religious excitement helped 
to break down the inter-colonial isolation. The evangelists and their followers earned news 
from one town to another, rich and poor alike were linked by a new bond of fellowship, and 
the spirit of democracy was emerging. 


George Ninde Qeorge 'Wbttefleld 1924 
Courtesy, Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn 

Field pulpit used by George Whitefield 
George Ninde Qeorde Whitefield 1924 


Courtesy, The Forbes Library, Northamplon, Mass 

Home of Jonathan Edwards, Northampton, Mass 
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Sinners In the Hands of an Angry God 


Jonathan Edwards preached a sermon at Enfield, Mass., in 1741 entitled Sinner5 in the Jiands 
of An Angry Qod which pictured the torments of Hell. Mass hysteria often followed the fiery 

sermons preached by Edwards. 


SINNERS 

In the Hands of an 

Angry GOD. 

A S E R M O N 

Preached ac Enfield, July 8th 1741 .' 

At \ Time of greatAwalienings , ami attriulcd witli 
rematUbk Imprcllions on many of the Hearers 
‘ . 

By Jonathan Edmrds, A. M, 

Paftor of the Church of CHaiST m jV 'ibmpien. 

Amoi lx 1,3 thy hg i«ro HiU.thtit fiiU 

mnt Htui >»k> fk*" . Ibtyelmiup tsHiai/ia, 

r*MC-tt( /. i« m ‘-I > ■ 

rbmftlvt I** * < » I mp *- I ■ 

lti0 OMf f “1 * *' ' t t it ' 

intba Satt^rt of tboStn, fb>m I will tiantad tfja 
Strpitfii bt JhaW Wf< tlan 


''VVi 


C&e ^cconh (ffitiitioii, 


'TON PnnucInndSokihyS Kneeland 
Gp TEN m C^ecft Strtcc tjvcriigain(l.cUd^ 
1 74i. 



T 


of an angry GOD- 





Camp meeting in the woods Drawing by F O C 

to Ipctk with tlitnii apd could mquiieoi tneni,otKiuj 
one, whetiter they expefted when alive, and when tMy 
^fed to hear about Hell, cyer to be the Subjects of tbati 
Mifery, we doubtleft fhould hev one 8f another leplj ,| 
“ No, I nevet intended to come here ; ^ had laid out; 
t Matte»#cim|rvrife in my Mind 5 I thpugh^ 1 (h^oold 
•contny^ii^ for ihy lelfj 1 thought piy Schgtie 
•good} 1 intended h> Cawt 1 ^it 

it came upon ■'me unmedtsd j I did not look •Sit 

.i* 


Courtesy, Museum of line Arts, Boston 

j Mrs Jonathan Edwards Portrait by 
Ilf Joseph Badger Sarah Pierpont of New 
\ Haven married Jonathan Edwards in 
1727, and was described by her hus- 
ij 1 band as being "always full of joy and 
\' pleasure” 

.w) v>a Vb Mtj .&w>wiii vru*ii\ vvAt i.a«..MlvsaLIVJll 

jOcatb, but what arc contained in the 
JjGracc, the Protnifirs chat aiegivtnin 
,om all the Promifei are Yea .uut Amen. ' 

y havenn Interell in die Pioniili's ul tlip * 
'race that .iic not the Cliildien cf the 
hat don’t believe m.iny ol the I'lomifei 
;int, .iiitl have no Incerelt in the Ah-diator 

lit. 

Jiatcv; I Inme have imaKined and pic- 
I’rorniles marie to ra.ti ral Men’*, euneft 
ykno Ling, 'tis jilain and manifell that 
li' .1 I. iti lid Man cakes in Religion,what- 
iie iiinkis, till he helievts in Ciirid, God 
vlanner ol Oblig.it on to kc'p him a Mo- 
ernal Dellriiidion 

ao mat cluis it is, that natural Men are held m the 
Hand of God over the I’lC of Hell , they have de- 
ferved the fiery Pit, and arc already Icnteocid ro it, 

And GoJ u dieadfuily provoittd. Ins Argei is .is great 
towards them as to tliolc that are afiiullv /uPtr'i g the ,i 
Execution!, of t.ic fiercenefs ol his VI r.'tli in I iell, .and 
they have done nothing inthe jeaft to appeafe 01 abate 
Anger, neither iji Gjod in (he leall bound by any 
1 ''hlft to hpld 'epi op one Moment, the Devil js 
I fer themj HeUis gapvng^Jtor ilum, die Flails 
' ' gamer 


i 


'ff 
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Log College and the Presbyterians 


Many sectarian schools and colleges were founded as a result of this religious stirring. Log 
College, established in 1726 at Neshaminy, Pennsylvania, by William Tennent, was the nu¬ 
cleus from which Princeton University, as well as many other Presbyterian schools and 
churches, sprang. Samuel Finley conducted a school for ministers at Nottingham, Pa., 1744- 
1761, and became president of the College of New Jersey (Princeton). 





CourUsy, The Historical Society of York County, York, Pa 

Lutheran christening Sketch by Lewis Miller 


Courtesy, Pennsylvania Qerman Society. "Proceedings 


Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg 
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In 1745 Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg married Anna Maria, daughter of Conrad Weiser 
of Tulpehocken. 



Ri^ht Conrad Weiser 

Courtesy Pemsylvania Qermait Society Proceeilinss 1898 


Mennonites 

The sect of Amish Mennonites around Lancaster, Pennsylvania always dressed in austere 
black. They were industrious farmers and lived to themselves. 



Kurze Zuvertassige T^acbricbt 1757 


Foot washing, a ritual practiced by the Amish and Moravian sects 
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Ephrata Cloister 

None of the German sects in Pennsylvania were more interesting or culturally significant than 
that established at Ephrata near Lancaster under the leadership of Conrad Beissel in 1735. 
The Brethren and Sisters lived in humble simplicity in the manner of medieval monks and nuns 
Ephrata had its own grist mill, paper mill, printing press, book bindery, bakery, tannery and 
other self-supporting adjuncts. The Brethren made furniture and other necessaries, and the 
Sisters illuminated manuscripts, copied musical scores, and did exquisite needlework. 



Photo by Philip B Wallace 

Saal and Sister House Ephrata Cloister 

igei' fuifiuiunmiti Da'falfntfii 

^uud HdtiK 




Ctw « (fifttmihiil wit tWlfiiiu 
Vf ‘.mtimi Mt ta Wr Mt 
(Hit 1 Miirl>tl!'i vrirotMiiiniN KcnM.iiiu ttiMiifa 
41)1111 la.^ itm aiiu'f biiaifhllt iiii> ui I 
■HiilldtK PMmrn gitn^t , 


I" A jKiDhUi* iNrtinrn yhwfct 

1 link MM . r* I > \ ^ Cjr^ 


i[wj) 

‘ NT W>ft« < 7 V. ^ / 4^ L, 4 L { 


Kimball Domestic Jrchitecliire of the Jmencan Coloines 

m2 

Porch of the Sister House Ephrata 
Cloister 


Above Title-page of a 
hymn book pnnted at 
Ephrata Cloister 


Right Ephrata Sister i 
Illuminated manuscript 
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Jews 


Synagogues in New York, Newport, Charleston, and other American cities provided places 
of worship for the growing Jewish population. 
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Courtesy, R«dwood Library, Newport, R I 

Jacob Rodriguez Rivera of Newport, R 1 Portrait by 

Gilbert Stuart Xhe Rivera family improved lighting Courtesy, Museum of the Cuy of New York 

facilities in the 1740's by the introduction of sperma- Silver tankard made for the Livingston family by the 
ceti candles Jewish silversmith, Myer Myers 
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Puritans ana Angiicans 

The Puritans and Anglicans were the leading religious groups in America and dominated the 
ecclesiastical and political life of the colonies. The provincial governors, being Church of 
England men, were in a position to exert considerable authority, particularly in the southern 
colonies, whereas the Puritans of New England, by sheer force of numbers, constituted a 
serious threat to Anglican leadership. 


L ’ ■ 
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Courtesy, Essqx Institute, Salem, Mass 

St Peter's Church Salem, Mass Water color 
by George Perkins 1733 




Bruton Parish Church, Williamsburg, 
Va. 1710-15 

Courtesy, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc 
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Louisburg 

If the Great Awakening brought the American colonies together spiritually, the successful 
military and naval engagements against the French at Louisburg on Cape Breton Island in 
1744-45, gave them visions of future independence. The much-publicized Louisburg cam¬ 
paign proved to the raw provincial troops that they could fight and win battles as well as the 
better-trained British regulars. The Americans began to feel cocky. 



British Foot Guards Exercises from the British Manual of Arms 


Sir William Pepperell of Kittery, Me., was chosen to lead the American troops at the siege of 
Louisburg. He knew little about the art of siege, and his troops knew even less, but in spite of 
recklessness, lack of discipline, and inexperience they carried the day. 



Sir William Pepperell. From a painting 
by John Smibert 



Courtesy, The New York Historical Society, New York 

Flag earned at the siege of Louisburg 
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Fear Was Routed 

Fear of the French, a New England complex, was partially overcome by the victory at Louis- 
burg. New England breathed easier. Bonfires of victory were lighted, Louisburg was celebrated 
in poem and sermon. 
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Courtesy, American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass 
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Courtesy, The Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

View of Louisburg 
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Currency Was Stabilized—Business Boomed 

The expenses of the Louisburg adventure all but bankrupted the New England colonies, 
particularly Massachusetts. Great Britain, to keep Massachusetts solvent, shipped £183,649 
to Boston. This precious cargo included 217 chests of Spanish dollars and 100 barrels of 
copper com. This enabled Massachusetts to stabilize her currency and pay off her debts. 
Business boomed immediately. The previous currency had been called old tenor, and it had 
depreciated in value so much that a pound sterling was equivalent to eleven pounds old tenor. 
Each colony had a different rate of exchange, further complicating business transactions. 
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CoMrlcsy, American Numismatic Society, New York 

Rosa Americana penny 1723 

H. 



Massachusetts paper money 1744 
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Broadside lamenting the death of old tenor 

^ Courtesy, The Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston 
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“Old Fan’l” 

Men like Peter Faneuil, Huguenot merchant prince of Boston, foresaw the glorious future of 
the American colonies. He built Faneuil Hall and offered it as a gift to the citizens of Boston, 
but the gift was accepted by the close vote of 367 to 360. 
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Willts almericfln Scenery 1840 

[ Faneuil Hall, Designed by John Smibert In 1805 Charles Bul- 
: finch added a third story to Smibert’s original design of 1740-42 


toston Veekly Tifagazine, May 16, 1743 

Note the references to Faneuil 


More Ships 

Shipbuilding boomed after Louisburg. The Royal Navy increased its orders for American- 
built vessels, and colonial merchants began to expand their private shipping business. 



Diderot and D'Alembert £nc7cIo|)edte Jitcuei/ des Plancbes, t7W-72 

Shipbuilding yard. 18th Century 
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Diderot and D’Alembert Encyclopedie Jiecueil des Tlancbes, 1762-72 

Twisting hemp into ropes for ships 


Steel d'be Clements and Practice oj Ptggtn^ and Seamanship 1794 

A sail loft 


Commodore Edward Tyng ca 1744 

Courte5y, Yale University Art Gallery 


7it5ti(ut de France Jlcademie des Sciences Tiesenptions des Jlrts et !Metier5 

Coopers at work 


Steel 7be Elements and Practice oj Pigging and Seamanship 
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“Rule of Three’ 


Young apprentices, were needed for all the trades, 
the mathematical "Rule of Thre e*', a short-cut to 



CHAPTER 

DISJUNCT PROPORTIOil V 
OR, THE 

golden rule. , 

Hive already explained, what is meant ^ 

I® *1 ,*■, Disjunll troportiau , and fhall thctefoie pita*' \ 
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the Z) ubte K^!e ej Three, 

I The SINGLE RULE a( T (tlj| C A 1 .I 

I have fi'd thw Single Freporiion is Tnofatd, THntm 
ind Inverft Now DireS Propertm is, wh4n 
Numbers, the Firft has the finie Ratio to the Ste*»J.i 
as the TJrzZ to the/’i/irr/ir, ' Thus 

Cmrtejy, Plimpton Collection, Columbia University Library, New York 

Page from Isaac Greenwood's Jrithmetick. 1729 
The beginning of a lengthy explanation of the 
"Rule of Three” 


Boys entering trade were expected to know 
calculation. 
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r Rafter and all hw, during fhe Paid Term, 
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. B b * Licence. 


Form of indenture, from Tbe Jmencan Instructor 1748 
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Benjamin Franklin began his 
career as a "pnnter’s devil” 
and the moral precepts of his 
Poor Richard's Almanack 
did much to form the char¬ 
acter of the young trades¬ 
men 
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Old schoolhouse, Connecticut 
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Printing press used by 
Benjamin Franklin 

Courtesy, National Musenm 
Washington, D C 
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Books 


Benjamin Franklin founded the Library Company of Philadelphia in 1731. Abraham Red¬ 
wood founded the Redwood Library in Newport, R. I., in 1748. James Logan in Philadelphia, 
Thomas Prince and the Mathers in Boston, William Byrd in Virginia, and a few other patrons 
of letters had fairly large private libraries. 
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iBo-zti •/A 



The Redwood Library 


A AAiii J^ATu) ^AtA. '’^AAtZzzitrYfrJffte.'ytKtfi^tjA/zAy !^ytn'/z>.i//Ac 
'Az'zt^/ Azi? A ZA^li/Z^lZ'y^n*zi^ tZyiyAZf%Z‘ A^Sz t>-Azr 

zyo! . J^y/z/z i.'Sri'f/iJ^zzAiT^.i-eJ 



Jy/z/z c'W///^ zt. -•:./ Bookplate of James Logan 


/i/zZ^/tZYZi '^Azzzazz ’^z< AzZZyZitZzyY 1^'ttYzi ztz-//,t^ 
AA/zZUe Aif/zCi. ^tZZrZZ XtrzZ J/A.XA i^ZZZi', zz j/rzz TT'’ 

J^zzeAj-ymzifcit^ Aa.}ztA-/fzAt Af^/zz-z — Sjxz^ zizzzz izi '/ 
^AZy’zy'ztY/ JzAZ^ztzUfzA'i) Yizzz,i z^nfA Adz. fziA'/i/zfZt ' 

A/iJUize') /uzAAztAA-y At. ztzt/Qzif//it^i. /Atjt 

_ {znzanAez' ffit. ^ ///t z^A/mazr/zt/AA^t y.zz ^ ^ztz 


_ Izn/czziAfY f, //at. , /zf /t /M/m^ ^zt/AA^t mz > i/zztz 

yYzzMZZ'Zeit ^Arc/i/zzy -/. jiezurz^/ti^ it/>tezxYfit n '/ ) J J ^,1 

ytrzAU. 9rfAYHut^/A tziuettAC Wzttrrz^i zttfU zzitAzfi Atm /iEI 



iS 


A^iy )p£/Tte, ^^A^utriAirs \ 

~-ZlCtJilJ Ao A^tri , ^TKt, Stkz^Azzy /AtCto/ff //izY e.3i\ Jr in ¥t9-rif^ 


Excerpt from the "Mmutes of the 
Library Company, Philadelphia, 
1731 


i BooksB oui.'p and o 

M'r Sold,Gilt^or plain, Dj 

^Andrew 'Barclayf^ m 

^ XextlJoor Inn; one to the 1 IPll ot ^ ^ 

^gin I ^ _ . . . ^ *5 V i 

ICKGSiriConMISp 

Courtesy, American Antiquarian Soaety, 
Worcester, Mass 

Trade card of Andrew Barclay, 
bookbinder 
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Freedom of the Press 

In 1733^ Peter Zenger criticized the high-handed policies of Governor William Cosby in the 
pages of The T/eui-Torh Weekly Journal. Cosby issued a proclamation offering a reward for 
the apprehension of the author of the offending articles. Zenger was arrested and brought 
to trial, and through the eloquent defense made by his lawyer, Andrew Hamilton of Phila¬ 
delphia, was acquitted. This famous trial helped to establish the idea of the freedom of the 
press in America. i — 

I I 
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£eft Typical front 
page of an American 
newspaper 

Courtesy, Maryland Historical 
Society, Baltimore, Md 


Courtesy, The New York Public Library 



nunc arum maw. »* 

. vaM ttiat I now hare, whtola iht Ownce .... . 


to the poblltk Clot in tfMimJtirf, « Nefto Man named Tim, iboal 
Feet four Inchea hi|h, with a lonj Vifaft, noa i (o^ Connltnince, ia I tlun 
Fellow, hai a Mark on hit left Side, and two on the Oiim Hip, which ha faya wets 
by an Arrow, but Ipaaki To bad that be can rcaret be onderflo^ , he haa been in 
Aeary County Gaol thaTimc pielcrlbcd by Law, and hat nmiher (here nor here iWao aof 
Aecount of hie MiAer. There it a Pnfon now in Oaol, who fayt ha fpcaki Frtiui-M*d 
The Owner may hare him on piylB( at the Law diredla, 

Stmnl Gsit, fC, P. 0< 


Excerpt from the Virgtma 
Qazelie, Nov 30, 1759 


Reconstructed debtor’s cell in 
the public gaol at Williamsburg, 
Va, built ca 1701 The box¬ 
like structure in the comer is a 
sanitary toilet 

Courlery, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 


Crime and Punishment 
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Laws Were Passed 



House of Burgesses The Capitol Williamsburg, Va 

The General Assembly of Virginia met here from the early years of the eighteenth century until 
1779, when it was moved from Williamsburg to Richmond. 


Williamsburg, Va 
ca 1740 

A copper plate found 
in the Bodleian Li¬ 
brary, Oxford, which 
may have been the 
work of John Bartram, 
the colonial botanist 
The upper panel 
shows William and 
Mary College, (1) 
Brafferton Hall (2) 
The Wren Building, 
and (3) the Presi¬ 
dent's House The 
middle panel shows 
(4) the Capitol (5) 
West elevation of the 
Wren building (6J 
the Governor's Palace 

Courtesy, Colonial WilllaiM- 
bnrg, Inc 
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The Art of the Silversmith 


The arts developed slowly in America, due to lack of schools and the absence of patrons and 
to Puritan prejudice, but as merchants and planters accumulated wealth they built finer houses 
and furnished them with more expensive objects. Almost from the beginning the silversmiths 
were active, and their art developed much more rapidly than the fine arts of music and painting 


Ceft Sliver porringer by John 
Burt, Boston 

Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


I Silver porringer by Benjamin Burt, Boston 

• ^ Ccurtesy, Mctropolitiin Museum of Arl, New York 


Below Left Silver tankard by 
Edward Winslow, Boston 

Courtesy, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
PhiladelphiT 

Below Silver brazier by Johann de Nys, 
Philadelphia 

Courtesy, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia 
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Jlight Stiver casters by Adnan Bancker, New York 

Court«5y, Collection of Herbert L Pratt and the Museum of 
the City of New York 


Courtesy, Pleasants and Sill Maryland Siluersmitbs 
1930 

Design for a teapot by William Fans, 
Baltimore 


CourKsy, Mabel Brady Garvan Collection, Yale Univenity Art Gallery 

Sugar box by Edward Winslow, Boston 
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Silver nutmeg 
grater by William 
Cross, Boston 

Courtesy, Metropolitan 
Musetun of Art, 

New York 




Left Monteith bowl by John Coney, 
the earliest form of the "Monteith” 
in America 


Below Silver dish ring by Myer Myers 
Unique sample of an American 
dish nng 

Courfesjf, Mabel Brady Garvan Collection, Yale 
University Art Gallery 


The Hunger For Beauty 

Puritan austerity could not kill the human instinct for artistic expression. In spite of rigid 
taboos the busy fingers of many a young woman recorded the dreams of the heart in lively 
flights of the imagination. 
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THE SELF-CONSCIOUS ERA 

After 1750 the American colonies grew more self-conscious; more critical of Great Britain’s 
colonial attitude; more articulate in the cause of liberty. American harbors were filled with 
shipping, tremendous natural resources were being tapped; the arts and sciences were begin¬ 
ning to take root; newspapers were multiplying. 

Philadelphia 

or im ('Tn~ 0 l' PHU. S.J)1 I.IMHA hk-n in hmitt.i fh //■ lioiu the J 



Sections of a view of Philadelphia by George Heap Church steeples dominated the sky line 
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Newspapers 


Virgin A 




T H fi 


Kumb. 


mch (hcfrepejt Advices, 


SPCBCH 9f Tom TettTRtfTMJA, 
Virginu, and QuatbaHj^ 



gazette 


fiiarnjl’ 


Foreign and DomefliCt, 
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Specimens of newspaper pnnting in the American colonies 
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rhe Mason and Dixon Line 



Boundary disputes wliicli had retarded progress were slowly 
being settled. Maryland had long been the chief sufferer in 
this respect. To reach Philadelphia by sea one had to enter 
Maryland territory. William Penn and his descendants carried 
on a fight for this vital strip In 1763 two English surveyors, 
Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, began their survey of the 
boundary between Pennsylvania and Maryland now known 
as the Mason and Dixon Line, completed in 1767. One of the 
original markers, bearing the Calvert coat of arms on one side, 
and the Penn coat of arms on the other, is shown here Had 
the full claims of either Penn or Calvert been honored, Balti¬ 
more would now be in Pennsylvania or Philadelphia in Mary¬ 
land. 

Photo by PhlUp B WilUce 


Baltimore was still a village Here we see a por¬ 
trait of Mrs John Moale (Ellin North), said to 
have been the first white child born in Baltimore 
Her father, Robert North, helped lay out Balti¬ 
more Town in 1729. 

Mrs. John Moale (1740-1825) and her grand¬ 
daughter Painting by Joshua Johnson, Negro 
artist ca 1800 

Courtesy, Mr Roswell P Russell, Baltimore, the owner of the portrait, 
and Dr J Halt Pleasants^ Baltimore 

Baltimore 



view of Baltimore, Md Aquatint based on a sketch made oy jonn moaie m i ^ u wds uicu * wwu 
than fifty houses and two hundred inhabitants. Note the sloop (26), the brig (27) and the architectural 
style of the buildings The untamed wilderness lay at the backdoor of every Maryland house, even as late 


as 1752 
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Colleges Were Springing Up 
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View of the College of New Jersey, later to become Princeton University, Princeton, N J 1764 The 
architect was Robert Smith of Philadelphia. This view was engraved by H Dawkins after a drawing by 

W. Tennent 

View of Rhode Island ■ , ; 

College, Providence, ,, ‘ ' 

R. 1, later to become , 

Brown University , 

Founded 1764 This 
view was made in 1793 

Cowrteyy, John Carter Brown 
Library 



View of Kings College, 
New York Founded 
1754. It was then lo¬ 
cated on lower Manhat¬ 
tan, not far from Trin¬ 
ity Church It became 
Columbia College in 
1784 
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Salem Magnate 

Elias Hasket Derby of Salem, Massachusetts, operated a large fleet of ships. He and other 
merchant princes could afford fine mansions, rare china, elegant costumes, and all the luxuries 
of Europe. They had their private v/harfs and warehouses. 


Courtesy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

School Street, Salem, Mass. Before 1774. Water color 
by Dr Joseph Orne 

Ri^hi Elias Hasket Derby (1734-99) 
Portrait by James Frothingham 

Courtesy, Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass 




ftun 




Courtesy, The Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

View of Salem showing Derby’s wharf The view depicted is earlier than the date on the certificate, 






1 .9l||||[^H 
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Courtesy, The Essex Inshtnte, Salem, Mass 

Figurehead by Samuel Mclntire of Salem 


Courtesy, The Hssex Inslkute, Salem, Mass 

Bill for carving figureheads and other 
ship decorations sent to Elias Hasket 
Derby by the noted wood carvers, 
the brothers Skillin of Boston 


£.eft Ship's figurehead found near Nantucket, Mass 
18th Century 

Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York 


"Below Making rope for ships 

Steel 7be Elements and Practice of Xlgffln^ and Seamanship 1794 


Rope 


Ship Figureheads 
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Courtwy, Bella C Undauer Collection, The New York Historical 
Society, New York 

Merchant's Counting House Published by T Shipping 

Dolson, Philadelphia 18th Century 


HI PI’ED ingttJOiJti anj well canJilimeJ, iy ^ c //A/ 

m and upQit ih^ ^Qod ■' calhdtdic - ///fief'^na -- 

IS Majlt r JorMis prjjent Voyage ^'y '' y ^ ^ nm 

1 //”-'/ . and h^utid fir * A ff 


Clhrlf7C.p] 


B^ingniarktd and hVmLred as in il }*Utgm,audaie*'shd<UiiUtlm tue bke 
and-wiilcondiiioncd, at the ajorejhi I P'st A >< A/ts ^ 

(th Danger of tl'v i9a/i/ o/ify e^^cepted)-atatto irtr/it ai ^4 
or to t jfJigfiSt hi ar they paymg Fntgbt fit tbeJmdQoodi 

isva6 hi •aiimji •whtre^tbe Mafier ot Puffir 

Jhtd t Ayi Path ajfniied to / ■'■- - Biih oj Lading, a/I of this Tenor and f ^ T 

the one f ^ -v-^iW/j hemg atiomphjf'ed, the otha /tte to f and void, Dmed sty 

, ///''> j 

Courtesy, Bella C Landauer Collection, The New-York Hwtoncal Society, New York 

Shipping bill. 1755 




Courtesy, Peabody Museum, Salem, Mass 

Navigator's quadrants 
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Chamber of Commerce 

The first Chamber of Commerce in America was founded in New York City in 1768, and 
still in existence. It was the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. It met first 
Fraunces Tavern, and the next year moved to the Royal Exchange. 





•■fAMW 





Courlesy, The Emmet Collection, The New York Public Library 

Royal Exchange New York 1754 


Great Seal of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York 1770 





/(ff/hi'jtf'r JW/ef - -- 

(irn-etkf ^ 

nn<j’ 


‘‘Pieces of Eight” 

Among the coins that circulated in New York 
were the Spanish Eight Reales, called "Pieces 
of Eight”. 







*' ISifc 



Courfery, American Numismatic Society, New York 

Eight Reales 1767 The silver mines of Potosi 
(Bolivia) supplied the metal for these coins 


M. Co™ 

vj "I-*'* 


Courtesy, The Bella C Undauer Collection The NewYork Histonca! 
Society, New York 

Trade card of Francis Hopkinson 


Courtesy, American Numismatic Society, New York 

shilling. George 11 1758 
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A La Mode 







iported from England, Holland, and France, and the ladies and gentlemen 


Fine cloth 'was im'_ 
of the American colonies kept abreast of the London_andi_Paris_s^d^ 


Courtesy, Litchflcld Historical Society and The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Benjamin Tallmadge and son, of Litchfield, Conn. Mrs, Benjamin Tallmadge and children, of Litch- 



t-ouftesy, Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S C 

Bernard Eliot of Charleston Mrs. Bernard Eliot of Charlesto 


field. Conn 


Portraits by 


Portraits by Jeremiah Theus 
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Presonting. • • 



■Whitefleld 7be Homes of Out 7ore/olbers 1880 86 


Courtesy, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston Courtesy, Yale University Art Gallery 

Mr and Mrs Isaac Winslow Portraits by John Gov. Jonathan Trumbull, Jr , of Conn , with his wife 
Singleton Copley and eldest daughter. Portraits by John Trumbull 


They Sat For Copley 


,Gov Trumbull's house and war office, Lebanon, Conn 



It wa s fashionable to have a portrait painted hy John Singleton Copley, the Boston artis 


Cl, 


Courtesy, Fogg Muteum of Art, Harvard University 

Thomas Boylston Mrs. Thomas Boylston 

Portraits by John Singleton Copley 
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The Hairdresser’s Art 


Cotrltfiy, Museum of Fine Arts, noston 

Portrait of Miss Skinner by John Singleton Copley 


Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Portrait of Esther (Gerrish) Carpenter by 
unknown artist 


PiKUKE-MAXiii and Haix-cvti rx. Trom L' 


ONDON, 1 

f^^IVPS this publiek noUM» that he intends -folIovMng 
V T hu bufinefs, at the houftof Mr. Clirillopher Ring in 
Broagbton-flreet Whoever pleare to favour him with i fieir 
caftom (hall be dulr attended M a rcafouablc price. ' 


ALEXANDER BELL, from 


IRCINIA, 

IVES notice to the ptiblich, that he will ere£l machines^ 

’ for previintihg houfes from being llruck by lighten* 
after the neweit and bell manner, at a reafonable rntc.r 
fe who chufe to «niployJJ|B, miy' call on him at MrJ 
JLvoni^fhop, where (it the machines. Hisl 

tlvK^Mfcy; this plac»" 


A Gentleman’s Watch 


Rt^hi Gold chate¬ 
laine and watch 

Courinjr, Collection of 
Miss Julia Lawrence 
Welis, and the Museum 
of the City of New York 


Courtesy, The New-Yoric Historical Society, New T?ork 

Watch made by Green of London, 1763-64, and 
owned by Major-General Philip Schuyler of 
New York 
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Left Mr and Mrs Philip Philipse of 
Yonkers, N Y Portraits by John 
Wollaston 

Courtesy, Museum of the City of New York 

"Below Philipse Manor Yonkers, 
New Y ork 

Engraved by James Smillte 


College President 



Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Courtesy, Yale University Art Gallery 

Margaret Sylvester Chesebrough Portrait by Ezra Stiles, president of Ya e niversity o rai 

Joseph Blackburn, 1754 by Nathaniel Smibert 
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Flowered Silk 


Courtriv PhiladclphiA Siusciim of Arf 

Philadelphia ^ 

Dress of cream-coloretl silk worn ., 
by )ane Galloway, who marned i -. ' 

Col loscph Shippen of Philaclel- , 

phia in 1768 The blue quilted '' 
petticoat was made ca 1775 


” '.F; ^ 

fe 


Courte57, Ciicx Institute, Salem, Man 

Brocade dress, with silver lace 
stomacher, worn by the moth¬ 
er of Dr Benjamin Lynde 
Oliver 1765 


Embroidery 


Couricsf, Essex Inslltute, S»lem, Mass. 

Flowered silk brocade dress worn 
by Mrs Sarah Clarke, sister of 
Timothy Pickering, ca. 1760 

i\ ' 




. * i ' 


Si»lsw 


tTsIS 
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£eft Embroidery frame ca 1755 

Courtesy. M&trdpohtan Museum of Art, New York 

Below Needlepoint picture worked by Sarah Warren, 
Massachusetts 1748 

Courtesy Estate of Francis Sever, and The Museum of Fme Arts, Boston 
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Diderot and D’Alembtrt £fic 7 cIo^)edI« Jtecueil des pfanebes 1762-72 

Tailor 


Tailor’s advertisement 
W«ii> york Mercury 1753 


(PATRICK AU0LEY, Tayl^, 

I M'ho for many yean paft, hath woik'tt in the belt 
iliopi in Crr/i/'criMn and/r/AtW) ha5, on the en¬ 
couragement of fonie oenilcmen, fetilcd in this city, 
where he will carry onnii uade, tind engage to fmidi 
any kind of work, in the newefl and neatcll manner, 
now ufed either ln£sW»« or Pam. He makei gen¬ 
tlemen's laced and plain cloathi, hunting drelTes, 
uniforms for horfe and foot, pntinefleeve, racoluei 
for clergymen and others, ladies jofunhs, riding 
hablti ■ I'hefc, and all other kinds of orefles, that 
aic wore in Lmdia, Pam or Dubl-a, lh.all be done 
in the moft agreeable failiions, at reafonable prices, 
and finilh'd without lofs of time. N. B. Ai he is 
a (Irangenn this part of the world, he humbly hopes 
that gcmlcnien and ladies will be plenfed to favour I 
him with theircommands, which lhall be carefillyl 
, executed, by their moft humble, and obeditncJ 
PATRICK AUDLLY, 7 



Courtesy, Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va 

Velvet suit worn by Dr. John Peter 
Le Mayeur, George Washington’s 
dentist 


The Shoemaker 










Diderot and D'Alembert Encychped,e Xicuell des phnebes 1762-72 

r'l 1 


Shoemaker 








Courtesy, The Esiex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Shoes worn at wedding by the granddaughter of 
Gov Simon Bradstreet, of Mass , 1760 




C<?urtesy, Rhode Island School of Deiign, Providence, R 

Portrait of Theodore Atkinson, Jr., by 
Joseph Blackburn 
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The HaHer 


Jtiifilut de France Jcademie des sciences 


Preparing wool for felt 


Hatters at work 



iiSMi 






(!■ 




A PuicE C uRf FST of 6Kr\S, Cl uftiall^ jinportCiL it / ft, li- 
jV 0 J( r ^ V J R ; t J 

Snlod J I b I ? 

s J I J i j I a 

FiltSAri raiilinrnl j j . 

SccofjJlla Dtw ^ r—, » f 

I'lllliru tmtrCuk > *-<* c « ,»i 

SttetJD^ r»iia i t,~i > -—x . 


nrls el meliers 1765 


1'. I f mhl' 

S' V M L n L R 0 a IK S 0 N'. 


‘'ak,r‘ iv»;f ■*j Afitl 2 ( 1 , 176 ' 


Price list of skins 1767 


The best hats were made from 
beaver skins. 

Hatters 

London Apr 1750 


XlttJoersnl TMaSflZine 


B«ir«t Taiilintnl ^tr lU 

- 7 _ , 

S “J ■ 

Dill) 

i '•-1 \ 

-J f 

i mtr Cuk 

, C 

i , —1 

Dlia 

J !/-» > 

— X . 

neaur >.oi( 

t 5 

i —t * 

Btar per bkm 

tp 0— 1 ' 

' «»—1 ft 

Di Id CifH 

l^j fi-i/ 

UittI 

CHi<f 

>■# 0—1 y o 

' 6-11 0 

rftirt 

4 "—■* o 

Mad 

Maiim 

1 ii-? J 

1 0-4 1 

Dlialar 

’■ t)—13 i> 

4 t-, (• 

VtDlt 

7 ( —iS U 

, 6-. 6 

Vt elverin 

ij e—1 > 

Mixd 

Lat ctfcd 

h a 


Ulielipr 

1 fl—1» 0 
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Cal ppra 

i 6-4 {. 

1 ti—X (I 

Miak 

1 9—1 *» 

e It—1 0 

Faa ill *t 

J 


boKlror 

10 


1 DS Rfd 

4. 0 

3 Qwix 6 

hoi Cficj’ 

- 4 -) '* 

1 g-*i fi 

Riccwn 

I fl —4 II 

0 4 ---P II 

MorijUtni - *a 

0 4—3 8 

Mild 

Fvlk 

56-70 


Dwria ihf lliir 

3 Ir—7 6 

4 M 

Dear litll drrll pti III 

i u-J * 

1 5—1 n 

CiilQiun 

y fi~S a 



































i i aii ii » i ma’ i M> i 




-1.7' «* T » . ’ 

■»'■>'•'A-if 






Let us step in the 
adelpi^i^- snd see 


Door of Mt, Pleasant, Philadelphia 
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Let us step into the 
Beekman mansion 
in New York. 


Beekman mansion, 
New York 

Vatentwe's THanual 185-4 


Blue room Beekman mansion 

yalenlltie's manual 1861 


oom Beekman mansion 


Green room Beekman 
mansion 

These rooms have been re¬ 
stored in the museum of 
The New-York Historical 
Society. 

1 wo above photographs Courlei;)', The 
New-York Historical Society, New York 





























6^4 » 


M0MW 
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Gov. Banning Went¬ 
worth House, Little 
Harbor, N H. 1755 

WhitcfltU 7he Jlomes of Our 
forefathers 1880 8^* 


Room from the Metcalf 
Bowler House, Ports¬ 
mouth, N H Before 
1765 

Courtesy, The Metropolitan Mu 
scum of Art, New York 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


Room horn the Samuel 
Wentworth House, 
Portsmouth, N H 
1761 


Courtesy, The Metropolitan Mu 
scum of Art, New York 
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Down Soufh 


£eft Daphne Room, Raleigh 
Tavern, Williamsburg, Va, 

Courtesy, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc 
Photo by Richard Garrison 


Room from Almodmg 
ton, Maryland ca 1750 

Courtesy, Metropolitan Mu^eoa oF Art, 
New York 


£e/( Room from "The Abbey 
Chcstertown, Md. 

Coiirlcry, Balllmore Museum of Art, 
Baltimore 


Room from "Habre de 
Venture”, Port Tobacco, 
Charles County, Md 

Courtesy, Baltimore Museum of Art, 
Baltimore, 
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Baltimore 


detow Mount Clare, Baltimore, Md 
1754 

Courtesy, Mr Laurence Hall Fowler, Baltimore 


iTrni-nTi'pjWrl 




Charleston 


Above Gibbes House, Charleston, S C 


Left Pringle House, Charleston, S C 


1 a 

^HHvhKrm 
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Humble Architecture 











CourUsy, Historic American Buildings Survey, Washington, D C 

Meat house. "Old House of the Hinges”, 
East New Market, Md 


CourtMy, Historic American Buildings Survey, 
Washington, D C 

Nathan Dean's privy. East Taunton, 


Sidney Plan Ml Ion t 0 / e()C ( nroliiifl Uw> < onnlry 1939 
Courlwy, Citoliiii Art Assotiaiion, C liarlcston, S C Phoio by Ben Judih Lubscha 

Kitchen, "Oakland", m South Carolina 


Despite the sumptuousness of many colonial mansions there was nothing approaching modem 
plumbing or even that of ancient Rome. The "temple’' was a necessary adjunct to n, 

UUV II.& V/X ax WX li VV^VwbSXX exx eXMX^X XXXlXV*tlV3 Xb VYCIO OtlXL Cl 


Courtesy, Historic American Buildings Survey, 
Washington, D C 

Judge Samuel Horton^s privy 
Danvers, Mass. 


Jli 0 ht Smokehouse "Mordington" 
Frederica vicinity, Delaware 

CourlMy, Historic American Buildings Survey, 
Washington, D C 
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•as? 


1 i 


Silver chafing dish by John Burt, Boston 

Cwrfcsy, Metropolitan Musenm of Art, New York 


Silver salt cellars by Charles Le Roux, New York 

Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


Courtesy, Collection of Mrs de Lancey Walton Ward and the Museum of the City of 
New York 


Sliver marrow spoon by Thomas Hammersley 
Top of silver caster by Jonathan Otis, ( 

Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


Silver cream pitcher and 
sugar bowl by Paul 
Revere, Boston 

Courtes/e Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum of Art, New York 
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Courlei-y, Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 

Gourd dipper 


Fine China 


Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Monteith Lowestoft 

China objects from the table service of Sam¬ 
uel Chase, Annapolis, Md, with Chase 
coat of arms 

^ CoM^lcsy, Metropolitan Museum of Ai% New York 





A 

f 

r **' M 

■ ^'t' 
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Courtesy, Metropolitan Mumuto of Art, New. York 

Silver tankard by John Le Roux;, 

New York 


Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York 

Moulds for "rat tail" spoons 

Proud. 

« • 


And Humble 
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The most beautiful glassware and ironware of America was made*by William Henry Stiegel 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. The self-styled "Baron” Stiegel operated Elizabeth 
Furnace and Charming Forge, the very names of which reflect the romantic spirit of this 
master craftsman. ^ 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

Glassware by Stiegel 


£eft Glassware by 
Stiegel 

Courtesy The Philadelphia Mu 
seiim of Art, Philadelphia 


Glassmakers at work 

Diderot and D'Alembert Encyclcped e 
Kecufil Jej jionctes 1763 73 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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Fine Furniture 











Courtesy, The Magazine ^ntlijiies and Philip J Birckhead 

Lowboy by John Goddard, Newport, R 
ca. 1760 


Courtesy, The Magazine Jtiilefues 

Lowboy in style of William Savery, Philadelphia 
Aca 1750 




Courtesy, Yale Univenity Art 
Gallery 


Courtesy, Yale Unlvereitv Art Gallery 


Secretary by John Goddard, New¬ 
port, R. I. ca. 1770 


Tall clock by John 
Goddard, Newport, 


Courtesy, Estate of George Drew Egbert, and the Museum 
of the City of New York 


R I. ca 1770 Highboy, ca. 1760 
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CoHrte5y, The Magazine Antie^ues, New York 

Furniture label of William 
Savery, Philadelphia 


Ccurtesy, Mr 
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Thd Franklin Stove 

Heating was a problem m the colonial house. One either baked in front of the fireplace oi 
froze in the far comers of the room. Benjamin Franklin, the universal genius of the period 
came forward with a stove which proved a blessing to mankind. 




Ml 


J'l" . 'e-rij ■ A..]') . 

MiC ■■ ■ ■ ■. 


Ilii 







Courtesy, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

The Franklin stove 


Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley 


by "Baron" Stiegel 



Philofspbkal SuljeSts, 


PnoFiry 

of tbi CiiivIirrY 
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i ( s!t' 
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it rhefUu fvhtjc. ill 
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1 1 1 Ir 

' 1 i| » * 

> Ht 1 ' 
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uv 

fE|4 

11 Itie hollew nilcd iti 
<h;jutn§*r uni a 
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e I / 1 I ( 1 r 
■all* 1 1 


[is 1! 

C The puthien In the'nl *« i aiin « r 
uWmnke apart. 

iBa'» 














Sgifirt 






^The pilfiKc oiUet th ii't 
ibsti'uUrtortlit ■■ 

TlilatrowiAwtiu cs«i tt' 




J.»Trri'>h *t-‘ 




Thelite be 't |.m-i - A, ,l,. , a, d Am^e wi.l 
nicer,d r.rd r-j'.e ( ^ . ,n 1, w'ljJi \\itl thc'ebj receive a 
c^nf-di'■obli h-ji Tj'l irio'.c, n 1 1, ig no prAjgc up- 
vva-d", tuns csei tl t top cf I'lc a".l,o\, 1 1 dctinJs I'e- 

j isteei. It si’d t!,c i’cJ. p'.k to tilt iicles - B, n the liot- 
! lom pljte, bei'.ii^a; it p.ilts, lciIi pi I'cs et th.. r. r-boy,' 
« '-WUj.Ute, 

Stove Plates 

Pennsylvania craftsmen designed 
beautiful stove plates and fire 
backs. 

Courtesy, Bucks County Historical Society, 
Doylestown, Pa 


SiifSlil 


) 

<i,W > 

BcnjuTim Frank'in C^cperiirer’li arid 01/reri>a'i(»M9 o*. c*otl'‘ici'> -Ith edition 1760 

wi‘i Illustration showing the construction of the Franklin stove 

fll 




l'«>sKi!*£-iRS<lUVlT»,W!l, 
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Amusements 

The men and women of the American colonies enjoyed life. Those who could afford it went 
to the theatre, rode to hounds, played billiards, attended balls and assemblies. The poor played 
cards, went fishing and hunting, attended horse races, fairs, markets, husking bees, or got 
drunk in the local taverns. All classes consumed enormous quantities of cider, beer, and rum. 


Niw York 

End of the fox hunt American school ca 1780 

Left Fox hunting scene on the birth certificate of Caleb 
Lippincott 1772 

Courtesy, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Philadelphia 


- TOilBRUNFOR, ]/ 

AtSvMBVtTi OB Thukiday the firA of IXecbmbia next^ Ij 

A GIVE-AND-TAKE-PURSE OF J 

TWENTY POUNDS STERLING,} 

The bcA in three heats, each heat two milei, on the follow- | 
ing conditions, via. | 

H orses 14 hands high to carr^ 10 Aonc, all above that '• \ 
to carry weight for inchc4» and all under to be allowed 
ids. 

No korfe to Aart, unlefs proof is made that the horfe has 
been ten weeks in thtvprovince before the day oi running. 

Each perfon entering a horfe, if a fubfcriber, to pay half 
a guinea foi each horfe, and every other perfon to pav a gui¬ 
nea and a halft provided the horfes be entered ten days be¬ 
fore the day of running; any horfe entered after that day to 
pay three guineas. 

No fubteriber allowed to enter another nun's bode to fave 
the entrance money, 

Likewife to be run the day followtng« a PURSE, value 
FIFTEEN POUNDS STERLING, The conditions as a- 
bovcv—^No horfe who run the firA day to A»rt for tUw purfe. 

The third day’s fport it the INNKWER't PURSE, va- 
lueatleaA SIX PqUNDS STERLING, for GalJowajs not 
above 13 hands hlg'h^ to carry 8 Aohe, all under to bo allow¬ 
ed wdght for Inches, 

An ASSEMBLY each ntght at Mr, Willi aus's long- 
room.' , ' . 

Tl^; jyiil be encouragement for cudgel-pUying every 


Qet}rg{a gazette, Oct 20, 1763 


To be SOLD, by 

^ LEAKE & BANCKER,^ 

Near the FJy-Markit, ^ 

A parcel of choice JVeJl-^India ^ \ 

New-Vorkif//f#//'e/RUM, cuir/t and \ 

fait, ttrilngt, anJ a ffirtt! of faul aaJm^ptr Uathn, , 
a/rv) cajd ef ^r'mking-glejfti, and dccartcr^ 

TJew yark TAtreury, 1753-54 

Tob»SOLD,by 'N. 
h Benjamin PayfH^ \ 

At his Houfis oppoAie the OU-Mp-MmiM, it Bu , 
Sign of Admiral WAaam j 

CboicelAMx^^ne^rumybrandyy 

gttttva aai arrati ; taa aaJ Mnfeovssto | 

/agar, Vihh fuHdty athtr Ayeors hywLit/alttrnlah. 1 

I yafl tupi:jht’d, andtthfjaid by the RrtHUt hartaf, • 
\ ewe/ArGarratNoel, Papt/<ll*r, in Dock-Sreet, 

\ Prit* ONE SHILLING, 

\Th.e grave.! 

\ A P O E M. 

BLAIR, . _J 

Veto Dbrk Mercury, 1753-54 
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The Cup That Cheers 


Metropolitan 
New York 

Doorway Captain Clapp's Tav¬ 
ern, Westfield, M^SS ca 1750 Courtesy, Colanial Williamsburg, Inc Photo by Richard Garrison 

Raleigh Tavern 

Virginia gentlemen talked politics, horses, and intrigues in the barroom of 
the Raleigh Tavern in Williamsburg 



Diderot and D’Alem 
bert €ncyctopedte 
Jiecuetl des pidncbes 
1762-72 


Billiards 


Ilf 1^ f\ 


£,efi A cancature 1776 

CoHrlciy, The New-York Historical Society, New York 
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The Early Theatre 

Some of the gentlemen in the Raleigh Tavern 
Shakespeare’s J^he jMerchani of Venice. 


ByPRBMisstoK of the Hon’’'*’ ROBERT DINUnDDIE, 
tfoi N'l'li-lb’’® Lieutenant-Governor, and Commandt-t m 
Chief of the Colony and Dominion of Vngtma, 

a Company oj Combdians, from LONDON, 
At the Theatre in Williamsburg, 

On nett, bung the i <th of Srtteaiti, will be prcfeiued, 

A P L A y, Call'd, 

THE 

MERCHANT of VENICE. 

(Written Ijy ^hahfpfai ) 

T)ic Part of jif^TONIO (the Mbrchahi) to be performM by 

Mr CLARKSON. 

GRAIIANO, by Mr SINGLETON, 

! ie/jvzs, (with bongs m Charailer) by Mr ADCOCK 
[ The Part of BASSANIOlo be iveifnrni'J by 

Mr. R I G B Y. 

Duke, by Mr Mjnell 
SaUiiii, by Mr Ikibert 

The Part of LAV RCE Lur, by Mr HALLAM 
And the Part of SHTLOCR, (the Jtw) to be perfotm'd by 

Mr. M A L O N E. 

The Part of M-ERASS/T, by Mrs ADCOCK, 
by Nlifc 

And the Part I I to be perform’d by 

Mrs. HALLAM. 

With a new occafional PROLOGUE. 

To which will be added, a FARCE, call’d, 

The ANATOMIST: 
SHAM DOCTOR. 

I Tlic Part of Monjtan U Medcanf by 

I Mr. R 1 G B Y. 

And the Part of Ufrffii/Ci, by Mrs, ADCOCK 
No Pu'"' ' .dmlued behind the Scenes 

BOXES, yi (A ' ' - I 1 ..CC.N.J.S, 5 / 9 -/ GALLERY, 3 / 9 <f 

To begin at ou o'v.lut. 11 . 

Vivat Rex. 


HE Sno«p rptfp'Af, Faitl Leyaflt Matter, vrko will be at hti Mofrinf;i, n Capt 
I I Dunfu'tt in Pt-nunkfj^ will take in Tobacco for Landwt either Tram TcrA or R ly* 
Rtrer^ ** 7 ^ Ton, with Liberty of Confienment Gentlemen icchficd 
"'‘’''•aie 4eArc<l co rend their Orden t« Mr Jifiifi AVrffM. Mti 


bar may have just come from a performance of 

They also bought lottery tickets. Lotteries 
were the rage. Americans have always liked to 
bet or take chances. Lottery tickets helped build 
some of the early American colleges and hos¬ 
pitals. 


J'-d iT- Qcl T“*s ’D'tet [h* Hull« 

AW PoffdTor lo vlmtCT.r FRIZB 

li»PP«n wbe drtwo sgslnft It, Nniabw 
WCTTJg) i» the /linnlaln JtuJ LoTVeir, 
***¥ ' 


Courtesy, Bella C Landauer Collection, The New York Historical Society, 
New York 

Lottery ticket of George Washington, 1768 


^ tivVi;-■'tA ) S 

<pnpHIS fhall entitle theS 
X Owner to fuch Prize S 
(hall be'drawn againft it 
g^in W. BYRD’S Lottery. 

<4)^1 <767 j. ' 


Theatre advertisement m the Virgi 
Williamsburg, Va, Aug 28, 




It ha pi,rp»a4, 

'' 


; 'i' 


Courtesy, the President and Fellows of Harvard 
College 

Earliest American playbill extant, 
1750 Nassau-Street Theatre, New 
York The play was Otway’s 7he 
Orphan, followed by a farce called 
Beau in the Sudds 


nta Qazette, ^ 

17 51 . 

By Pcrmiffiori 

Tlllb lA to inform th« fUBLICKy Tiiat thii 
I'.VKNING, bemc Mondny the 3<i InAanty.Will 
he exlllbitcd (/itr ^ hji hut fiit) jlX a new 
Haufe built for that Porpdfe, m Adam Fan 
Carden.Thci^is/ P/ty«nnanefto( the celebralw 

jj Anthony jofeph 'DupeOy , 

On a S/<rr4 p^irt fcarccly perceptible,wjtN and witHt 
out a Balance I« He ralles the to a Sijdng* 
then rifcB onh» Feet, walking Mrwardi^^ bick. 
wirtls in full Swmg { and tornsh)n>ji^ IIm fwingi 
to Admiration OR one Foot 11 • fte wUibaUnce 
a HatonhiiNofe III Helialancet a 
the Pdge ofdieR^imofhikHat IV He plays with 
four^ij/yratoncc; ui aforprlzins Manner V He 
baUheea a Pyramid ofGlaflet ^11 of Wmt, 00 the 
Fdge o&kdnoking CI4s VI He will ftand ou 
his Head ontke wsiC) d) full Swing VII He 
wheels a Wkell.barroWg wuhhis Negro Boy in it 
OD the Wire new Exercifei on eke 

SftjfRefft by Mr DVGMS, the and young 
Ntirv In particular, the /«d!r«e miends to 

entertain the Company, by eating kli Sapper Band, 
ing OR hii He|d at the fame Time, on tbe Nob of 
a Chair With fgveral CDriooiffui/i^i, oaiTable, 


Courtesy, Bella C Landauer Collection, The New- 
York Historical Society, New York 

Lottery ticket of William Byrd, 1767 


(hnc Firs and a Chair, by the nung Arm 
The whole locoiicJilde with a Duett, called, the 
Drmhu Ptu/tmt Doors open'd at fijc o’clock, 
and to begin preelfely at Seven TICKETS to 
be Sold at iha Hoof* of Wr. Juma Aittmet, at the 
XyJ.Extium t and it tbe Prindag-Office ogpofith 
the OUStip Muria, PITT, /nr SUUtrft, G AL- 
LERIf, IVMSilltmfi 

It. B Mr Dept laiends «» pprfiitin mrpAftia- 
abt WUbeA^aad inevawWeek during 

hii Ratdeuet here, but thine will M difinM Pei- 

funmicei ewiy W>«bs- ^ 


Advertisement in the Tiew York 
'Mercury. 1753 
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Harvard Boys Played Cricket 













''-iii'i-ia©-. 


Courtesy, The Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Boston 

View of Harvard College 1795 

Or Rode Over to Charlestown 
To See a Spectacle ... 


L 




V-5;. 


A r«« LINES on 

Magnus Mode, Richard Hodges ^ J. Newington Clark 

Who arc ScMerK'dM Aciul oneHuur tnihc 


Pillory at CharleftowiT; 

TokiwoMOf tbiirEARSciitoir. fo be Whipped soSinpa « the pubhc WbiptMue Pofl, for fiinkmE 
andpiAflg CoufllcritliUOLLARb, 


j jEHOLD the HlUInt rwj i on hijjh ! 

JU (The P0a theyV* |M Airrsaj ihe *jt ) 
Bodi Jemano Gvnniei all tppttr 
T'« M lb<n* Aand exalted hete | 

Botk nch md poor, both ^'oung and old) 

dinjr Iktip the eomtnoo fdoid 
WbuoiuliKudcs Jo il>eni forruunJ) 

Minyea M accen be found, 

And to tocrcafeihtjf fid di/grice. 

Throw roitca eggt mio their ftce. 

And pdt thecti fore with dirt end ftooe*, 

Hayj il ihejr could wrou’d break tberrbonet 
XliM nultce to fuch height erife, 

W)i» kiMwi but ihey'JI put out ibeu era 
Bui prifconfider whii you do 
While thui Bipae’J to public view 
juAvst hu often done iii pan, 

A»d mule Ihc prlty rebdi fmen j 
Bui liter went on did Aill itbel, 

And (em’d to Jlorm the tii« of hell 
To fwgcod coua1«{ #ouid they bear} 

But Bornch n»iill9or« w Ear, 


And ihey atihnudh ifamA their will 
Are foic'd in chew ihi* bitiec pi I f 
And ihiidiy bnn^i the vUlaina bonce 
7 o fuAcr for ihelt Uic oSenec i 
They on th Pdlo/y Amd in vww 
A Witninc fin to me and you I 
ThedtuiiUrdifi.ftg, ihcbaifiHt fcortif 
Reproach of me as jet unhim 

H I nriw |h* >W»4a' * r- - I ^ L . 


> • 

And itiatiurhctr bsekwnh purplertami 
Homiheir d<fgtaec| now warning take» 
Ant iwver do ymir rum make 
By Oralingi esr ufiliwful ways i 
fif you would lire uur ill pour deyr) 

Bui k«pfec«ief|inn Thcfisnd Piidc, 

Sti Ive In have virtue on year fidr 
Defljifc the harloiS fiitterifli tuts* 

And hale her wan, avoid her fnsrea | 
iCcrp clear frem wn of every kind, 

Aod ihen you'll bive um peicu of Mnd, 



~ ^ " » I- ,1 i 

i''V iJM'ri 

mais^Bf Ol. y" 

fBBP 


M 




Courtesy, The New York Public Library 


Broadside 1767 


“tSfctTfcjy Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati 

18th Century playing cards ex¬ 
ported to Amenca by Henry 
Hart of London 
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Fire! Fire! 


Fires were always exciting events for young and old. Everyone came running post hastp t 
the scene of the blaze. ° 



Courtesy. New Hampshire Antiquarian Society, Hopkinton, N H Kimball Studio 

Fire engine, New Hampshire 


Fireman s certificate. New York 1787 

T'olenline s TUmutil 18 J 1 . 


Courtesy, North Carolina Historical Commission, 

Fire engine Salem, N C It was ordered from Euiope in 1784 


Courtesy, Old Quina 
bang Village, Stur 
bridge. Mass 

Leather fire 
buckets from 
Portsmouth, 
N. H. 1789 
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Public Health 

Poor sanitation, the lack of doctors, cold houses, and the rigors of colonial life resulted in a 
high mortality rate. Quack doctors flourished, surgery was brutal, and epidemics raged 
uncontrolled. The apothecary's shop dispensed pills and powders. 

Drugs 





Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York 

Apothecary shop 18th Century 


Encyclopedia Phila 1798 



( 
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■ 

O.tib A/hm 

V/ww 

CC Cirt i 

1 Q 

Q TatA/t/' 

^ Su^tir 


% Ifu 

‘SfiMW. 

‘^kjJefmr^Su^ur 


1\ Xifat/ 


hPh^kmtt 

^ uJCTntn 




% 4 -Acrtifflf 




f r f Otiit 1 




JuJ impnritJfnn London, »Good-Intent, Ctpt Keddick, ani 

A I line StAfmitr, iv Willumdiurg, 

--V,iiIi,iT.fc, Quitk«lKr. 

w"!I *“*••’>•1 Ni- FutCidlincir, »k w 

C. Lnr sLLL * f"*!.' .!'"!*§ - V..r.,.i.i. CiiBomil. F ,.,n, 

™ ijiitjRhubiik, I,«i«wi, Jjiu, g,,, ,7J cu.k,, I 

Too. «.i.ik. C....U.1 bUU LiA P^T, uli. & 

O.M l«F, Ihin M.ul, Hiinku'm S 

unditit Irtnn Cin,*«yio«dci, Sii|ir Plimbi, 

F^lt ""tw N«W||, Ato.id,. FruiKii-; 

kIMihtM 1 Diopi, d 1 , • ut ^.,r• iCImn, 
■*“«*»»• Hechlicii B.11.O1 KHk-Chl/TiiiliMuiai 


« kP r.V* . T"* utoai M^pnck, 

K»e, CluoB, AmIiatic^, Capm, OUvn^ PniA** BIwi, 

- - JPTAm 

Advertisement in the Virginia yazette 


Nov 30, 1759 
Hugh Mercer’s Apothecary shop, 
Fredericksburg, Va 

Courlesy, Mrs Louise W Cannichael 



I y./f 

Ihl l}*tutnf 

if ft tm I (lull U\ ti i*n A* 


I £e/t Interior of Hugh 
i] Mercer’s Apothecary 
|| shop, Frcdencksburg, 
S Va Before 1763 

Cod»-ttfsy Mrs louise W 
lifii' Carmichac.] 













Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

A view of the House of Employment, Alms-House, Pennsylvania Hospital, and part of the City of Phila¬ 
delphia Engraved by J Hulett after a drawing by Nicholas Garrison 1767 The House of Employment 
was built in 1767 The hospital was first opened m 1756 



Benjamin Rush, M D, After a 
portrait by Thomas Sully 


r }^l J L A D E h V ii I jk(y lO, 

Exfrad of a Ldtet frcm Cbf/ietf t» Iviy M, I 752 

On Thurfday laft a Perfjm that went by the Name pf ChwUA Hr 
»» l»o > came here, and oiTered to Sale at Cc\ eral Houfes in Town ftindry 
difterciit Dtforders j preiendmg He was brought up to the 
®ufinefs of a Douor and Surgeon, under one Do^or 4 noted 

Woumebank m England j and tfint he embaikcd on Board « Brigantinfif 
ippmam, m Lugland, lift Fall, for Pluladtlnhia, one Kobinloin-omniatt 
dtr, but was call away the laittr find of January on the Coail of North* 
Carolina, and that he Had trarell^ ftom ihtnce through Virgwda and' 
BlaivJand. and hat ■ Pn/W u.. r _7^ v.»*iKin 


was a wortiMV in. Men$ Cloachs, was' taken up» Otaminedr aittl 
found to be a Woman ; and confcHcd chat flie had nfcd chat l>ifgui((j for 
h very bold, and can g\e no good Account: of'het-' 

iClr. favc ie aknii, n .r a_ 4,1.^_IV. ' 


very bold, and can g \ e no good Account: Ol 'ftep-' 
Jtlf, uye the IS abpucl wcut/'-eighc Years of Age, though ihc fdem* to ' 
M iiboiit Fwy, bbe wears a bluo CamWet Coat, wiiH SiltBr Twift B,tf 
tons, too Urge for lur. She is detained in Prifon bore, 'til IV# fw wH*' 

illetr iinw lln^u _<1 1 44 . a* . ,t _v. J fit...' 


if„_, A rio i-rcn I it detained in Prifon berei 'til w* fw VtJ*' 

Item trom l^tr^tnta yazette, Aug. 28 , 1752 | fl«ly appears agamll her, if nbt ihe'Wtli be difdtargiid She 

I fays Jiow her Name is Charlotte Hamilton ” i 
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Runaway Slaves 

After 1750 Negro slavery became more and more of an economic problem Agriculture, 
particularly in the South, was based largely on this cheap labor Many New England families 
owned Negro servants and apprentices. Both in the North and the South the Negro was 
regarded as property, and was bought and sold at public auction. Often slaves attempted to 
run away and the newspapers of the day were filled with advertisements offering rewards for 
t heir apprehension. _^ 

'R'P SOTjD on bosirti tnC r* S O L o at fMctjfma, mii »«* »/ I>tccmlKr iKJrt, 

1^,1 \J X>JCi -VI*.* Todd'/lP'oriitM/f, ,iKmtandQ^UnC,uiiij, | 

II. * r% —J iCft'U ‘ QSVtRAL thft « ITOWH Hiufti, CdIm, &<! Cierfn v 11W |‘»#b ihj* 

I Shi^ Baijce^ i^andy ontuclday the 6th , 

I of May next, at ^Jbley-Fcriy j a choice . --. ■ 

^ L I i T9h*^OL\^talh(birhtJI3t4Jtrj.tfit‘rntiiM$nfj9rJhertCri(itt^,< 

CjirgO or SUOUl, ^5^ XlTiC ncuiuny > Fndiy/A/IVAD/December flMw.P/(inMmff«/Jbdwafdt 

-Bfci ^ Munford^ dectaftdy sn Dmwiddic Ctvntj^ , 

rfuJ 'Y t TT'B 1 fci \S8 rr^EN «f f* T*l»ijbk/I'i I i« Sbtei, thjrilf tellowi { of lh*w »|i fiiiiorn- 

■9 P^l |l I qfl p J (linatv itvod Cirprntcr about t( % nn old-> 1 ilmfe feirK HcuDtbk fiaia lurri^ 

Jl ^1 M. _ J » A JjBtlk Vc*a| Pjiit pf th» Edaic u/ BiwAri H**J*ti, iKoffd 

Sm!'W indward Se RiceCoaft. , . .. ' ' " •' " 

II —The utmoft care has fl ] Al!/VS: .S.Sl’J.Sr'.SS?.;” 

«U*a1ready been taken and j ^ 

(hall be continued, to keep them free from , "''^'^ruoatthatniiiacccpiaii i.vu„qamngae.i.iPrm..r; 

lUdiii r . • ^CrLi .ii - A ^"1’ new Houft, with a good Yard, 

the leaft danger or being inrectcd with the ‘>'5 Hnn jujga z>.% 

SMALL-POX, no boat having been on t-'o at. sold, a very hoiKd-, tkeiy, urong and 

board, and all other communication with !«<',ii;>.'haiaw'ori,.,exrci'-n itwder, 

people from CharleS'Toton prevented. RUV- iwly on iti -1 in ^ 'n ‘’™'- 

Mm, Laurens, ^ Jppleby. ^ 

S,’, B, Full ©n«Half of the above Negroes have had the “^ \ f 
SMAIX-POX in thearown Country.. ' '« > 

^ _ ■* 

Courlesy, The Library of Congress, Washington, D C ca 1763 ' if' „ 

Cl,„,„ .bn .'lai.ln 'hat btr nn.Itr m»y h vth'jV/^ 9 ' “'wid.frWW.V .frq.it 

b^ve aUCtlQrUj_-j;p ; is ,a «« ,•£ IH'ra ,V -'." 1 - ht 

--r„; LlclVUiieft re*l.iiul.l.th»r.c. pnd'l tm.i.;. Iilh,/.rr/r t.-rnW i'r ».Ai-/„„ ,i, Bxy, . 

W IITM Ah ibe f''bl'rllK-'» plan'**'""’ A S iihc wai brauRhl in hert hy Or) ■ p r.,,/i fr/rtt , it ,yi, *«,» //m 

'> !’‘“'fjuU,bid\v ntgmei. ftoni/nif.., anil l.itJ fur ftrau n,,.,, W,,ky,r.um »,i,U 

^ /Vmo dmr,.y __'-.yh,.,./.. . 


to a wc 

Lrujuumg 


, „i,c iVie off bugi. pouliry. iheep. 

,, ily toll, Ikal’ , /Arc vet/g«»' d'h’rJcri a- 
., ,1 bn P"'»'"*’A“ bij flirc ntncbti, who 

■I Ini n-ivr., by ^**"7,.,^rublct'btfl •"'Xv"'".' 
i Iibtnd- the I nupe *eiicbii rbtfe 

, ,i nro lo girt ‘ fji,rcriber n ilcte-niln<4 

, ih. iMh btP«'’?'>‘-fwlibin hi. fcncf. 

r.wU negrou.lbnt IJtnIl « ,,ih,cv„, rubbtr.. «nd 

„ „ („, %d before fun “g" , ;„J for ih.l m- 

MOI hi. properly, by fo, ,hui pur.; 

I,, hi, hired a while mau p^JJ maCKAY., 


. f aC ’ ‘^re. 

. 

J.n wtvai.lu that her mn.Lr may 1. vMP 9 J* 

'lb Uuctnc mmi bOR. 

'Kalorul.LchaTfit.* rmlly hih./a/r.V ritwBff/A//fi* Bay, W 

^ S hhc was bmuBhi m herehy Cri- / p*». ,/j ;rM , Af tar^^/di; •»/4/ 

Uonth^dtn, and hitd for feme 

\ /v^ m thii fiiv tcfi,AH»1t’vtidtu , 

—I i tumr. tf-T fft w|}, Of uj/Vpi-'i/ W>»e%tr 

•**y^ i m Jt hr-t, cii I {h j n hn A-'fier htr Chaflcs 

>//,/-/ vJ^ ii III I I " ( Wife fr fefvci \\\K.V, tlof haXfJH'EU'lT 

IRC^ XVepTn A/T ' ' k.lUHlh.uErt'U.Uld, iif' 

25 h _ Liuffirs wArT 

rr Jufl: imported from London, m 

iiat^ t jf' ihc br>K'/4fwni W»//rr fnsller, * parcel of 

S/ rw ’ COUPJ/r^, thmet «mKU, to be f>ld by J ^bPFR bAHMFR, 

‘^y H ich »J 111 inkct', dulfih ind fuodry other fonj of 

"• r •• fauittry tin vooily, fit flip iliefe'foni with a fiiull parcel of 

^ bell ClIfiilllRL CUpr'iE tnd LHINA 


v ^ SI , n 11 : 

, il Jfi ‘1 II t f. jIji ; 

u dh 1 1 >n) '.ill 


5 i ,1 <u,d 

I ty 'r H ir 
rr \VI b 
.1 1 ' III d V 
\ aid il) 


A, fiT \ , 

, 1 viri, i« Ptti/p 'ft 'in Tm ihc 4.fJ Itifll'i*^ 

I T <; tpel fi Incl'CY 1 ,Ii, 1 V I ni'>* i 1 » * r , b*' 
rUt » a) n C IdJlL t,lb; Jri (vt,*, a iV ^ ll ii 1 l«n 4 

iM lie t Sh 5 

liTi 1 { 'jJd Jir, p I fl Y ifi ri S' ‘?m’ {'f'* f vtj vn 

il *1) li' Otiid' I L 1 ro* kr , an/J r'w il (>■■ 

^em 11 Die, fluUlidve^ytiir'fi Uta* i 
U r S / 


7rvmsi^h 


R an wsasiMfu tlis d? .• n ) ng at A 

111** c )i of /«'ylafl vliiMii M-U'pndmfi 


t»vr r ^furi -Ip, 
r f Man, *• lit 


II M-U'p rjdmf I ? f 1 i^/ie 'an pig r i Man, *• ut 
iie aid (nidi MoutF , I'll! on ibKrtlf w^'avidjp 
jjia!cat'"r Hue u le Jiri-irr a Pj r »I ^ 

cn>ova hm to tuo, llu't hivf » l*«u I Rewaid^ 
y^m t H A rtff 


‘"’'av' 'I* '• * 

R AV frorti liif Viiifii'lff’t, rti Jlffotfrin, T<»<i Nr-gYhc Kko, me niened J dt* 
fv.a V, u Igfty liJRvv he lu, I «d the *iTndlT ptiX, and hat li^*n oailr A rn »h* 
I^tnfle , hill Dit.^ 'fobin liruij Sliur widb Trowltf^, And Mlfl rtaincjlliiiiif Wadeioai, 
’Ih« vlhtff naiiicd <3 ,rgf, a voty hlaiJt, Hicit, Well I * I ellow j had avji % white Shirt, 
I >■ I I '' It f II I t I I I I iy> V| 'I I Vi ‘ t t{»| 

* I e t« r, I, I L I i»t fill ' 1 Xv* n iMie A. lb . (a fail 

.e l t vfi . m ( , b ^ , 

» 7i'f ,v 


T-AKE* n b ' , 

I flic d I p«|| 'i, 
£fel wl S r, tJ jK.v.f'S ‘ II 2 * 


I V Ip HI l(rt I 
• ' I I II II I{ I 

yi Jfid |. ^Liurg 



f® 

1 r ■ ^-1.. 

P ■ '4'* ^-K y, .'j shi' 

iiiiir 


Courtesy, Historic American Buildings Survey, Washington, D C 

Slave quarters, "Hampton”, Towson vicinity, Maryland 
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MT 5 CC LWCm, 


Diderot and D’Alcinbcrl Dicyc/o/>edie 
Tlecitetl des phnches 1762-72 

Cotton 


Some Negroes were given a lib¬ 
eral education Phillis Wheatley 
the poet is a shining example. 

Courlwy, The New York Public Library 


^ \\ Nioro servant to Mr JoHK \Y>jiAri.KVj 
of BasTO^r, in Njrw Enoland 


Bookielkr^T^flfinirthc^nract’tiiilkntl Mibjliie 


LONDON 
I fiu A &eCiK» Booklcllcr, Altlfiite an*! 
r» C9 ]( and SI R A r, 


Courtesy, Mr George Arents, New York 

Tobacco 


Negro Poet 
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Children 

The pleasures and hardships of childhood m the colonial era were largely dependent upon 
circumstances of birth and environment. The wealthier families gave their children expensive 
toys and beautiful clothing; the poorer families gave their children homemade toys and gar¬ 
ments, and, all too often,, ex acted long hours of labor from them. Many became apprentices 
to hard taskmasters at a tender age. They matured rapidly. In conformity to the traditions of 
gentility which then prevailed all children were taught good manners Disrespect to one's 
elders brought quick punishment. 



Courtesy, Mr Ledlie Irwin Laughlin, 
Princeton, N J 

Pewter nursing bottles, Colonial 
Period 


Courtesy, The Bowdoin College Museum of Fine Arts, Brunswick, Me 

,mes Bowdoin III and his sister Elizabeth as children ca 1760 
Pnrt-rait hv loseoh Blackbum 


Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 


larah (Northey) King and her daughter 
Artist unknown 


Courtesy Maiyland Historual Society nnd I nek Art Retcrcnce I ihrarv 
New York 

Eleanor Darnall (later Mrs Daniel Carroll) 
Portrait by J E Kuhn 
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Kitchen toys Probably New 
York 18th Century 

CoMffesy, The Metropolilan Museum of Art 
New York 


Below Jointed wooden dolls 
18th Century The center doll is 
of later date The noses of the 
18th Century dolls were carved, 
not painted 

Courtesy, Doll Museum, 'Wenham, Mass 


Grave doll 18th Cen¬ 
tury When children died 
their dolls were put in a 
glass-covered box and 
placed on the grave 

Courtesy, Mrs Imogcne Anderson, 
New York, th.c present owner 


Courtesy, Mrs Imogcne Anderson, New York, the 
present owner 

'Abigail Van Rensselaer ” Wax doll 
ca 1760 
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fU t ''•'I ^ lu\p hitn^'''r, hkj^c ' 

^ fdiii 'll) li J) , ' 

F i T - I. T Of tf-' lyng^i'er a^d 

* Cj j i,r^ri,|Pr vr>idrii>i hts T*?inii hw Wiijf* 

ft r [> III. mm 4 M ik, 4i d lucli fm ,* , 

I T! t j i' *' I' Ti Jt it Id ', n \ h'fc K4rtM» 

fiVfdl /' '( ii lU4l he KLV U {VI ^ W.>gg<d| 

■* ilI. l! I* ij'111 

rni^Mt''-jl l»>’» 'fff'■«/'/ •*' p ihv H rftC 
SSiut IS tn ihi W**! I ii i i)WR 
|J' upm hf/kufi 1 c '* *i 1 '■Ij' n'^i 

7 ti Jm rjTS'rffcinu* , ' ^ ' 

*^ri ^'r fj u da fl ff-y Yfrr/fr; •itttjf'hf 

'' ■’ Jr > (*t* If ih Tidift ^ ^4^ 

» t »t it i i re h\J 'pfarv, hli 

^ ' ■ 


Page from Thomas Dilworth's A 
Quide to the English Jon^ue 1770 



A An Srpit^i vfii, debacei, ArP*-*'* 


1/j‘Jii nprettNit Ob>t(hBiu reign) 


ErXAMVl R !. 

11,^ ll>liillfijJ r<^nl 


Schoolmafters AITiftant: 

Co npiiici L’in 01 \ 4 i r m m p t i c 

I I II 

Pi apical and TheortiiiaL 

I \\f‘* I' i " ^ ^ 


lir 1 V I ' - ^ . _ _ 

' Hv 1 HO 1 'is iMl wJr ,"H 

J\' 'iPn* kr \ Q r '■e *’ j( ? Pvmg ** / 

*ri}i j t' ' <** I H * . fr ^ 1/ / 

•< ' * f*t • I If •a ftthg 7*^ *^<r f 


WIe bi' Hvr a r a i » p, lyhrr Ur aM fil vut. pT 
«44v,lnMM«Cv^i*>* Ml Jl CiUtlXIV* 


Selections from John Sterling’s J System of Rhetoric 1788 

Courtwy, Plimpton Collection, Columbia University Library, New York 
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The House That Jack Built 



This is the Dog that wor- 
the Cat, thatkilid the 
that eat the Malt that 
thy ia ike fiosile that Jack 
hmilsv 




t 1 



This )i the CoTf? vtfiih the 
ctom^cd horn, ib»t, 
the Dog, (hat worried ihsf 
Car, that killed the fi:at,thai^ 
cat the Mall, that Say lathe 
Kottfe that jac^ built* 


the Houfc formerly nomas Chalkkv\ 

\ m Lititia Court, near BludOjsr/e Allcv are O', l 
! W R I r I N G, A lU T H M E T ifelcrwTtht" 
! true Gtounds ot the FRENCH T 0 iij G U F 
lit uv/^utv Sh/Oin^t per Quaitcr, by 

vhoM^s 

F S For the i^orc fpeedy loftruaiou of his Scholars 
he has calculated the following Tables, nz, i A Table 
foi knovung the Genders of Nouns by their Terminaii6i,c 
2 A Table for the Forming ol Tenfes 3 A Table ot 
all the irregular Verbs 4 A Table rcrprefcnthic the 
Terminations of the fimplc Tei'ilesof Verbs Which Ta. 
hies, togejher with a nice Explanation ol all die Rtal 
fartrefrr (now in the Pref) wili be of great Ufe to thofa 
who have a Defire to learn a Language fo ntcefiary at \4 
polite , ' ' 

W B His Wife tenches W'ntmg and French. Like- 
wife SinRing, Playing on the bpitict, Dancing, and all farts 
of Necdlc-Work arc taught by lits hitler lately arrived horn 
Letidm.' 


l\ 


___— 

Juft tin ported ill the Captains 


Couriesy, Plimpton Collection, Columbia University Library, New York 

Pages from 7he House 7hat Jack duiH 1790 


S/joa/; und frnni AoWo;/, and in the O'l/jrr, Imcrcator, and a® 

Cant Nitilhii, from j?r///e/, a choici; .i(lortm<.iit of "'■y* k«#ftofo« 

EUKOFLAN AND INDIA GOODb, 

lor the feifon. to lie fold cheap, by /V.\//;.//A uf bX.thkr^f* .wuhontthVC 

and J)OH,lI/], at then llort iic.xt door to Cal.|.'mcnti AlfoiiieJh.M.**' ^ "’ariu.matn.ai infltu.: 


DiPii/tir's, T'rc.ifiirrr Alfo Globe I..imp 

f On Monday the sdol' Oetanba 


lat the 
eViav 
men 


v^u j.»LVJiiCj.u.y c.ti\- Nvsui. /'vst-'t / %i ‘'•‘ro, may be bt>*i-d»a ’ 

Inft.the Rud JOHN LEWIS MAYOR, begun 

to teach Ircnch, Latin and Greek. Attendance//f/ALW/A’J, y 


t will be given liom two to five o’clock in the after-l 
I noon, andlrom fix to eight in the ctenme, fatutiiay^ 
I excepted. Mr. AAiisr is to be fpokcwitn at Mrs. 
tA«'U7t/f’b, near the idgr. 


Advertising for pupils 


Fraktur 


Among the Pennsylvania Germans the art of 
penmanship was highly developed, and cer¬ 
tificates were decorated with what is known 
as the fraktur method. 



i!!SL«ii*,sa..r ' 




Courtesy Philaclcli'hii 'liiseiim of Art PhiliKlclphi.! 

Birth certificare, Pennsylvania 17S4 
Praktur 


School House 

Niathan Hale School \'ew London, Conn 
Etching b} James H Emcken 

CuurtcA>, Colonial Society of America 










■r 


^MSB 


I 

' - ■ ■ J, 

„ J- 




fitlHr j'lbrahamb 


[On an entire Nrw PLAN] 

Per ihe Year of f^ut Lojin I755) 

BmaEIIc ihiKl ifiv Liii 
CQtn'-'IUMS 


tle^r«rNitii an o4 r M riv iFrK 

! iiKslai it-n|}.r I li ufa/iTiuni 
[ew|caL.(i»i ‘\ica>u cl hi Li/e i 


Stable Wood 


lands Philadel¬ 


phia 18th Cen 


The Almanack 


Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Barn. Osborne Place, Peabody, Mass. 18th Century 


The most ;^ddy read pubheattom m all the colonies next to the Holy B.hle were the almanacs 
Farmem pUnted them crops according to the phases of the moon as recorded m the "almanack " 
Great faith was placed in the prognostications of these cheap publications. Interesting reading 
matter was placed in many of them, following the example of Poor Pohm, a facetiot^ English 
almanac. Court sessions, dis ances between to^s, currency rates, and other facts were also 

given. In 1752 the Not Style calendar was adopted, causing much confusion in dates Con- 
servatives clung to Old Style. _ 


By Atiraiiam \V>ATnt)iivj'(r Cent 


Courlesy, The New 
York Public Library 

Pages from 
father Abra¬ 
ham's Alman¬ 
ack. 1759 
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, - ,i 






Courtesy, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


Conestoga wagon 


Conestoga wagons carried this equipment. 


Grease buckets 


Wheel of Conestoga wagon 


Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 
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Co«rtc5y, The Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich , and The Magazine 
Jtnliefues, New York. 

Farm wagon Tyngsboro, Mass ca 1750-1800 


Courtesy, The Magazine Juticfues, New York, and The 
Edison Institute, Dearborn, Mich 

Buggy New Hampshire ca. 1780 


Cejt Ox cart Engraved from an original 
painting by G Harvey 

Courtesy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 


French coach belonging 
to James Beekman of 
New York ca. 1770 
Note the coat of arms 
on the panel 

Courtesy, The New-York Hii- 
toncal Society, New York 
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Trade Unions 

Labor was becoming self-conscious and societies were being organized for nrotertint, 
improvement. i^‘u«-cc.uon 


ARTICLES AND 




I FRIENDLY SOaETY 

HOUSE CARPENTERS. jM 

Made anil agreml upon die io<h pay of j 

For the USES and CONSIDEFbj 

WW RlJ " ' “ f*' « •" u* IK •rS hiw • dnS 


Evtpr t*«rlaa(li9ldtCm/l l| 


0 ^ I Snf'# I, n I' 
J-v' U WdL 


" 1 tM'rfi S • a 

*L ui Aj|r i,f 1 / 


l*tii ^li.l I ,r,| ,, ^ f ,,h r.. I k. 

.T .... 

L.i , : 7.'..".I « 

I I . I.. I I i>r nMniiu 

n. I ;> ..H . .. 1'. l.m 

.....1. Ml ... 7 ......... Sfr. il 1. iLwl.ll., 

"r,'c, i;rr, 

•' V '..'I. «■'■.'i:'''*'''''"' '"" ‘I 

v\"f,. 

I.. Y,;Wss ‘'V* f i t 

^ 0;M(.,fu«ft;a-fl., «j, M, ,s ,lj ......... M«. ~ of 

gf-ilKK !rtofca!B=.'.aS 

Ml d.1. 


;.,‘.;..; V,,":' .. r:■. ',,s 

If pi' r Ml I riiu Iliirii 4. i.^ »siyk»i>.#i ai| 

I'-iMicy V'lijita, 1 5 -h« 

.... ..^ I.... .,,. .. „, 

II, . .. S.l',„ ,f 5'. 

; .t.',. u ■,' 

l1-4 l|c«l-inii'ri'l,i I'l ^i.f nV. r-JI *'^I«S , |i« J JlST" 


fo.<r^e5y Broaidsiik Collection. The Sew ‘ 
York Public Librjir^ H 

The house carpenters of New 
York term a society i 


SflUy Ot tradesmen. 
g||L fatheCityof New-T&rk, 

th^ YnroT our Los% 

lierein afler mentioned. 

VI (r 


tfcivtoJM-VknLltc! 

OwUMai ihUI i«,),A . 

xir 

ulajC:S'7n7;riJ^&5te,r,r;i¥^^^^^ 

or KfuaSlkKCtei. «aiij.«ledn^ 11 !!. ?!*. »*« > lorMytt-oa. 


M;^w?K&^TS.£rJ 

J-leun, hrorittpy 'i* (Wl VM«Iwh*"5!^ 

Dshol^ SUi^Sci ‘"'J r-^*> 

^ br •" M««, 

Afiiriti, Ihlf lA How jAw 

4 frW. li t LvL 

AW. *? ji/rjort, 

WiVnliisL. 

0a4hr ro^larlr 

Mif^p UdlTaorroiir •fir^Ac’CterV 
OwdWr. 7 nni 7 un) ^oXKk. 


\vv 'PwVxri^i iVjI V *• 

. f. P r »-j I „ r I 

'IS I V a I 1 I* 


y'l 

Aj I ^ r iTjf j 
»« •T •• fh ( 
•«r nrii PI r If *4 


Hi rifio ilm'iiii on^p V ,,r-mill Ir I.. a- B. . . 

* I > I* V» * « K \i Ji I na r »9l .ni II 

ili'gnlfilr I ifc ftidhrrr Irli. h r*'.!. »"* «**!" ’ " » ■'• 

lhU’t|i(4ir Ort! br^niH/rtfur m \l ' I«'» 

wra^kr Vimlaip, ** » , im, , „ ,i 

'••"T'l. c>i..'..ii'V;‘.j:“,i 

jaoji .*1." J..7.. iT”,” "J*' “ rr "■ """. 
‘'•..'“’"'"■“".--'■'t.. 1 y '■ 

V' . . 


sAsairiiS^ ,'j 

fc-i 'i. 




Carpenters at work 

Dideroi and D’AIcmberl Encyc'opeilie 

J'ecueii dti planches 1762 72 ' * 
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Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Gravestone Charter Street Burying 
Ground, Salem, Mass. 

Ceft Pennsylvania German tombstone 

Courtesyr Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 


Coufle^y, Bucks County Histoncal Society, Doylestown, Pa 

Stove plate made in Pennsylvania, Biblical 
subjects were popular 
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Native Born Artists 



Many leading American artists went to London to further their art studies—a few, such as 
Benjamin West and John Singleton Copley, remained there to take their place alongside the 
leading British painters. West even became the president of the Royal Academy in 1792, 
holding this distinguished honor until 1820. 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York j. r J 

The American School Painting by Matthew Pratt 1765 This shows Benjamin West s studio in London 
West is shown standing at the left correcting a drawing held by Matthew Pratt 



Courtesy, The Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Nathaniel Hurd, the Silver¬ 
smith. Portrait by John 


Courtesy Carolina Art Assoemtion, 
Charleston, S C 

Portrait of Thomas Middle- 
ton, by Benjamin West 


Singleton Copley 
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Architecture 

The first settlers built their houses themselves. As wealth increased professional architects 
were paid to make designs for mansions and public buildings. 


detow Plan of the palace of Gov. William Tryon of N. C 
by John Hawks. 1767 ’ 

7fom British Pabllc Record Ol&ce, London 



Cowfiwy, Yale University Art Gallery 

William Buckland, architect. Portrait 
by Charles Willson Peale 




rj ..a .a4,a» 

i-i 'M J- irT~i' 

Ah j \ , J '• i . 
CLi .li ij ^ ^ “— 


■ J 


i '‘I? 



Courtesy, Connecticut Magazine 

State House, New Haven, Conn 1763 




Hill iiil 

L.Gl_i» 1_ L-t-UU. 




——' ■ 

M a ■ « a. 





^,1. Ti ])ii ijiijii *1 ‘ 


a 

L^Br ■■ 

iH 


11 

J 


Wanacy Jbc Journal of an Excursion to tbe VnUed Stales oj Tiorib Jmerica 1796 

State House Philadelphia Designed by Andrew Hamilton and John Kearsley 
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We shall now turn to the military affairs of the American colonies. The final struggle between 
France and England for possession of America was set off by a clash for control of what is 
now Pittsburgh. The French had built Fort Duquesne at that strategic site. 


» a nriM! if fhHT DrqKSfff, 

_■ 

A*** y itnt 

•a^d- , 1> ?,! ...'// /!. V. h 

t- 




7be Crown CollecHon m the British Museum 

£e/t Fort Duquesne 


t ?■ 



1 ^ : 

^n, ,/- 

Vf- 

1 

I' 

r:. _ \ j 


r 


ji- 

i 

>> It 

U-^^_ j.-jjj-jy. - 

1r 


*^r»W fT«rI*l4i 


Below Blockhouse of Fort Duquesne 


L 




, V -' 




h . ■!■■-,-■ "SjS'tw 

. . I-'lJ 


• SjL 








' "/'.WvhS'-'." 


Courlfjy The Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

View of Pittsburgh Drawn by V Collot or his companion Joseph Warm 1796 


a.jii 
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Courtesy, The Valentine Museum, Richmond, Va 

Field desk of Virginia Walnut said to have 
been used in Braddock's campaign 


Courtesy, New York State Library 

Surveying instruments of George Washington Now owned 
by the New York State Library, Albany 



Birthplace of George Washington, Bridges Creek, Westmoreland County, Va Cnmer 


& Ives lithograph 
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' 8 ^' ^ 

Vignette by F O C Darley 'N? 

*‘f *4 - 


..■ U-i 


Cowrte^y, Harvard University Library 

Plan of Fort Loudon by William 
Gerard De Brahm, the engineer 
who constructed it 


Jli^ht Judd's Friend, or Outacite, 
Creek Indian Sketch by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, made in 1762 when Outa- ^ 
cite was taken to London by Lieu¬ 
tenant Henry Timberlake 
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The Indians were divided in their loyalties, some fighting on the English side and some on the 
French. Sir William Johnson of New York Province won the lasting friendship of the Six 
Nations by acting as their agent and benefactor. His marriage to an Indian girl proved that 
his affection was genuine He negotiated treaties for them and served as their military leader 
during the French and Indian wars. 



If ^ 


‘ * ^ V tJ 


Johnson Hall, Johnstown, M Y Residence of Sir William 

Johnson 


Left Portrait of Sir William Johnson 


King Hendrick, Mohawk 
Sachem and friend of Sir 
William Johnson He was 
regarded as the greatest 
Indian of his time He was 
killed in the Battle of Lake 
George in Johnson's at¬ 
tempt to capture Crown 
Point in 1755 


PicUiresilue Jmertca 1872-74 


gentleman s Magazine, 1729 


Lake George m New York 
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Frionds or Foes? 



The Mask of the Twisted Face 

According to Indian legend an imposter was 
struck on the side of his face by a moving 
mountain when he dared to challenge the 
power of the creator. 


Ceft Mask of the Twisted Face Mohawk 

Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York City 


The spirit of the Indian still haunts the hills and 
valleys of the white man. 


Right Doctor mask Seneca 

Courtesy, Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, New York City 


'' By the Honorable 

JPHN PENN, Efquite, 

Lieutenant Governor and Commander in Chief of the Province of Ftnnfyhjonia i ' t^ou 
of Nm>~Ca/)lt, Kent and ^ujfcx on DrLAWAHE 

To oil to •whom theh Prefenti jboU cmie, or may cmcern ; Greeting 

W HLRE AS 

prated my 

Licence to trade with the Nations or Tribes of Indfcns, with whom hh Mmefty is con* 
neSed, and who live under his protcftion , and given fecurity to obferve filch Regula¬ 
tions ns his Majelly lhall at any Time think fit, by lumfelL or by his Coromiflancs to be appoint¬ 
ed for that Purpofc, to order and direS lor the Benefit of the Trade with the find Indians j and 
not to trade or traffick with, or vend, fcli, or difpofc, of any Goods, Wnru or Mcrcliandiaes of 
any Kind whatever, to any Indian or Indians w itlun the Country of any the Indian Nations a fore- 
fiud, beyond the Settlements of the Inhabitants, cicept at 

the Forts or Polls which are already, or fliall hereafter be eftabliflicd by his Majefty, and garnfoned 
by lus Troops I Do niEREFOar hereby autbonze and rnipower the fold 

I to trade with the laid Nations or Tribes of Indians for the Space of one 

Ycai from the date hereof Tlus Lie ■ ’ '-' -v- • . p.r.,, r, 

t . . • 


Lorji 


. GITEN mJer my Hand, and Seal at Armo, Phiuadeuki*, tm 

\ JDayef 176 In the Tsar of tie Ra^n 0/ Our Smierunn 

\ GroaoE the Third, by the Grace of G 0 H, of Gbbat-Bkjtain, Fi, suer) emi Ireiami, Ktttt 

\ Defender of the Fanh, andJo forth, 

\ By Hit HoMouaV Command, 


Licence to trade with the Indians 
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Major Robert Rogers 

PONTEACH: 


Savages of America. 




L D N D O Vt 

Printed for the Author s and Sold by J MftLAw- 
> op|wficeLhewf<iB*rd//y, * 

L I M^ccijcvl 

m t P'l« »« lid ] 


Title-page of a play written by 
Major Robert Rogers 


Elizabeth Browne (Mrs Robert Rogers) Portrait 
by Joseph Blackburn 

£e/t Powder horn used in the French 
^ and Indian wars It belonged to 
Michael B Goldthwaite Dated Oct 
2, 1756, at Fort William Henry 

Courtesy, Maine HistOfical Society, Portland, Me 

T ’r„* ,i.e 

Pnfener Inaughc m which Snm Lni h3 Soilp w 

JV Jf. Ctf2&^r hia obtiintd Leave fmrn nuu i. 

r je«^ n frifir ,„ Street; ) 

Re LI OION debntated i Or. ExpERmeui'a'i 

Excerpt from Boston 'Weekly "News Letter 
Oct 4, 1750 


Rogers’ Rangers 


Major Robert Rogers and his Rangers terrified the French and Indians with their daring raids 
and their method of attack was based on the Indian tactics of camouflage and ambush rather 
than on the traditional British open formations which cost so many lives. Rogers married Eliza¬ 
beth Brown, a Portsmouth, N. H., belle, wrote a play on the Indian chief Pontiac and 
embittered over the government’s lack of recognition of his talents, turned traitor during 
the American Revolution. 
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Residents of New England villages gathered at the taverns and churches to hear the latest 
news from soldiers home on furlough. 







^hiiifkld "^hr IHomcs o} Our 7jrc/rtfh«!’'i 1880 86 

Blockhouse Winslow, Me 


Marion J Bradshaw 7be SHaine Cand 1941 

First Congregational Church, Kenne- 
bunkport, Me Built 1764 


£eft Plan of an American block house 

Anburcy Jravels 7brougb Jmerica 1789 
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Fort Oswego on Lake Ontario was the key to the Great Lakes. The British strongly fortified 
it and built their ships there. 






^ '*■ 

v£-'- 


k 


I < 




'jm .' r. 














^“1 






'V-. 






(j ^ Os'n^R(jf},oft I fH r Sor/A /^//Ne/^/rcr 


Fort Oswego Note the shipbuilding going on 

» jCan4on Magazine May I7S0 






Left H M Ship Oswego, built at 
Oswego in 1755 Length 43 feet, 
beam 15 feet, 10 light guns and 
swivels, crew about 42 men 

Courtesy The Manne CoUeclion, Canada Steam¬ 
ship Lines Limited, Montreal, Canada 


Kjl 

u 


Ri^ht H M Ships Jiuron 
and ^Michi^an Built at 
Navy Island above Niag¬ 
ara Falls in 1763 Pontiac 
attacked them at the siege 
of Fort Detroit They were 
80 ton ships, length 60 
feet, beam 14 feet, with 10 
four-pounders and 2 
swivels 

Courtfiy, The Marine Collection, 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


CULrn.1::; 


i-f 












.•coLu k. ji a(> li 
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Courtesy, The Marine Collection, Canada Steamship Lines Limited,-T^ontreal, Canada 

The French fleet, Lake Ontario 1757. Shows CJiuron, Ca Marcjwse de Vaudreud, and other vessels 


/jt.-'- 
, V — '’‘•s 



Left Whaleboats used in 1758 by Col Bradstreet's 
expedition to Fort Frontenac They were brought up 
^ the Mohawk River from the Hudson, portaged over 
the Great Carrying Place to Lake Oneida, and then 
down the Onondaga River to Fort Oswego Note the 
howitzers and shields The boats were 35 feet long 
Bradstreet used about 200 of them in this expedition 

Courtesy, The Marine Collection, Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 


V 





iiflillif* 

Ticonderoga Note the ^ 
whaleboat and howitzer ■ 

O'be Crown CoUectwn in the Bntish 
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Stamp Act 


In 1765 Great Britain passed the Stamp Act. It amounted to taxation without representation. 
From one end of the American colonies to the other the issue was hotly debated, and the un¬ 
popular measure was repealed in 1766. 


Sorrow 


Newspaper 
reaction to 
the Stamp 
Act 


The TIATFS aro 
r*real»ful. 
iDu'inai 
ipolcfiil 
jDolmouis. jntl 

Doi r A-R-i >>s 


'TiiiiriJav, Ofi j I 1 7 < , 



PENNSYLVANIA JOURNAL^ 


A n 


WEEKLY ADVERTISER. 


EXPIRING. In Ilopea ol a Reiuiioelioji <0 Lh*. again 


e M forrv <u be uhligcd 

.0 !iet]u.niiL in)' RcaJ 
ai, lhat IbeSTAMp. 
Act, lo be ob 

(gdlory upon os Mter 

mug ijjn,••'^-1 
n,a> (he I’ul'liiht I o' uiKihh lo 


I bear iheUuiiUeni has (houghi 


■ol mv *fnbrriihrr 


louglil • / 'i- ... ‘'P wW.Ain have 

tonHW a-whitc, inordet (oikli! • a ** ' i i ttquld 

thei anyMcthoilsLun bejound t i • » i i, i , hki Aj 

C'hkunsforged for (iH, and rfiu)* ‘ ..dy to 

poiUble Slavcn , which it m Impid, U«jni r 17 j 1 .lL dming ihe Interval, bul 

Uwhirt RrpicienlalkMi, now niuiW iii»mna , piPpaml to piutdiecl again wth 

may be dUM Mc»i. uliih whcnpvej an opening lortltut — 

1 T.iulf cariKlUv Reiuitit.vtn Imlni.hifil whirh 1 Imi^ will UB^ 

^ IL( lAM liR U)hOHD. ■ 


England Take Heed! 



Peters J Qeneral Oiistory of Connecticut 1829 


Unpopular Tories were hanged in effigy at 
Lebanon, Conn. 

Jlight Announcement of the repeal of the 
Stamp Act 

CoMflesy, The New York Public Library 


Joy 

Gloriom News; ' ; 

BOSTON, Friday ri o’clock, i6ih May 1766 
THIS Inftant arritred here the Brig Hamibo, bclongidg I 
* to yolm Haftnck, Efq, Captain Sbttiael Coffin, tn 6 
Weeks and a Days from Lomdon, with in>poTtant:_ 
News, as follows. ’ 

ifiom the LoNnoM Gazstte 

S ' 

Wejlmwfttr, March i8th, 1766, . 

ms iky hii M^jefty umc lo ihe HoUfe orPurf, >iul bcihf; m hu r6yil | 
robcf /e&iqJ on ibt ihroDB with the ullial folemnity. Sir Frencis Molt. ^ 
neux, Gctiiloman Uliter of the Black Roil, was feni with a Mcllugo | 
iroin bis Majelly ii> tin.' Houfe ot Coniinons, contmaading tbcir ancu- 
dance in the Houfe ol Peers, Ttie Commons being coiiii: ihuheraccorjiiigly, | 
his Majclly was ylcaled to give hb royal alTem to i 

An ACT to REPEAL an AA made in tho lafl SefliDn of Pjirliantenr, in. 
inultd, an Aft for granung and applying certain Stamp-Duties apd other Duties 
in the Btiiilh Cklonics and Planiaiiona in America, towards further defraying 
die expenecs of defending, iiroicftiog and fccurlnp the foine, and for atnending 
fuch pans ot the Icyeral Afls of Parliament relaniig to the trade and resenuea 
of the laid Colonics and Flaniaiions, as diredt tho manner of dclormimoK and 
recovering the pcnalnas and forfeitures therein inentttked 
Alfo ten public bills, and Icvcnicen. prirate ones. ^ 

Tfedetday there was a meeting of.ihe prlnapal Merchants concerned in the 
American trade, at the King's Arms ayctii in Cornblll, to conGder of an Ad' 
drefs 10 bia Majclly on the beneficial Repeal of th« kie Stamp-Aid, 

Yiilerday motaing about eleven o'clock a greac number or North American 
Meicbanis went m ihcir coaches from ihoKing's Arm? uvern in Cornblll to the j 
Houfe of Peers, to nay their duty m hla MtjelW,' and » onprefs ihWr, fttUfac- ' 
non at h» Ggnmg the Bill for Elepealing the Aimriian 3<amp-A«f diew wal 
upwjiilr of filry eoaclm In the procefflon , . , , ,, 

Lad Di^tibc laid gentleman difpttched air eaptoli for Falmi^li, w«h Bf- 
teen eorfSof the Aft for repealing the Starop-AA, to be foi'wardrflmmedlaie- 
ly^NewYnrk, ■ ... /■ , 1 . 

Olden are gnei* for feicrul metchantmci) in tlw rivet;, tp proceed to lea iiil. j 
mediately on their lerpeftlve voyues to Moftb America, ionic of yrhom have j 

been cleared our'linee the Grid'ofNpaemeitrliill. , ' '1 

Yederday medbiigerewere di'rpawhed toBjirolpjbain,Sh«flteWiManeheder. j 
and all the great roaottfaflMnng.toiivna in Bligland. anaccouni of ihn’final ; 
deeiliiui of an alignlt aflembl,' lelliiitdf to tbe Sbupps Aft. 
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Boy's shoe Period of the American Revolution 


The boy who wore this shoe lived in stirring 
times. Great issues were at stake. He was old 
enough to listen attentively to his elders who 
quoted the words of James Otis. 

"Taxation without Representation 
is Tyranny” 

These words would be repeated by genera¬ 
tions yet unborn. 



James Otis Portrait after Joseph Blackburn 1755 


Kt^ht Cradle made by Daniel 
Savory, Warner, N H Note that 
It rocks up and down rather than 
from side to side 

Courier} Manchester Historic Association, 
Manchester, N H 



fe,-' , 





Men went on whittling and 
carving, hotly disputing the 
day’s issues 

Carved oak box 
Connecticut 18th Century 

Courtesy', Old Quinabaug Village, 
Sturbridge, Mass 
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Danger Signal 



Wise statesmen in England, particularly Edmund Burke and 
William Pitt, foresaw the danger of armed rebellion in Amer¬ 
ica if unjust taxes continued to be imposed. 

Pitt’s views were so esteemed in America that the people of 
New York erected a statue to him, which the British soldiers 
mutilated when they captured the city, during the American 
Revolution. The Americans had previously melted down the 
statue of George III, in New York, and made it into bullets 


William Pitt 

In Boston, Samuel Adams expressed the voice of the pa¬ 
triots. He dared to speak of democracy, even to haughty 
Thomas Hutchinson, Governor of Massachusetts. Hutch¬ 
inson referred to Adams as "‘Master of the Puppets”. 


Couftesyj Museum of Fine Arts Boston 


Samuel Adams Portrait by John 


Singleton Copley, 
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Freedom of Speech and Assembly 


Patriots delivered democratic speeches in Faneuil Hall in Boston, at town meetings, or at the 
Liberty Tree. Almost every American town had a Liberty Tree, under which patriots gathered 
to organize and protest. 

“BY UNITING WE STAND, BY DIVIDING WE FALL”. 

Thus wrote John Dickinson of Pennsylvania. 



Benjamin Franklin was sent to London to safeguard Amer¬ 
ican rights. For exposing damaging correspondence by Gov 
Hutchinson of Massachusetts, he was rebuked by the Privy 
Council and deprived of his post as Post-Master-General. 


John Dickinson Portrait by 
Charles Willson Peale 



Cartoon by Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin. 1754. This was often re¬ 
printed in colonial news¬ 
papers until 1789 


.» . > — 'f- 

^ 4, AVtHOl ilT'» y c O N G ILE 

lENJAMD r FRANKLIN, E«^ 


I reeeiYBl«i«>aTrili»»>tnrora*niWilf' »poUKfll»ntl>r 


>77 




Courtesy, The Maine Historical Society, Portland, Me 

Post-niaster'’s appointment signed by Benjamin Franklin 


Trumbull !M'7ingat 1795 edition 
The town meeting caricatured here 
shows a tense scene between Tories 
and Patriots 








CauT^tsy, Stokes Collection, The New York Public Ll^ra'i^ll.K:).’'' •« 
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The Boston Massacre 

On March 5, 1770, occurred the Boston Massacre. One snowy night a few civilians taunted 
and assaulted a British sentry. Owing to a misunderstanding of an order, the British troops, 
hurriedly called out, fired on the small crowd, killing three and wounding eight, two of whom 
died from their wounds Feeling ran high, and Paul Revere made his lurid engraving, which 
fanned the flames of emotion to an even higher pitch. This old print is a classic example of 
propaganda. 


Jlight The Boston Massacre Engraved 
by Paul Revere. 1770 The State House 
is shown in the background This in 
cident was celebrated in poems, ser 
mons, and oiations, year after year, 
on the annuersaij- of the so-called | 
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ti Two leading patriots, Josiah Quincy and John 
1 Adams, through a sense of duty, defended the Brit- 

i ish officers responsible for the incident, and they 
were acquitted, but the die was cast. Blood had 
been shed. 


^ E fy~TO A X ; tiirwd bjr^lohil Andcrfon, A 
Bc'tknftt’j Slip. 


Title-page of an oration by Joseph 
Warren, commemorating the 
Boston Massacre 

Birthplace of John Adams 
Braintree, Mass 

Whltefleld, 7be Jiomes of Our 7or<fatbers 
1880-1886 



j^KA^*r 4 :-V-” -i- >' 
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In North Carolina the extravagances and abuses of Governor Tryon were exasperating the 
tax-ndden citizens into open revolt An organization called The Regulators marched into the 
courtroom at Hillsborough, N. C., and demanded redress for wrongs. Troops were called out 
to punish The Regulators, and at the Battle of Alamance, May 16, 1771, they were dispersed 
but shots had been fired against the representatives of the British Crown. ' 


S'*" 

, rflr Afjf N |» i 



Scene of the Battle of Alamance. Drawn by 
Benson J Lossmg 






Cl' wtai: uUiUUvivuc euiHwuLi; a 

iiiLis'Luiii!, UJ; luLLcuiiLttb'lK 

1 -aaiu LLU« LUUJLU e/d-uji; ulS 
,,, ivu eUiLl^ uui'bu Uit 
UlviWUL LU Lt wioa tiktli 

„euei; ttlvdliuij.'iM tilXbti'U UdiliL't®! 
Itlul 




Execution of James Pugh, one of The 
Regulators Commemorative tablet 


1*, I 


Left Tryon-’s Palace New Bern, 
N, C Designed by John Hawks 

Lossmg PfCiOrifi' ?if (I jjonl^ of the KttJt lu'ion 



In Williamsburg, Va, the Royal Governor entertained ^ 
his Tory guests as usual, and the actions of the rabble at 
Boston and at the Battle of Alamance were strongly 
censured Loyal British subjects should stand firm 
against these upstart agitators and "democrats”. 


Siippei Room Governor's Palace VChlliamsburg, Va 

C.Ji.rle.), Colninal '\X'illi,im',l)i r(! I.it I'h. lo h, Rirlisn' Canison 
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The Boston Tea Party 



On the night of December 16, 1773, occurred the Boston Tea Party. The British had imposed 
a tax on this popular commodity, and remembering the Stamp Act, the Americans were in no 
mood to pay what they regarded as an insolent levy, and meetings were held under the 
Liberty Trees in Boston, Philadelphia, Charleston, New York and other American cities 
British ships were warned not to unload their cargoes of tea. A party of patriots disguised as 
Indians boarded an English vessel at Griffin's Wharf in Boston and dumped 342 chests of 
tea into the harbor. 


Courtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York 

The Boston Tea Party English caricature 1774 


Lettsom’s 7be Tialural History of the 
7ea-lree 1799 

Bohea Tea Plant 



Brethren, and Fellow Citizens ! 

Y OU may depend, that thofe odious Mifcrcants and deCef- 
table Tools to Miniftry and Governor, the Tea Consicness, 
(thofe Traitors to their Country, Butchers, who have doo^ and 
ing every Thing to Murder and deftroy all that lhalJ ftaod Is the Way 
of their private Intercfl,) ate'detemuned to rttme and refide igro m 
the Town of Bofton. 

t therefore give you thit early Naik*i'»hat you may hoJd^yowfdve* 
in ReadineK, on the Ihorteft NoUcc, to give them fu«h a RecepWBi ** 
filch vile Ingratea deletvie. J ® 

(Cbaimon of the Ceetmtee fir'TtfrlegMnd 

to- If any Peifon (honld he fo hardyM to Tear thh down, 
exjpcA my fcverell ReTcntmeot. 

»«rinini'iiwiiinffi ,1 

Courtesy, The Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Boston 

The Boston Tea Party A Handbill 


Courtesy, Metropolitan Musctim of Art, New York 

Silver teapot by Paul Revere 
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“Give Me Liberty or Give Me Death” 


On March 20, 1775, Patrick Henry arose before a body of patriots assembled bn St. John's 















Church in Richmond, Va., and in reply to British acts of tyranny shouted “Give me liberty 
or give me death!” The effect was electrical. Virginia stood ready to stand by courageous 
Massachusetts if armed rebellion should come. 


Duyckmck '^atiDtial VorlrtiU QaiUry 1862 

Patrick Henry 


Walnut table belonging to Patrick 
Henry 

Courtesy, The Valentnic Muieirm, Richmond, Va 


\T/' -‘"i "■' *,">/ 

& *1 ’ 5 , , , vr,' , -t . S r I.S®' 


CottrUiy, Valentine MusLum, Richmond, Va 

St John’s Church Richmond, Va 


Cejl The churchyard of St 
John’s Church, Richmond, Va 

Courie^y VnlcnUnc Museum, Richmond, 
Va , and the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York 
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il LTO}^ ^ TJ'ITCORn, Dim frtiianilroltf ihnf LmiemiK'- 
Cr^netiili, Gojetnoun, Vit€ /IJmirah, &c 6*4 tjc 

A HUX 6- CRY 

■tT 7 iIXR>A.S I hive Iwen iTiionnetl, from imiloubted j.utlinn^y 
\> tliui atertam l^Al RICK UENRY, of the cuunty oDlanovcr, 
afvl > niimSer ct d^iuitA have tikkehup unru, chofen their 

oilum Jill, flvling Uimnftfwi!Alt hall.Tnanbetl 

lilt i>l ihiir irmntVt eiitAfitjMiit end put tliemki'Vrt m a {ToOnro oT 
in ir anti tin c 'vi ritten ukI ilefjMtchetl letten to tUvm jxiru o( the 
cnuntiy. cxcirln}$ t!-ie people ta join in theie tvrragiem aud ttheUttut 
\ . - *1» — r,F gii k4« ikf"‘efty's futtiful fiihiedili, uihI 

1 m • • t, and hare tommutad 

, V • I 9rtiHg from htf 

I I Unet oT repioimi tin M^der 
, r .■ whence It lutilenianljni^ 

pnn, mere is m irw/i.r uk- imul ikmiiLj lur tlic itft or freperly ul any 
mim "^V licrefore, T have tlttuibl prtfer, e lAr Hiivi t oj tlj Ms~ 

•« I l.i m ft" ^ aI a m ~ n* 


GiveM tllj 6th de\ ^ Mky, *77i 

0 **<l***tlwP****» 


Courtesy, The Library of Congress 

A Hue and Cry for Patrick Henry 1775 This was 
a bold parody on the official proclamation issued by 
Governor Dunmore and reveals the temper of the 


Courtesy, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc Photo by Richard Garrison 

Apollo Room Raleigh Tavern Williamsburg, Va 
When the Governor of Virginia angrily dissolved the 
House of Burgesses, the patriots reassembled in the 
Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tavern and made defiant 
speeches 


Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 

Colonial lanterns 


“The British Are Coming!” 

Committees of Public Safety were organized through¬ 
out the colonies. Minute-men were trained for emer¬ 
gencies. In Massachusetts, Paul Revere, William Dawes, 
Samuel Prescott and others, who were in close touch 
with Samuel Adams, John Hancock, and Joseph War¬ 
ren, were instructed to keep their eye on the movements 
of the British troops in Boston. If they marched out of 
town for a surprise attack, lanterns should flash signal 
lights and couriers were to ride to Lexington and Con¬ 
cord to rouse the countryside to arms. The British crept 
out of Boston on the night of April 18, 1775, and Paul 
Revere and his aides carried out their well-rehearsed 
orders. A skirmish was fought at Lexington on the 
morning of April 19, and the Revolutionary War 


An Imparlial JJiifory of the "JPur in America 
1780 


was on. 


American Rifleman 
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The Battle of Lexington 



CowrlMy, The New Yoric Public Library 

The Battle of Lexington April 19,1775 Engraving by Amos Doolittle 

The British troops overwhelmed the few provincials at Lexington and marched to Concord 
where later in the day they were defeated and sent reeling back towards Boston 


The Battle of Concord 
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Oft/'^A' ai. U •-^■'^^or <i^i.t:tii~w£ 3 

Courtesy The New York Public Library 

Battle at North Bridge, Concord April 19,1775 Engraving by Amos Doolittle 
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British sentry Amencan Revolution 
Pnnt published by Rudolph Acker- 
mann, London 
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Dorchester Heights 

Subsequently the British occupied Dorchester Heights, overlooking Boston, and the Ameri¬ 
cans occupied Breed’s Hill, which rose above Charlestown 



Courfejy, The New York Public Library 


“V icw ol ShtUim tht of Dunhtsi«.r> nk» 1) irom 
M</um Whortilijin 24'^ ljnfvi7"(j No ! 


Dorchester Heights A drawing by Archibald Robertson, Lt General, Royal Engineers 1776 



“No. s, Conthiiution fwiiTIo 4 sSo 1, which compkiM ihc ciitic of Beaton 
from th< Mmc Point In th!< (hewn, Cliu Town m Ruinii, Bunker’s hill, 

Noodicii Island & that part •! die Town call’d Norcli ^ 

End & Bojton ,(it March 1776’* 

CoMrfwy, The New York Public Library 

View of Boston A drawing by Archibald Robertson, Lt General, Royal Engineers. 1776 
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Bunker Hill 


On June 17^ 1775, occurred the battle of Breed’s Hill, though Bunker Hill, slightly north¬ 
ward gave its name to the battle. The British troops marched up the hill in close formation, 
and the withering fire of the provincials cut them down like blades of grass. It was the worst 
casualty the British army had suffered, but when the Americans ran out of ammunition the 
British were able to occupy the hill. 



BUNKER'. HILlI 

L Three Pente n Day 
!I Ro re" SiU ‘'ork 

III 1 lie Sc i\y 

IV S)*v: y, I'.i * ,) ind t 


5 PROSPECT HILL. 

11 + DoHin N Month. .*«' 

^ II Tidh prtivdioDS, »nij| jq Plenty^ ** — 

^lILHeilth — 

‘ tv. Freedom. Cafe. Affluence end a (*(u>d Fai n 


{ 


Courtesy, Massachusetts Histoncal Society Boston 

Handbill sent among the British troops at Bunker Hill 
to weaken their morale 



Hight plan of the Battle of Bunker’s Hill 

James Murray Jn Impartial Jiislory of the XecenI "War in .America 1780 
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il ly** ii run ' 
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in took command of the Continental Army under an 
le campus of Harvard College. 


George Washington Portrait by Charles 
Willson Peale 


Washington Elm Cambridge, Mass 


rti>cri.s»ivi 


Loubat ibe MedatUc Mislory of the United Slates v 2 1878 

Medal celebrating George Washington and the siege of Boston 
Designed by Pierre Simon Duvivier. This was the first rtiedal 
voted by Congress 


Holden Chapel. Harvard Collegi 
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“Keep Your Powder Dry” 



The army which Washington had at his command was poorly trained, poorly equipped, and 
poorly paid. He needed cannon, and he needed gunpowder. Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain Boys, in concert with Benedict Arnold and his Connecticut troops, surprised the 
garrison at Fort Ticonderoga and hauled the captured cannon through the Green Mountains 
by ox teams, bringing them safely to the outskirts of Boston. 


Powder magazine North Attleboro, Mass Built 1768 Conrifsy, Coiomai wiiiiamsburg, inc Phwo by Richard Camson 

Powder magazine Williamsburg, Va Built ca 1714 
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Gour/csv C hnrlcston Museum, 
Charleston S C 



i / J» - i * .'4 

* ' f I ’f ,^i ' r , I tr . o I' II • 1 Courtesy Essex Institute, Salem Mass 
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Powder magazine Charleston, ^ '' rn I Powder house Marblehead, 

S C Built 1703 I ' ■ " J \VLMt\ORni. . 


Mass Built 1755 
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Guns and Rifles 


U N N L K \ 




Couriesy, The New York Public Library 

Gunnery. Encyclopedia, Philadelphia 1798 


CoufUsy, Landis Valley Musewm, Landis Valley, Pa 

Silver ornaments for rifle stocks Made by German 
gunsmiths in Pennsylvania 


Left Revolutionary pistols 


Courtesy. Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 


Courtesy, Landis Valley Museum, Landis Valley, Pa 

"Kentucky Rifles” 

The Pennsylvania Germans made these long-barreled weapons which helped win 
the American Revolution They were adapted to American tactics and terrain The 
British could not cope with the deadly accuracy of the "Kentucky Rifles” 
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Loyalists 

British officers found a welcome m the homes of the Loyalists, those men and women m 
America faithful to the Crown. John Adams always said that at least one-third of the popu- 
latipn did not want independence, and that another third did not care one way or the other 
This pro-British sentiment threatened at times to sabotage the war efforts of General Wash¬ 
ington. Money and goods he needed for his tattered army were earned out of the country 
by the Loyalists, in connivance with the British fleet. 



Courfesy, Harvard University 

Isaac Roy all and family of Massa¬ 
chusetts By Robert Feke Royall 
was a Loyalist 


Left Gov John Wentworth of 
New Hampshire 


Courtesy, The New York Public Library 
Portrait by John Singleton Copley 


Lady Frances Wentworth Wife of 
Governor John Wentworth of New 
Hampshire Portrait by John 
Singleton Copley 


Courlesy. The New York Public Library 






Some of the Loyalists, 
or Tories, were tarred 
and feathered by excited 
mobs. Many lesser in¬ 
dignities were perpe¬ 
trated. 


Engravings by E Tisdale in the first illustrated edition of John Trumbull s 

a burlesque on the Loyalists 
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CoHflesy The New York 
Historical SociLly, New York 

Army button worn 
by the New York 
volunteers, a Loyal¬ 
ist unit «- 


Photographed by Pach Bros 

Cadwallader Golden, Loyalist Governor 
of New York Portrait by Matthew 
Pratt 1772 


By the K IN G, 

P R O C I. A M A T 1 O N, 

Ih'i fuppiUling Kcbtllfon And Scdicion. 


Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Colonel Benjamin Pickman, Loyalist, of 
Massachusetts 

Tpurnn nuru Nti drsperawdum * 

l-'iift Battalion ol Pennsylvania J-OYALISTS, 
(•orrimaiuied bv IIis Excettenev Sir William 
Ilowii, IC B 

Al.I, INTREPID ABLE-BODIED 

H E ROE S. 

W HO are willing lo Cave TTis Miivsty Kino 
GEORGE the Thhd, ui D, lerne of tlim 
( ounliv, Laws and Con 111 tntion, agaiiifttlic lu-bitnny 
I UiijMiiorts of a tyidnnieal Congrcls, li.ue now not 
()m 1 \ an Opportunity of manifelting tlieii Spiiit, hy 
afliitmg in reducing to Obedience their too long dc- 
InUdl (-oiintn iTK n, but alfo of ucijairiug the polite 
yucoinplilhrru-Mts oi a Soldiei, liy feiving only two 
1 (MIR, or (hiring llic piefint Rebellion in America, 
Such fpirited I'VlIows, who are willing to engagt 
will he lewardecl at the End of the War, bclidcs I hen 
Lauicb, uitli 50 Acre.s of Land, wlicic every gallant 
Hcio may retire, and enjoy his Bottle and I,als 
Eacb Aolnuleei will rccfave, a,s a Bounty, Eivr 
n->i ' M ■■ b-( !>' \tms, (.'.loathing and Arcontrr 
■' ''' > I Rciie li ' ji III , I, .inirno- 

, V ■* . ''•■'('I'l I. ppb.'.i ■ Ii irnanl 

Colonel ALl, K\, .. ( , pi, 1 

dc'/vons, at Pat, n , 1. c,- ■ 

Market-Ill cet, m Second-ftie('i 


Rem 

al)ov< 


Courteyy, The New York Public Library 

Broadside. Philadelphia 1777 
Left The King appeals to all loyal subjects 

‘THESE ARE THE TIMES THAT TRY 
MEN^S SOULS” wrote Thomas Paine, whost 
fiery appeals to the Patriots offset the Tory 
satire of Jonathan Odell and Joseph Stansbury. 


.Le/t Thomas Paine Portrait by Charles Willson Peale 
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Declaration of Independence 

In 1776 the Continental Congress assembled in Philadelphia to prosecute the war and to 
make a public declaration of principles. From this Congress came the memorable document 
known as "Tke Vnanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United States of America, " popu¬ 
larly known as The Declaration of independence 


In COSiZRESS. ■ July 4. 177^ 

If, ofOitiwneo. 

tni4f ^iVinrrund/ eAat^aj^ Jh. j ywclf 3w*wt^Mfl^«w tt%euL «^it^ 

tvfA au-MafL ^LitJjtruaa tJTTy 0U 

4Ct 

•A^frn *4 0.‘db^^ ^iJ^t4^^^4Y^U4ltd *M^0%r9w^*tV i^ittt/'(I^IKt tj^L ^t(H 

4tii^ -- - 

4tryiat4itt^ •tn4^/C4/i*tt4^^4n'/^!4* ^/tt (i4t*lt ^ d^tru^^ ' 1 

‘ rt^ 



, , ^ •4iii C^tPxt A c^trud m .. 

y6 Mt. ^^ItK^A du4i%p^^^ -un^p m4)¥ig‘^i<JfiA- 4tr0m£drt,d-Hj^Mitd *fv^t si£y**di^*4~ ft f'a^^i>ar^^ina*dL.-'^i4C'>n- m**d^ 


4tryiM4SiH4^ 

-.--—--- ) J ' ^~ 

nJ^ —^—,— ^^/aJ cM&di^^tM^A, -f ^Wirrf wt' cU^dtM 4mad4iadi *mem*uidt/4, MdrMl^ni ^ 4rw 

I niwyC^MA' ut^ tfuyLuf .— ■ aiM- d*f4*%*(^4mi 4tvMttr^4& 4L/^jfC^^j/i^ 

adrm^ diyu, wre/Uw»f< it* cauM ed£f*J AriUif^ t^t -/^^'i^^‘*-yj^tf‘4r4 ^4^ntdi/m*r'n'' ^4Ut 4m4r-%fntmfv 

amn n iimt/ tf/a&fu^fLuatU a ^nv ctiHfin^XjtPH'PvaJd^M/" atndei*nv**it<4m lAjfSn^ _ iCtJjn/^fomM/i^/iUiffti 


fi/ff 14(6 fm4> fAtf v*^ ***4 — ‘X,rU,f n4\% Hi%<^/tdfu mddftCnf i<itv wi***^' 
ttpud daditHttf ddfrHudn^ *n Mdiwi^ fpodC^tHtfu ~it- «. a^ ett-H4 wi» 

'iSi, ,«/ , 1^.^/ ,. '( h /. .r,., 


wiM. dXtu iu ^ 

itnnfef amfHtf 4U ^ i 

ru*! 4tt4( q/^Mit 

iAed^^4fiui^\.^tifrt4ud ^^piOU 

^4V^tt*u4t 44i*&i.nef atu iron tqiA <n^ *lJn4 ^1 ptfAr >' 

^>4*tdait\*Td»^ J^tn^qf puK'^fi’fintrten/^' — .aUti^faU^fj 

Am/ adt^ ^ 1 , 4 ,^ , 4 pi/rf 

. _ 

^4tUt4i/ i' 

t 4&ii( ^ .. ,-„ 

m-fnA(^'Ut ^eut-AenilM^ /iCt-ni*U»J^ •*■/<* tr 4t/*> « i,lii/nt*i^ 

A*Vf ^dhfntdM lAfdtp£ inMprnmddurndfS Arrau (• t u/i4 1 * 4 / /}r '' u (Lit-’ 

*4 »nfA f(dt.//n rt4&uf^a M^rv. 
ttlM. MUKMieim- fH-M. M/ fh ri«. 

lif-i qAiutfCltifU^ drtdM/ih duitvtt'A m f^fi/irr ifri / t Aif^ uft./diitati'tdt^ nffi *^/ C vtfirtndttwr/At tftnrt M»y frn A*Uf O/rn riLt//i ffrt ttt r^ju,Af nu/i 
iww»ngiW«^, ^ttC^t^ rU‘^jUf/t/t in fw dr%r'**Ttefr M*»id Ard/ A^/fri r*J tt<t.d<Ai fAt U/^. (^friMtdtwA, ^furrUf/ m /te.' t tn < I — ■ - 

w#, Mr(Ai^t$4riHfaAi4veif tfM/ utf^^^^M/^u^rddeuv/wia- 

tfuMt Mfte rntJAy ffuMi //A ^ T^^ditAAfur //vAA'/•a.u/z/'n^'tr’, ^y’‘ ri^u ftt{‘/iu^ lAcr 

Mj^ jjC^nu fZ/MAW/c I I ¥/,ffpqf,\4ttr ft/At iSu ltd ( til 41 1 ,/Mm/I i/fy-t/'trtf ti ,ir Atn/it/.-titr, /Am n, d rArtAn/i ft/i^ttA t! u Mwd ,y,/jfA/A'-A/ mAi^ t^/tfAfd ifu^^ 

Mm£ */ S^U/-a<rU/ ,/n(4Yffru//-rf^ ,^ir/f/^ /l^yXni f/ / A\y /r , e iirtu A Auttm Mn^t, / ///ttartfff, * '"//iM f ft i-Pin.rr hu/a iuf,/9^,iMtt /*r&rr,t/ /A 1 ^ t AitiA 

rrupy,<ji^^i ,/r. _4. dnt{^''Mf^ yi/tn/^^/Ai4^ ! , iM W m / rndf/?l4»ffLf, tw if id/rt tJ^n/ /'r t ^ it^ /y/, e«rA .A/it iM-f/f^ 



*/tJ ftUrjLoTMd i^rtH. 


//,'/•/',rr/, A' 


u/<'« 





</A* 


'"V- 





^y^a/teJ**A/^dA 

S?-a« ■* 

, ^T^Vy/T/o}, r, S^T%^ U 

<^ 4 .. , fr,r^ 

Aw ^611 C{jyrA 

di tr 

—7 




}f/n j/tPimJ 

(Zu. . 

A dCpi^/i r 


The Declaration of Independence The original draft was written by Thomas Jefferson 
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Some of the Signers 


These were the men whose faith and foresight created a model of government which was, 







and IS the hope of mankind. 


Benjamin Franklin Pcnn'-yKania 

From Pori'ait K Cha'lcs Wi lion Pcalc 


Francis Hopkinson Kew jersey 

From Portrait by Robert 


Thomas Jefferson Virginia | 

dust by Huudon 


; Cartoll ot Cairollton 
Maryland 

'(irirail b> ( bcslitr llnirijnie 


John Hancock Massachusetts 

From PoTU&'i b> lohn Sinfileton Cople> 


Flbiidge Cetry Massachusetis 

Portrair bj J Boitli. 


Philip Livingston New York 
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Richard Henry Lee Virginia 

Portrait by Charles Willson Peale 


Joseph Hewes. North Carolina 

From Portrait by L C Tiffany 


William Hooper, North Carolina 

From Portrait by John Trumbull 


Stephen Hopkins Rhode Island 
Hopkins IS figure at right with hat 

From Portrait by Robert Edge Pine 


Oliver Wolcott Connecticut 


From Portrait by John Trumbull 













iKr 
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Samuel Chase Maryland 


From Portrait by Benjamin West 


Portrait by Charles Willson Peale 


Arthur Middleton South Carolina 


John Witherspoon New Jersey 

Porirail by Charles Willson Peale 


Matthew Thornton New 
Hampshire 

From a drawing In Emmet Collection 


Roger Sherman Connecticut 

Portrait by Ralph Earl 
Courtesy, Yale University Art Gallery 








Independence Hall 

In the State House in Philadelphia 
J'he Declaration of independence 
was adopted on July 2 , 1776, al¬ 
though July 4 IS the traditional 
date of Its annual celebration On 
July 8, the document was pub¬ 
licly read, and the Liberty Bell 
may have pealed forth the good 
news from the State House, al¬ 
though the steeple was so rickety 
at that time that the ringing of the 
bell was considered unsafe 
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State House, Philadelphia (Independence Hall) 
engraving by J Rogers 







Another view of the State House Philadelphia 

Columbian ^agazme 1778 


Liberty Bell Now in Independence Hall It was cracked 
and silenced on Washington's Birthday in 1846 Its 
Biblical inscription reads "Proclaim Liberty through¬ 
out all the land unto the inhabitants thereof ” It weighs 
over 2080 pounds 


V i South door of Independence Hall 

Coiiricjy Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 
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Wanted: Soldiers and Sailors 

As the war dragged on without decisive results many soldiers returned to their farms and 
shops when their terms of enlistment expired A few deserted Proper food, clothing, and 
medical attention could not be furnished the troops because of the breakdown in the supply 
system Bad roads delayed transportation. The Continental Congress was too new to be 
thoroughly trained m the act of prosecuting a costly war. The manpower problem was acute. 
Criticism of General Washington’s conduct of the war began to be heard 


TO ALL BRAVE, HEALTHY, AliLE BODIED. AND WELL 
DISPOSED YOUNt"^ MEN. 

IN THIS NEIGHBOUR noon, VVUIO UAVl’ ANV INCUNAl lON'10 JOIN Tiff rRQOl’S, 
NOW RAWNO UNlff'R 

GENERAL WASIHNGI’ON, 

IDS Tin, DF.niNi.i: aF rHF 

LIBERTIES AND INDEPENWNCE 

OF THE UNITED STATES. 

AgaioA ih« JflfigM ol 

TAKEirOTICE, 









i: 

TlfAT^ 

V/'* 



.•'’V ' 

Ml ■ 

I ciini' ■ 

ru. 

ni»nri( ■ 
illlldc f I . 
hfiiiir ' I 


li 

A * 






Fas'll.' 




Army recruiting poster. 
Pennsylvania 

Courlesy, Pennsylvania Historical 
Society 


coMlny.WienMiict wnlbrcnen 
tamjwftv in 

ipie nfW*teD»fi|{ thceftf’Bim'm *►! 

aBiitk Jin anriiiai Jiul hiBy IhllKliiu 
NYiiU njfntni o»ui) 

rdilin pN>{Hi ^' 1 * bit lalmiiBnrr ami 



O R h A 'I 


ENCOURAGE M El® 


!■ O R 


SEAMEN. 


Xk/ A. 



Courtesy, Essex Institute, Salem, Mass 

Naval blunderbus—swivels and pistol J B Cone Collection 

Ri^ht Navy recruiting poster 


tTi»l Uti, 14111, V lusxcxi ilji 5uf* I nlinii tii I 
>111 '1 il ^ \t Jim li. rMf( .f, 11,4^1 11,1 

t 1 > \ hex « 411 I ulla \y t) rf im) fi f » If fVr i 
pnflunilj'liyuf !■ r I Jo I i,it I Bull U<W 


fit lure 1 Hi talr \ , In (hll nlnAik 

), 11 I'ltti'llii lU « III Kudir nitri tIiIi 

aiul fir > i 'Srr i nieiuigtr nt j penil en iJk firjl Ojt 
: I u<w igtuliU to h<i MrtU 


y ^il «>/ )|K„, I 4»r nr 1 ti rr r 4 wiM tUiiwriJ, mtJ tlm Aaiuirt.>IiiacY b« wU oa 
ttcif .\p|<riAt 1 o(* t' ma. ‘ 

r* i »cri > ^ , 

s • i« N 1 B. r fi 6 M/. It Jg,' r ,7 ■''* 

ft I >L, 1, 

T hai M»?in» OoujAttK Iw Atulijifireil if, 4iJr»iif( («j evtitt Al* SwiM#, Osft 

«iit> Kia tlif f II » 


I t ft ) lb>4 rfl fiflfy IfJI, y, 

1 V IfOUi A(t9 w Iip atriti 


Ht IVf tiidtt tf L,0KOI.I|«| 
lOIlK IIANUOCX PiikiMliY 
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Money Was Scarce 

took money to wage war, and there was little to be had Coin was almost non-existent, 
d Congress sanctioned paper money. The colonial currency, and that issued by the separate 
cprupd as models._' 


It took money to wage wai, duu uici 
and Congress sanctioned paper money 
states, served as models. 




ytigUr lUQllttW. > 

THIS Itidmud BJCJ\ 

orElGH r DOLLAHl lh»Jl entitle iS | 
Bearer htreof to receive Oit t \ af Ex I 
CHaT' 0 ^ pAyaEiie in or Gold andS 

Silver. AT the !<;i(c of Totar Shilhnci •>(> 

_ _ 3ix pence‘iicrlin^ |«ir Dollar for 

AU't ^CoMiiig (0 ihc Direcltons of ao Acr ^droiblv 
^ |)a[{rd thi& D*y of 





'ilDfn feljlllfttUfL 

BY a Law of the Colony of 
^ j0£to=ffar(t, this ^ill fhall be 
received in all Paymtnu in the Trta/ury 

for TEN SHILLINGS. 
ns}r.roRK, ^ yc 

Ttbnuty li. 1771. » »’ 


tUUvAa An. 



Cowriejy Maryland Historical Society 

Maryland indented bill 1774 






r “ ^ t *Tli Dtatk to CMnUrfe 

llltfiiiiftii&ii MM if ‘ill Ilf *11 viillff 

IVIjVI IHII vw pH pi-WIB «ll 



STATE of RHODE-ISLAND ahd 
PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS. ’ 


No. FIFE DOLLARS. 

„ “I^HE Possessor of this BILL fliall be p a S PIH 
Spanish w/Z/ed Ob LI, a'rs by. the 
Jlecrmhr, One Tliourand. Seven Hundred end ^^ j Si; 
tlNjl'h'ix, with hntrellin hkc Money, at. die Jtate of 
\\>.:^'Ce!’ti/in pi'i d/imim, by the State of 
!Vv*j'" '\vii'u!ce Pltmtfiitouj, accoiding to an Ad of the 

Cure of the favd State, of the Second iDay of7^«i^i^“^ ° i 

ef 

LR/VVV\AlA*C-blVi*5.&^ 

'’■.'rAnnuall), , 6o 


Courtesy, The New York Histontal Society, New York 

Ten shilling note issued by the Colony of 
NIewYork Feb 16,1771 Note the warning 
to counterfeiters 

left Rhode Island bill 1780 


niiuall). 


F SJb 

1, d y. 
1 6 o 


StrrI 

. 1. s d 

pNCLISH Shilling) p or 0 

^ ernwA, o J o I 8 
Guinea, i i o|i 77 

SpaniOi Piftcreeji, - I i 
Dnllars, ' I * 

Piilole, 0 16 C I g 

Poftucal MoMmc, 1 7 o i « 
• HiUrjohaimiB, i' 16 o 1 4. 

French Nlnepeiice, 

crown, o j Q g 

Piholc, o lO o I 8 

LoulsD’ororGulnea, 1 i o i 16 

German Caroline, ji ,8 

P n AT..,,.... tl... 



jII T A B L E the yalue &nd t^tipht ey '0 O 1 N .S, at they notv aajt in 
ENOLAIJD, NLW-YORK, CONNE< IltUT, PHII ADELPHIA, anS QUbBtC. 


rk. Lean 
d SVeighi 
<) dwt gr 
9 

S 3 
^ A 

t ti 

9 o I 


PHII ADELPHIA^ qUbBtC. 
coniieflic, P^llad Ourb«<:» Lcaft 

1 s, d (. 1., d J i( d> Weigh 

o or 4 o 01 0 o c/ 4 dyvt gr 

6 8 76 6 8 

18 1 ^4 t 8 $ 5 

1 ll-i 14' 11 

6 7 6l 6 , 17 la 

1 2 « 

r x6 

2 8’ 


* dit a Afeetitfg nf the Chamber of Commerce, th^ ytb of Auguft 1770, // 
wat Refolvedy ^bot the Mombeti of that Corpnraiittn-woutdy mfuturo^ pay 
receive tf//HALF JOES, that voetgb 9 Penny fFelfTbe, ^rr ^ 3 ‘ 4. o* 
and for evfr^ Gr0ffl they nueigb more, alhv> tkree Pence per Gratn dnd 
every Orgtn they weigh /r/"r, dedup 4 /^ _ .. 
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Not Worth a Continental 


R EVERSE. 

>!« Skty-fivs Dollars i 


Atiburey Iravels through Ameuca 1789 


Robert Morns 

Financier of the American Revolution 

From a portrait by Ed Savage 


Couflesy Maryland Historical Society 

Chalmers and Barry Coins minted in Maryland in 1783. Chalmers was an Annapolis goldsmith 
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The War In New York 

When the British troops evacuated Boston, General Washington went to New York to pre¬ 
pare for the attack that was almost sure to come. In July, 1776, the British landed on Staten 
Island, and within a few weeks had'pushed Washington’s army out of Long Island and out 
of Manhattan Island On Nov. 16th they captured Fort Washington on the Hudson River 
General Washington had no choice but to retire to New Jersey. 


I ,^i'' ‘‘r , * 

f ^.tl rriT 1 \ t ** * 


'TV. 


*— ... - 

j»s. 1^' 




’ - VjT ^ _ 


11, 


1 U / 


The attack on Fort Washington 1776 Drawn on the spot by Thomas Davies, a Captain of Artillery The 
Morris House appears at the top of the hill to the left Hessian troops made up the bulk 

of the attacking force 


Left Rums of Trinity Church 
New York City Date depicted 
> ca 1780 Almost five hundred 
^ buildings were burned Sept 21, 
te 1776, and the patriots blamed 
the British for it 

if}' 

Courtesy The Now York Public Library 




tI.. VI '' 1*''- 


Ri^ht Roger Morris House New York City 
Now called the Jumel Mansion, which served 
as Washington's headquarters in Sept. 1776 


Valentine s Manual 1854 


Ai: 
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Simultaneously with the landing in New York, the British fleet struck a blow at Fort Sullivan, 
at Charleston, S C. The war was spreading. The British plan was to blockade the American 


fft iAc f4M/fi4l lAetZ tfrtf JA'** Jnrt' Ztf/t fA 

JIH***Z / r ItrfA t'rtUhOff \AiU fA* M »,jAt t/ / //A 

f rtn 4* */ fAt" f !>/ tAr Alt/ (lAti/i Hiti Antt/j / 

V. I "V */ ft Jtmt tf ^ tAr/nf JA m / 

/A/ i//nJ4iji /A/f/ffttA ittO 


1*^:. /‘ L* . **’ I 






OfiZr/r Z f ir t '>'/rt 


///r fr /itifil/ 




W«-7l ^ A A \ 

V , /'w-^ “ ^ "V ’■*• V 

i! m I 




John Drayton Mimotrs of ibe Jmertcan 3?euo/ulion 1821 

Plan of Fort Sullivan 1776 


Some of the best early views of American ports were made ^ij 

by the excellent artists accompanying the British fleet in the g 

Revolutionary War Ri 








LTi, 


f, ' 


f '1 










>WJ'- 




v I 










CPKrlesy, Nationfil Park Service 

View inside ship museum, York 
town, Va , showing replica of a 
gun deck of a British frigate 




AtlanWc Tleptune 1781 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire 1777 
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View of General Burgoyne’s camp on the Hudson River, 1777 


And Fate 
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Courtesy, Carolina Art Association, Charleston, S C 

The Battle of Eutaw Springs was fought around this 
tavern Water color by Charles Fraser 1800 



Above Brigadier-General Daniel Morgan, in buck¬ 
skin uniform He was the hero of the Battle of ' 
Cowpens''(S C) Jan 17, 1781 

Left Brigadier-General Lachlan McIntosh, who was 
in the siege of Savannah, and the defense of 
Charleston 

Portraits from Herring and Longacrc Tt/nliond/ Portrait Oalldry oj 
Vtstwgwsbed Jmtricans, 1836 


General Francis Marion, whose bold forays against 
the British lines of communication earned him the 
soubriquet of the "Swamp Fox" He participated in 
the Battle of Eutaw Springs 
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British army buttons 
found on the battle¬ 
grounds of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution 

Confles-y, The New-York 
Historical Society, New York 


Portrait of Colonel Mannus 
Willet, by Ralph Earl, showing the 
type of officer's uniform worn by the 
Americans 

Courlesv, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 





WJ 

fee") 



J Milbert Vmerdtre Plltores^ue du Jleuve T^ttdion 1829 v 3 

Haverstrav/, New York This shows the Hudson River scenery much as it appeared m George Washing 
ton's times. He had to transport his army across this river when he evacuated Westchester County 
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“Yankee Doodle” 

The song the American troops sang as they went forth into battle was yankee Boodl 
Originally composed by the British to poke fun at the green provincial troops this livelv 
ballad was adopted by the American patriots during the American Revolution 'some vea^ 
after its first appearance, the exact date of which is a subject of controversy. The Americ 
soldier has always marched to humorous ditties. 


III illllJW 


G R O U P. 


FARCE; 

As laieljr Affcd, amJ to be Re afted, to the AYonJa 
of all Tupcnoi Inieibguices { 

M C tl it £ a A R T E K J, XT 

A M li 0 T N E 
IN TWO ACTS 


J A M A I C AjPfcixTio, 

P / C D E L P a / A, rkiMTCo, 
Bf JAMES Hl-MPirRI Vi. jumor. ,n From ftrag- 


Left Title-page of 7he Qroup, a patriotic play 
by Mercy Warren 1775 



The Wfa.d,hus<>„‘. return from a 

"> cjinp. 




A Yankee Song. 


F ATJIER anil I went dfiivii lo cuda 
^ lung with Ciplain Goodin ' 
And ilicn. Ik r faw iht nun and bo)» 
A» lluek 4s liafty pudclirg t 
And there h« fjvk a thourmd men. ^ 

As ncl) 31 fqiiire David ^ 

And uhu lliev Mailed titT}'da),, i 

1 with It could bt fmd 
The ladiu (her citev<,rj diy. ^ 

IVouli) I(ctp a houfe 1 M inter I 

have ai niucli ilijk ] ll'be E»und, 1 
They eat» wb-m they « a mind le 
And (here ^ve fees, fvcanipinggnn ' ^ 
Big as a logoi Miplt, ' 

Upon a deur^ luite can, 

^ Totd fiirFalher'l caUle r 

And etetyliuie they (hoot II olT. y 

ItuLes > horn orpowder, 

Ami mskei »tioifc like Father’a giin, |( 
Only a n:)iion louder 

1 went unigh to one nirfelfi 
As Sixh I undeiyiinning 
And Faihcr wtni at 
1 thought (he duce Xtl in hlai. 

Coufm Simon gttwfo bold 
hthongli he wdiald kitve cockTllf . 

It felt'd tne fa, I Ikni'd Urf, 

And hung by Falhir'epoekik 



And 

, Vpot. . 




i Afid (here 1 fee t piimKin Ihell 
an big as moihm baron, 

Ard every litMiliei louchd It off 
They fcampsr'd like (l«e nation, 

Hi fee a llitlobairel lao, 

S the headi were nude of leiibcr 
n'lliey knoekd uponMiih hiileclubi 
M and call d the fulks lo jcther 

I Wrtndiherewai Ciplain U arhingian 
and Cenileiplks about him, 

TW fay heagtovtn To lamit proud 
He Will noigo without liiem 

He lol him on hn ort^llr^gclothe). 

Upon a flipping Stallion, 

He let die world along m renv) 

In hundreds and iivmillioni 

i TItelltming libbons In hiihat 
they laokd fa learilig firm ah. 

/ wanted pockily lo act 
to give lo my Jemlmah 

f fee another fnirl of men 
a digging iraves ihodoUme, 

So larnal Iona, fo umil deep, 
they lendedihey Daould hold me-- 

t it (ear'd &» fo ihook'd it off, 
nor hope ai / remember 

lock d up in noihkr^ chamber 

*ri¥»*m»UU w ik, MM, *,/ H„„ 




Along w„|, c,p„l„ OnortinB, 

...jd ti .r« «.c f„ the' 

Ai .hi^k J' lufty pudilin- ’ 

' '.uojy,* r >i»dle 

''aV'IT,''- 

. , ,'V; "'•*"" iiviii. 

&I.J Wll 0 ,l-v„’yd, 

*''1 I. J..l,.c.l.^ 

'■‘•I'.vydwJIs. itc. 

Th'cjt 

\\ lU I fc-rjj an liou(e a 


Jv, 

li-i» i. , I-— 'Miner, 

iiic, „ ‘‘incn r icy ri. ininj to 
V.Mlkt) J-JQ lie, £,5 


All III . .H I..-i lw„n,„n» jjnn 
Li^t c I'' I 5 

‘ J 1 Utlc vj.i, 

\ »jxj t,- It,\ci ji 
V -uk * ilj. J| , 


Th. 




Aiici-i-ri, in lU*/ihtic u „ir 
I' > i lurn if p j, 1 r, 

I n n c I 

X iiA*i >u I ru'lci 
I y ,v,, 

I wini T-t .i^h to one nijiclf, 

Ai unJuptnn»nff , 

^iL* HI r'i 

» th„ Jar:v. wgq m hi 11, 

Yxiik.y d IJ t.J>» J . 

t-tjaln Siin>n grew fo bald, 

j VI >u-ht he wodW hive co:k;*u Ll, 
It Uki'tJ un,.,* i Pirialc’du oH, 

Aiid haiu uy Utue S 

i'x i«jr Jjoife, Jee 

AndcapumDivis had g jun, 
us Kiai 0 (cUpt lus hind vu't, 


L 


vi/it to the C IMP. 

g Aail ftuclt a cronlte,! Iliblimg Iron 
L'pm tiie i.Mie on,, s 

I Yankey doodfe, *c. 

j AeJihrreireapun, .k,n n|.|, 
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Courleiy, New York Public Library 

Two versions of the ballad Jankee Boodle 


Warr/n an^Ar rMl h playwrights, including Mercy 

IsTatfS „^t„r bfpnrgs of Anierican drama. Mercy Warren’s brother, James Otis, 
was a gifted orator, and her husband, James Warren, was an Amencan genera 
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At the Delaware 

After retiring from New York, General Washington moved his army to New Jersey and 
then to Pennsylvania. He recrossed the Delaware River to strike two hard blows at Trenton 
Dec 26, 1776, and Princeton, Jan. 3, 1777, before retreating to Philadelphia 



- A 






Coiirifsy, Metropoinan Museum of An Neu Yori, Washington Crossing the Delaware Painting by Emanuel Leutze 
While neither contemporary nor authentic, this picture has, through its long popularity, estab¬ 
lished Itself as the symbol of Washington’s great exploit. 

He conscripted all the ferrymen up and down the Delaware to facilitate the moving of his 
men and supplies across the river Here we see a typical ferry with its pontoon approach. 
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Philadelphia 


Sir William Howe, who commanded the troops that took New York, entered Philadelphia in 
triumph, after defeating the Continental Army at the Brandywine, Sept 11, 1777 This Brit¬ 
ish victory was offset by American victories at Oriskany, New York, and Bennington, Vermont, 
followed by the capture of Burgoyne's army, but Washington's own army was condemned to 



Duyckmclc WalioiitW Portrait Qallery 


General John Stark, Hero of 


Battle of Bennington 


Left General John Stark's powder horn 


jIn impartial 04is(ory o( the War in America 
1780 

Sir William Howe 


Rationing 


face a hard winter at Valley Forge. 


PhiUdalphii) Dpcemlwr S 17/7 


Courtesy, Manchester Historic Association, Manchester, N H 
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edto bcpiuchaud, lioiu iht InIpeVioroI iht i-'toIhIiiii .1 
Articles 

ad MOLjAS^LS i . mi .o b( 'bid Vxrepi l>^ tlir 
Tmporter) n Qwa ic L\ exc<..,.dinfr one Hog'heriH at 
one Time, ror widiouL •» I-'^nTiii is afo»‘erjit! 

3d SAl I ma\ "lOt he I'd 'eycep* l>\ "ii* Tmjniifi] 
in arvv Qumm./, 1 xi ce Jn.q oik BiiiKl iw nt Tinv '".ir 
the Ufe of on^* [aimlv, in')" Vtifho'i Permit ls aloitUit! 

4th Mf 1 UUHNiiLS not ic (old, ui,} our d fpic 1 
Permit by Older of rhe 'jUjpcrmtcndi.nL Ctrnqral 

By Oxdei of Hii iuecelltnry Sir WllilAM” HOWE, 

JOSEPH galloway. Sapllnhl«l>4wfcCcn^l 
Cptirt^sy, The New York PubUc Library 



From Qodey s Cady s ‘Book, 1844 

Chew Mansion Germantown, Pa 


Rationing notice issued by Sir William 
Howe. Philadelphia 1777 
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In Enemy Hands 

There were many Tory Loyalists in Philadelphia, and the British officer, went r. 1,1 

and to the theatre Wartmte Phtladelphia wat gay and fashionable. Howe and h,s atdeTwe 
entertained at country estates in the environs of the city. 



Plan of the City and Environs of Philadelphia Engraved by William Faden 
1777. Note the fine drawing of the State House 
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Major John Andre designed stage settings for a spectacular fete champetre and military 
pageant at "Walnut Grove”, the Wharton family estate, in honor of Sir William Howe 
May 18, 1778. One London firm sold £12,000 worth of laces, silks and other finery for the 
entertainment Later Andre was captured by the Americans in New York State and hanged 
being charged with plotting with Benedict Arnold for the betrayal of West Point 


iVkfil for Ow'VJrichiBMa 
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Ticket and invitation to the Mischianza (or Meschianza) 
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CoMflesy, Yale University Art Gallery 

Major Andre Self-portrait 
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Medal given to the captors of 
Major Andre 


SM/A Loubat Jbe !Medalhc Tlistory 




oj the Vntted Slates v 2 
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Traitor 


Benedict Arnold performed brilliant feats, including a classic march to Quebec through the 
Maine wilderness, and held the respect of his leader George Washington, but Congress was 
0 tardy m its recognition of his valuable services that he became embittered While in com¬ 
mand at Philadelphia he fell in love with Peggy Shippen, the darling of Philadelphia society, 
and enthroned her at Mt. Pleasant after their marriage. He soon fell into debt, received further 
rebukes from Congress, and finally turned traitor. _ 


Benedict Arnold 
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Peggy Shippen (Mrs Ben 
edict Arnold) and child 


Portrait by Daniel 


Gardner 


Hisioncal 
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(o»r..s> I'lMlddL'plua Mi si'uii 
0* An I^iiHdelnliirt 

Room from Ml Pleas 
ant Philadelphia 
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West Point 

A Constitution Island, B Cham stretched across 
the Hudson River to prevent the passage of British 
ships; C Fort Clipton After a view in the 'New 
york !Magazine 


The Robinson House across the River from West 

Point Benedict Arnold established his headquarters 

here He was having breakfast with George Wash¬ 
ington in this house when news of the capture of 
Andre reached him 
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Christ Church In Philadelphia 


Both the British and the Americans attended service at Christ Church, begun in 1727 by the 
architect John Kearsley, one of the designers of Independence Hall. Benjamin Franklin's pew 
along with George Washington's, is still pointed out. Franklin lies buried in its churchyard' 



Interior of Christ Church Philadelphia Pulpit of Christ Church Installed 1770 



Life Went On 

Philadelphians found time to read the latest book on horsemanship, and to attend balls and 


After joiir Horfc ]» propcrlym- 
flniaul (u leap with }ourowi] Weight 
of Sand, you/nay leave off the Saint 
Dag and Hope, and movrthim your- 
ftffj e'ccrcifc him over a ]|ar, bcBJix- 
omgrMth low leaps, aslig t,|. 

I'Jgffiit 14 . 


yonr Right uitl Loft at your rict- 
furv, as Fig ifi, whlsh ivi!! gready 
ifTiIl in fiipplying Ins Slioulders 


When you and your fiotfe arc htP- 
ficicndy ftcr of Handing and Hj mg 
IxApa over a Rnr, HtJgc or Gate, 


Philip Astley Tbe iModern Jlidin^-Master 
Philadelphia, 1776 


Ht^ht Costume of the period of the American 
Revolution 

Cowrie^/, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
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Help From Abroad 


£eft Thaddeus Kosciusko 


Sprengel Mlgemeynes Wislofiicbes 7ascbenbucb 
1784 


Baron Von Steuben 
Portrait by Charles Willson Peale. 1780 


Lafayette Portrait by Charles Willson Peale 


A military genius from Germany, Baron 
Von Steuben, came to Valley Forge and 
was appalled at what he saw. He took over 
the military training of the Continental 
Army and instructed them in the arts of 
war He made disciplined soldiers from raw 
recruits. The Polish patriot, Thaddeus Kos¬ 
ciusko, and the young French hero, the 
Marquis de LaFayette, also came to help 
America win freedom. LaFayette brought 
troops. 


French troops landing at Newport, R I 
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Ccurtesy, The New-York Historical Society, New York 

Commodore Esek Hopkins Commander in Chief 
of the American fleet Mezzotint published in 
London by Thomas Hart 1776 


John Paul Jones Engraving by Moreau the Younger 
1780 Jones, m the Bon 'Homme Jiichard, won an epic 
naval battle for Captain Richard Pearson, m the Serapts 
Sept 23, 1779 


Naval Button American 
Revolution 

Courtesy, The New-York Historical 
Society, New York 
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Illustrations from Steel, Jhe Slements and Practice of Rigging and Seamanship 1794 
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Many American and British soldiers were kept m filthy prisons, and those who were wounded 
on the battlefield received very little medical attention owing to the lack of doctors and sur¬ 
geons. Amputations were crude and painful. 


A i i 8 ® ® 
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TVilcnfif e i 1BI7 

Old Jail New Yoik Used during the 
American Revolution 


Below The "Jersey" Prison ship Moored at 
1 Wallabout, L I, New York 
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Heister Qeneral System 
of Surgery 1743 

Cowrlesy, New York Academy of 
Medicine, New York 

Below Illustrations from 
Benjamin Bell’s J Sys¬ 
tem of Surgery 1791 

Courtesy New York Academy of 
Medicine, New York 
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Yorktown 

The Battle of Yorktown, fought not far from Jamestown, Va, where the first English settle¬ 
ment in America was founded in 1607, practically brought the Revolutionary War to a close 
George Washington, the hero of the long struggle, returned to private life at his home m 
Mount Vernon, after taking leave of his officers at Fraunces Tavern in New York. 


Illumination. ^ 








at Six, and extinguifh their 
liglrts at Nine o cloclc. 

Decoram and harmony are Courtesy, Colonial Society of Amcnca 

eameftly recommended to eve- Fraunces Tavern New York Etching by Robert Shaw 

ry Citizen, and a general dif- 
countenance to the leafl: ap¬ 
pearance of riot. Mount Vernon 








Mount Vernon 


O 0 eier 14, 17S1, 



3*.. Ceji View of Mount Vernon, 
Home of George Washington 

' Weld Jravels ibroiiijh the Stutes oj TJorth 
* .America 17D9 




Right View of Mount Vernon En¬ 
graved by Francis Jukes after a draw¬ 
ing by Alexander Robertson 1800 
Date depicted 1799 

Courtesy, Stokes Collection The New York 
Public Library 
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To perpetuate the friendships made on the field of battle, Washington and his officers formed 
the Society of the Cincinnati in 1783. Its social traditions have always been maintained. 
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Courtesy, Colonial Society of New Yorlc Etching by James H Finckcn 

Headquarters of Baron Von Steuben, Verplanck House, Fishkill, N Y , 
where the Society of the Cincinnati was founded 








The United States Seal 


fd' J'l.'iHT 


Flag of the Society of the Cincinnati The American eagle is a 
prominent feature 

From a drawing by L F Grant, in Thomas The Society of (be Cinclmidh 
Published by G P Putnam's Sons 


y The first United States Seal 1782 Designed by William 
Barton and Charles Thomson 
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The “Stars and Stripes” 

The American flag, the “Stars and Stripes”, dates officially from June 14, 1777, and was a 
marine flag in the beginning, being so used by John Paul Jones. The story that Betsy Ross 
made the first "Stars and Stripes” is only one of many flag myths. There were numerous 
variations in the design of this flag, and many claimants for the honor of first displaying it. 







Courtesy, The Easton Public Library, Easton, pa 

The Easton Flag An early version of the "Stars and Stripes 
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The American Eagle Was Beginning to Scream 


Sprengel 'Mt^emfines Haschenbuch 1784 

The "Stars and Stripes” The 
top stripe IS red, the next 
blue, and the next white 
a blue field.. 


"it ?!il fill llii'oi-y cf Carolina i754, 

The American Eagle 


The eagle became the 
symbol of American 
independence and be¬ 
gan to appear on seals, 
trade marks, and as a 
decorative motif in the 
arts and crafts 


Woodcut by Alex¬ 
ander Anderson 


Left The eagle motif in furniture 
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Peace... 


War-weary patriots emptied their powder horns and went back to field and shop 

/ 


And Hope 


Couric5v, New Hampshire rhstorical Society, 
Concord. N H 


Powder horn of John Calfe 


American piimitive painting Aitist 
unknown Found near Lancaster, ^ 
Pa , 


Courltsy, Mi Harrv S'onc Nev- York Cii\ 


They put away their uniforms with the new buttons which 
bore the letters U.S.A 


Pride... 


Across a peaceful land the church bells 
pealed a message of hope 


First Parish meeting house Portland, Me 
1740 The bell was added m 1758, the 
steeple in 1761 

Willis, 7be Jliilory of PorlUnd 18J3 


Army button Amer¬ 
ican Revolution 


Coir'eiy The Sen York His 
toriiol Sociclj, Nev. York 


They hung their rifles over the mantel piece. 
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Courlesy, The Filsoti Club 
Louisville, Ky 

Daniel Boone 


Coiirlcsy, The Filson Club, 
Louisville, Ky 

Simon Kenton 

Catesby 7be Tiaturat Tijstory 
oj Carolina 1754 
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Birth of a Nation 

The unexploited natural resources of the United States awaited the pioneer. Free men poured 
from the Eastern seaboard, crossed the mountain barriers and swarmed into the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, poured through the Cumberland Gap and along the YCilderness Road 
into Tennessee and Kentucky 
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And Road> '^''‘ Housatomc R,ver 

Christopher Colles published his The Roads of the United States, in response to the demands 
of a travel-minded generation. 
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Section from Jhe Roads of the ynited 


States, by Christopher Colies 1789 

Cowrie?/, The New York Historical Society, New York 
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Ri^ht A frontier 
clearing 


Campbell travels Through the 
Interior Inhabited Tarts oj Tiortb 
America 1793 
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On the March 

Through Pennsylvania lumbered the Conestoga wagons, the freight trains of the era. 


Mason 7be Cure of the Snioktes 1*137 
CourlMy, Houghton Mifflin Co , Boston 

"Howdy, stranger'" 


B»^ll Hail forty Skticbts made mth the Camera Cuetda in Tiortb Jmerica 1839 

Wilderness settlement 
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Weld 7ravels 7hrou0h the 'United States of T^ortb Jmertca 1799 


The Natural Bridge, Virginia 


Niagara Falls 


Towns of Destiny 


Courlay The Stokes Collection, The New York Public Library 

Baltimore, Md 










